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Tandem ignition and other rehnements— 
introduced in this series—produce largely increased 
power quietness of operation and economy of fuel, 


without sac rificing simplicity. 


This low-built indestruétible Chassis, so 
safe, so efficient, is embellished with beautiful Coach 


Work of most exceptional comfort, taste and style. 


The Chassis with Locomobtle Coach Work $5000. to $7400. 
With Coach Work designed and built to order from 
about $6000. to $10,000. 
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THE WRECKERS 


The Apple- 


Tree Fleet 


BY HOLMAN DAY 


SHERE are robust satir- 
Rid oy 2 ists “longshore and 
2 some of them sing! _ 

At hand is a certain 
, coastwise ‘‘chantey’ 

which I copied from the 
LY log of Capt. Zovannah 
He gg _ of the tops’l schooner Reuben 
ind Esther. This lyric is not interjected 
sO precipitately in the foreword because 
of any conceit that it may serve to adorn 
the tale; its appeal is not to the spirit of 
poesy. Nor is it merely lugged in by the 
ears because it happens to be of the sea 
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and because the page on which it was 
jotted down by the calloused fingers 
of Cap Zove was speckled with flakes of 
dried brine. Its excuse is that it suc- 
cinctly explains what is meant by “the 
apple-tree fleet.” 

Of course everybody ought to know, 
but it is admitted by mariners—espe- 
cially ancient mariners—that in spite 
of the super-circulation of important 
knowledge in these days of wide public- 
ity there is a vast amount of inshore 
ignorance re garding the commonest c ap- 
tions, cognomens, and characterizations 
Brother All Rights Reserved 
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of the calling which takes men down 
to the sea. For instance, there may be 
found, no doubt, benighted individuals 
who could no more give to an inquirer 
any comprehensive information about a 
killick, a woopentype, a carrick bend, or 
a gouge-line sprowl than they could 
name the tune a no’theaster is fifing 
when it comes whistling over the open 
bunghole of a scuttle-butt. 

Cherefore, let us have, in the interests 
of wider ' 10wledge, what the satirists 
sing and say of the nature of “the apple- 
tree fleet’’: 

Old Cap Tick, of the P. B. Benn 

Carried a dog, cat, and tew men. 

Never played fool when he sailed the seas, 
But took cross-bearings from appul-trees. 
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Sailed till his age was eighty-tew, 

The Benn she struck in Pooduck Slue; 
Busted apart till she wa’n’t no more 

And old Cap Tick he straddled on-shore. 
Dog, the cat, and his tew men 

Straddled off, tew, from the P. B. Benn: 
Sailors are safe, it’s as plain as can be, 
When they don’t lose sight of an appul-tree. 


The chantey is not exactly up to date, 
it must be admitted. Three years ago— 
and for many years before that—they 
were telling us along the Maine coast, 
“Vessel property isn’t what it used to 
be.” The statement was shaded with a 
sigh. Nowadays the old sirs are saying 
the same, but they nudge one another in 
the ribs and say it with a chuckle. 
Small wonder they’re snickering. The 
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war and the demand for sea craft has 
worked a great change. It is as if 
Neptune had played Gabriel with a tin 
foghorn and had sounded a call in every 
ship graveyard between West Quoddy 
Head and Cape Hatteras. Gray old 
hookers have kicked loose from their 
cerements of seaweed. Ancient packets 
have hastily gulped fresh oakum into 
their seams and have risen from their 
berths at rotting docks. Dead-and-gone 
old kettle-bellies, their obituaries noted 
in the marine lists years ago, have been 
pried out of — banks and are butting 
green water so far offshore that their 
skippers could not see an apple-tree with 
the Lick Observatory telescope, if they 
had it on board. These statements 
apply largely to the resurrected fleet. 

The nautical gamblers have grabbed 
in on this proposition; the dare-devils of 
the younger generation ‘long coast are 
taking anything with a cheese deck and 
a straw bottom and putting to sea to 
flip coppers with Davy Jones. It’s an 
even shot! In most cases the freight 
revenue from one round trip will equal 
the value of the vessel. 

But most of those who made up the 
apple-tree fleet’s personnel in the days 
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before the great war are taking no extra 
risk in these days. They always hugged 
the shore and made a fair living in a 
leisurely way. They are now moving 
just as leisurely and making a better 
living—and they are willing to let it go 
at that! 

Practically all of the young fellows 
who are gambling in deep water in 
Yankee bottoms which their fathers 
pushed ashore years ago as too unsafe 
for further adventurings have been to 
a nautical school, or have served as 
mates in deep- water farings and have 
taken out master’s papers. One dis- 
covers with astonishment that so many 
of the old-fashioned coastwise skippers 
have no regular papers; they sail with a 


document which is called “‘a ticket of 


leave.” It served in days past and it 


serves now. Veteran masters of some of 


the largest schooners have only these 
tickets of leave. They are not capable 


navigators offshore and in cases where 


the schooners have been chartered for 
South America or the Mediterranean 
as have all large schooners which have 
not been tied up for three years by coast 
charters—these skippers hire “nurses, 
young chaps who can go along and 
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“shoot the sun.” In several cases the 
ship’s stewards—night-school chaps 
have been able to do the nursing job 
and in one instance the steward’s young 
wife navigated to Buenos Aires and 
back. 

During the past two years, with every 
returning skipper showing money by the 
double handful, it has been hard work 
for some of the veteran apple-treers to 
keep their minds and hearts on the old 
slow job, in spite of better local rates. 
For, with wages and primage (the cap- 
tain’s commission for care of loading and 
unloading) along with his profits on the 
shares he must “own into her,” bold and 
thrifty skippers have been doing in 
these times just what their grandfathers 
did in the days of the West-India trade 

getting rich, hand over fist. 

In the early excitement there was a 
rush of the coast captains to study up 
on navigation. A retired master mar- 
iner who advertised to give lessons 
catered especially to the old sirs and was 
” liged to give it up, he told me, in the 

ase of a lot of them. He could not 


pound any practical knowledge of the 
art into their heads—and, it being a 
case of master mariners penned in a 
room together, each lesson wound up in 
something not far from a riot. 

When he made that statement the old 
shipmaster did not intend to disparage 
the natural intelligence of his pupils; 
in handling their affairs the most of 
them are as bright as hay-hooks. But 
after a skipper has navigated success- 
fully for years by dead-reckoning and by 
cross-bearings, his opinions on seafaring 
matters get to be pretty nigh petrifed, 
and he is ready to argue even with the 
ghost of Bowditch. The teacher of the 
self-sufficient veterans, instead of being 
allowed to impart instruction in orderly 
and shipshape fashion, found himself 
playing a lone hand in vociferous joint 
debate. 

However, one of ftis elderly acolytes 
did qualify according to that student’s 
personal belief, and accepted a charter 
for Rio. It is probable that in his fervor 
for argument “Uncle Jimmie’’—he is 
known all along coast by that title 
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_ ard only half of what his mentor said 

. him. At any rate, in figuring his 
patbice by his sights and his tables, he 
took no note of the fact that he had 
crossed the equator, and so he kept night 
on adding instead of subtracting; every 
dav his dead-reckoning told him that 
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he was going south; but the figures over 
which he pored and cursed were equally 
emphatic in their declaration that he was 
going astern to the norrard. At high 
noon, when the sun was blazing fairly 
at the zenith, he sighted a Norwegian 
bark, climbed into the rigging and 
hailed, asking the incredulous mariner 
to give him the right latitude. The vi- 
king’s retort to Uncle Jimmie revealed 
a practical seaman’s suspicion that he 
was the target for some of that world- 
celebrated Yankee humor, and he vili- 
fed his questioner with sullen Norse 
oaths and sailed on without vouchsafing 
a word of information. Therefore Uncle 
Jimmie gave up ciphering, depended on 
dead-reckoning, and made the round 
trip to Rio without trouble, except that 
on the return he was twice blown back 
to sea after he had made lucky stabs and 
had fetched in sight of Sandy Hook 
lightship. Under the circumstances, 
when he did at last make harbor, he was 
in such a preoccupied state of mind that 
he cut up a caper which nearly lost him 
his wife. 

She had made the trip with him, and 
for two weeks, on account of the adverse 
gales, meals had been reduced to a 
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starvation basis. The moment the 
anchor was down Uncle Jimmie hustled 
ashore on the tug to report to consignee 
and present his papers at the custom- 
house. He returned in the evening by 
hired motor-boat, chewing a toothpick, 
dozy and complacent after a_ heroic 
dinner of steak, hxings, and straw- 
berries, opened his eyes wide on his 
waiting and hungry wife, and, with 
many clucks of self-reproach, told her 
that he had been so taken up by business 
and his appetite for a square meal that 
he had clean forgotten that she was on 
board. Uncle Jimmie freely and frankly 
reported to friends that she “mauled” 
him and that he encouraged her to do it. 

Uncle Jimmie has a brother who is 
known as “Topmast Tom” by his inti- 
mates in the apple-tree fleet, and the 
success of the Rio venture stirred family 
emulation. The old Herald was avail- 
able for a gamble, and the sight of three 
thousand dollars in big bills in a manila 
envelope, displayed by Uncle Jimmie as 
his share of the spoils of the Rio ad- 
venture, tempted Topmast Tom to be- 
come a gambler. 

To be sure, the old [Herald had been 


abandoned at sea two years before and 
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had been salvaged with its load of lum- 
ber by three Swan’s Island fishermen, 
who cleaned up handsome profit on 
the lumber and then beached the 
schooner and turned it into a combina- 
tion wharf and lobster-pound. A tidal 
wave floated it after a while, and a 
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wrecking company got hold of the dere- 
lict and used it for a lighter; then along 
came a concern which was searching des- 
perately for something to carry cargo in 
these troublous days of scarce bottoms. 
When the Herald had been once more 
cuffed and smoothed into the semblance 
of a schooner along came Topmast Tom, 
last of all, still licking his lips over the 
memory of Uncle Jimmie’s yellowbacks. 

But Topmast Tom was too thorough 
an apple-treer to venture very far off- 
shore. In fact, when a “no’theaster” 
caught him on his first trip he was so 
near shore that he had not room enough 
to work her and ratch off. 

In swirl of snow and smash of tempest 
he went broadside on to the Jersey sands, 
and he and his men rode for more than 
thirty hours on a bucking mast-head, 
a perilous and bone-jolting experience, 
because the starboard back-stays had 
parted, and when the schooner rolled 
the port back-stays brought the mast 
up with a horrible jerk. And with every 
jerk it seemed that the stays must part 
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and the mast must fall. After those 
thirty hours of agonizing uncertainty on 
that pendulum the mast did fall and into 
the sea they went; but the tangled 
rigging held the mast outboard like a 
gigantic boat boom and the miserable 
men straddled it like jockeys ahorse- 
back, dipping into the sea, then tossing 
high in air as the vessel rolled on the 
sand. They were rescued by surf-boats 
after ten hours of that unspeakab le 
ducking-stool experience; and out of 
that experience has come Topmast 
Tom’s “prayer,” which has become 
fairly well known by word of mouth 
along shore. The cook, after the mast 
fell, asked the skipper to pray. The 
skipper did, according to his lights: 
“O Lord! We're in a hell of a scrape! 
If Ye ever intend to do anything for us 
Ye'd better do it now!” In whatever 
light the theologian may look on the 
form of that supplication, it must be 
conceded that Topmost Tom displayed 
proper patience before he spoke and due 
meekness when he did speak, and those 
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traits are wholesome attributes of 
prayer. 

It is a fact that innate reverence is a 
common characteristic of the coaster 
folk. The solemn silences of the sea, the 
brooding sky, and the broad reaches 
favor meditation on the mysteries. No 
mere superficial, Sunday-only religion 
serves those who have ‘“‘come out.” 
Deep, devout, and daily devotion marks 
their “stand.” They do not readily 
embrace creeds; most of them rally 
under the banner of what they call “The 
Holiness Movement.” ‘That means the 
adoption of the most rigid rules of recti- 
tude and the abandonment of all habits 
which might reflect on the spirit of 
consecration. The phraseology of sup- 
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plication may be a bit untutored and 
the ability to express reverence may be 
cramped, but the zeal is never absent. 

I was in a shore tent-meeting when a 
crowd of enthusiastic mariners arose 
and gave three cheers for the Lord as a 
sincere expression of faith; an orthodox 
clergyman-——a summer boarder in the lo- 
cality—fled from the tent, whispering, 
“Blasphemy!” However, I have seen 
more Bibles than barometers aboard the 
craft of the apple-tree fleet, having the 
advantage, as a “native,” of rather 
peculiar intimacy through many years 
of yachting; and many a skipper have | 
seen, when the sunlit sea offered a 
“good chanst across”’ and the wind was 
fair, sitting in the lee alley with Bible 
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propped on his knees, knitting a sock 
yes, that is what | said—knitting! Four 
out of five of the old-fashioned skippers 
kill time that way. 

There have been cases where religious 
zeal ov ertopped business prudence. Is- 
rael takes to its tents on the shore in the 
summer-time. 
Following west 
from the mouth of 
the Penobscot 
there are camp- 
meetings at lem- 
ple Heights, at 
Northport, at 
Harpswell, at Old 
Orchard, and oth- 
erpoints. Acertain 
skipper who has 
regularly loaded 
bricks from 
Brewer to Boston 
would, no doubt, 
be so thoroughly 
fortified by his 
principles that he 
could sail relent- 
lessly past Scylla 
or Circe, no mat- 
ter how sweetly 
the sirens piped 
up; but he is not 
able to get past 
those camp- 
meetings. In the 
summer the Bos- 
ton folks never 
know when that 
cargo of bricks will 
be along. Whenan 
exasperated consignee sends out a tracer, 
the skipper—**Camp-meeting Ben”—is 
usually found holding with gnarled 
thumb and halyard-gouged forefinger to 
one side of a hymn-book, assisting with 
husky bass a devout soprano who has 
tendered courtesies to a meek stranger. 
\s the skipper owns four-fifths of the 
schooner, he is not especially amenable 
to business discipline. 

For many years the old Polly has been 
the most celebrated sc hooner along the 
Atlantic coast, for the Polly was a priva- 
teer in the war of 1812. But in these 
days the equally ancient Hiram is most 
talked about, and usually when she en- 
ters or leaves a harbor she gets a fine 
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salute from all the steamer whistles. 
That’s because her captain is Mrs. 
Georgia Orne and the crew is made up of 
women, with one exception—Mr. Orne, 
husband of the skipper, sails as first 
mate and saws the wood for the galley 
fire. And Mrs. Orne declares that she 
does not want to 
vote! She carries 
laths, shingles, 
and lumber south 
and brings back 
coal. The Hiram 
is one hundred 
years old and 
every butt in her 
is still sound. 
They built well 
in those early 
days! 

In this new and 
clamorous hunt 
for cargo-carriers 
the younger gen- 
eration is trying 


the old shipyards 
and to build new 
recruits for the 
apple - tree fleet; 
and so we come to 
a question which 
is asked when the 
word goes forth 
that this or that 
doddering veteran 
of the seas is sold 
and resold for fan- 
cy prices — why 
not repeople the 
ocean with Yankee schooners? 
Several enterprising concerns who 
have taken possession of the chip dirt 
where yards once flourished have sent 
cruisers into the forests of the upper 
Atlantic coast to hunt for suitable ship 
timber. To date, outside of ship knees, 
not enough timber has been located to 
pay the wages and the expenses of the 
cruisers. A trainload of Oregon timber 
ordered and shipped in October, 1916, 
did not reach the Atlantic coast until 
March, 1917. Furthermore, where are 
the ship carpenters? In most cases the 
sons and grandsons of the men who 
built ships in Maine and Massachusetts 


are now automobile experts. So the 





to revive some of 









































Hiram and the Polly and the Herald are 
still on the job, and even the M. K. 
Rawley is off again, and she had been 
strippe -d and had swung at her moorings 
for so long that when I walked her deck 
a few years ago there was grass enough 
in her seams to call for a Seupiainee. 

Admittedly, the men who are taking 
new chances with these old hookers show 
courage, whether it is the courage of 
recklessness or the boldness inspired by 
sight of the stuff which Uncle Jimmie 
tugged around in a manila envelope. 
But every one of them knows that he has 
an anchor to windward, an ever-present 
help in time of trouble, and all through 
the generous providence of Uncle Sam. 
The coast-guard cutters are the big 
brothers of the apple-tree fleet! 

It is certain that there would be fewer 
adventurers above those barnacled keels 
were it not for the big brothers. 
Schooner skippers are now thrifty and 
well-informed, and see to it that the big 
brothers are kept busy. There are 
plenty of telephones alongshore—and 
the cutters have wireless connection 
with coast stations where the telephone 
supplements the radio. 

[herefore, in case of ice in a reach or 
ice in a harbor—jingle of telephone, 
crack of spark, and down comes the 
cutter and smashes through. If a blow 
tears the rotten canvas out of the bolt 
ropes the cutter is called and gives the 
disabled schooner a free tow. If an old 
packet misstays and goes on to a ledge 
the cutter is called to pull her off—and 
give a tow! It does beat a tugboat, and 
Uncle Sam asks no salvage. If the big 
brother ever suspects a design to work 
him, he says nothing. Uncle Sam tells 
him to render succor. But it does stir 
deep, deep thoughts to go banging down- 
coast and find a schooner, after it has 
been reported as being in a dangerous 
position on a reef, swinging placidly at 
anchor, with the skipper plaintively 
asking—“‘ seeing that you’re here’’—for 
a tow to his destination, a score of miles 
against a head wind which has been 
holding him. Once more, free towage! 
And so guileless, so forlorn, so meek! 
But our Uncle Samuel is an amiable old 

zentleman, no matter how busy he is. 
Heh has grown quite used to being gouged 
in petty ways. 
—CXXXIV.—No 
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It has been my privilege to cruise 
rather extensively on coast-guard cut- 
ters for the purpose of studying the 
work, and some day I hope to put into 
words the epic which these silent and 
self-sacrifcing men live. Their work is 
performed offshore in the batter and 
shatter of tempest or in hidden reaches 
—and sailors are not usually loquacious. 

A recent occurrence may serve to ex- 
plain partially why so many aged vessels 
of the apple-tree fleet are still on the 
job, thanks to the big brothers. The 
coast-guard cutter Ossipee answered a 
call from the vicinity of Sequin Island, 
rocky sentinel at the most savage point 
of the Maine coast. There the wild 
tide-rips, where the Kennebec belches 
its volume into the sea, raise mountain- 
ous waves — frothing pyramids and 
steep-walled breakers. A schooner had 
tried to make the river mouth, had 
missed it, and had been obliged to anchor 
in the breakers, and was slowly dragging 
in spite of her two kedges. The running 
sea was so terrific that folks ashore could 
not see the cutter’s funnel when she 
dropped into the valleys of the surges; 
the cutter took desperate risks in ventur- 
ing close inshore because such depths 
were scooped by ‘the waves so that the 
bottom threatened her even in the ship 
channel. She shot a line and passed a 
hawser, and after a gigantic struggle 
pulled the schooner off and towed her 
thirty miles to her destination. Then 
the cutter went back and secured both 
anchors and the chains; the skipper of 
the little coaster had only one helper 
and was obliged to slip his cables. He 
was a young man, desperately poor, was 
working the schooner on shares, and had 
no money to buy other equipment. The 
captain of the cutter was approached 
later by the skipper of another apple- 
treer. 

“Hear you have pulled the Mary 
Eliza off ’m Pond Island bar!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tt ain’t considered no great shakes 
alongshore, I’ve got to inform you! The 
critter who runs her is a wuthless cuss, 
and that woman was somebody he had 
eloped with; they wasn’t wuth saving!” 

This may be considered as rather 
harsh opinion in spite of the enormity 
of the offense; but on the coast elope- 
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ments are viewed with the severity in- 
spired by the primitive emotions, some- 
times! And at other times—! 

The captain of the Carme/—lime to 
New York, and back with fertilizer— 
found his home locked up and learned 
that his wife and three children had run 
away with the skipper of a Blue-nose 
trading packet. He accepted the situa- 
tion with considerable serenity, stated 
frankly that he and his wife had not 
been getting along very well, anyway, 
and agreed with the sentiments of con- 
doling neighbors that it was “good red- 
dance to*bad rubbage.” 

But during the Carme/’s next trip the 
Blue-nose chap came sailing back and 
cleaned all the furniture out of the un- 
tenanted house, confessing later that the 
woman urged him to do it because she 
couldn’t get along without her famil- 
iar belongings. The captain of the Car- 
mel chased after, captured the home- 
despoiler, and had him put into State 
prison for breaking and entering in the 
night-time. He said—and the neigh- 
bors agreed—that the first offense might 
be overlooked because the wife went of 
her own accord. But in the case of the 
unwilling furngure it was altogether 
different—that was “rubbing it in.” 

But the skipper of a lime-schooner is 
naturally testy. On half his trips across 
the Gulf of Maine the lime is set on 
fire by the percolation of water and the 
deck gets so hot that all the crew become 
“dancing kodobabuses,” trying to find 
a cool place on which to set their feet. 

However, lime is not the most exas- 
perating cargo a coast packet carries. A 
farmer decided to put a flock of sheep on 
Outer Heron Island for the summer and 
hired the captain of the Jared P. Bangs 
for the excursion cruise. Half-way out, 
when the surge began to heave, the 
protesting ram,laccording to the story, in- 
vaded the quarter-deck, took the captain 
unawares, and butted him over the rail. 

The captain caught a line and was 
hauled on board and ferociously retali- 
ated by heaving over the ram—and all 
the baaing sheep followed their leader 
into the sea. Sheep are good swimmers; 
it was lucky for he captain that they 
are. But it was dark before the last one 
was captured and tossed on board. And 
the captain took such a fierce and last- 


ing dislike to wool in any form that he 
flung into the sea his knitting-needles, 
two balls of yarn, and a half-done stock- 
ing. He announced that in the future, 
if he wanted to knit, he would use two 
spars and a forty-fathom cable. 

In the matter of wool, it is hinted that 
some reprehensible ofJ mariners have 
made a lot of money in past years by 
smuggling that commodity from the 
Provinces into the States, doing that 
nefarious business in vessels so decrepit 
that loss of the carrier would not damage 
the pocket-book very much in case of 
seizure. But revealing the frailties of 
our brothers is not pleasant. However, 
there is so much grim humor in one 
illicit affair that it really clamors for in- 
sertion in the records of the apple- 
treers. 

The old /ntrepid became very rickety 
after a dozen years in the paving-block 
trade, following on a long period of 
other activity. Just about the time the 
skipper-owner decided to scrap her he 
fell in with a shore farmer who wished 
there was such a thing as junking a run- 
out farm. After some sparring in order 
to plumb each other’s inclinations and 
capacity for knavery, they made a trade. 
They hired a hay press and pressed the 
farmer’s cheap swale grass inside a thin 
wrapper of good herd’s-grass, and 
traded, for once in their lives, on their 
past reputation for general integrity; 
they induced a local insurance agent to 
insure vessel and cargo at a good round 
figure as a going and worthy proposition. 
Then they sailed, the two of them and 
no others. Half-way across the Gulf of 
Maine they poured kerosene on the 
cargo, set it on fire, and took to their 
dory and rowed with all their might to 
get out of the vicinity of the schooner. 

In the gray dawn they were picked up 
by a fisherman and were landed on 
T wharf in Boston—and the story which 
they told to all hearers and the report 
they made to the custom-house and to 
the insurance people constituted full and 
complete description of how the galley 
funnel set fire to the deckload, how they 
had fought the flames with might and 
main until their hair and whiskers were 
singed (they had carefully performed 
that service for each other) and how 
they escaped in their dory and had seen 
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the Intrepid plunge under after she had 
been burned to the water’s edge. Pri- 

vately they were quite sure their story 
oan hold because the red glare on the 
horizon had faded out suddenly while 
they rowed. 

But when they returned to Portland 
a few days later, by steamer, they saw 
in the gray dawn off the harbor’s mouth 
a familiar figure—a spectacle as startling 
as that when the cat came back with its 
tombstone under its arm. There was 
the faithful Intrepid, scorched and smell- 
ing to high heaven, but afloat and prac- 
tically intact, cargo and all. A couple 
of motor Hamptons were kicking it 
along. What had happened would have 
been foreseen, undoubtedly, by shrewd 
villains—treal villains. That torched-up 
schooner had attracted small craft as an 
electric light draws moths. The two 

fishing-boats which arrived first had men 
enough to handle the fire, for the flames 
had licked off the kerosene and the swale- 
grass fillers burned sluggishly. Intrepid 
salvaged—I ntrepid telling its own story! 
In two minutes after the steamer docked 
a fugitive farmer and a galloping apple- 
tree skipper were heading for the Grand 
Trunk railroad station. Canada is a big 
country! 

The affair attracted a lot of attention 
long coast because the admiralty court 
almost never has a case of barratry 
brought before it. In the first place, few 
of the skippers carry insurance, and in 
the next place they distrust their shrewd- 
ness as villains. it is usually a safe man 
who realizes his own limitations. 

One old skipper who prides himself on 
his general acuteness in all matters will 
not try fishing, for, he says, “fish have 
no brains’; he will not condescend to 
have dealings with such creatures. His 
belief that he always knows just the 
right thing to do is perfectly centered; 
when he arrived at church one day and 
found the services underway he got 
down on his hands and knees and 
crawled all the way up the center aisle 
to his pew so that he would not disturb 
the meeting. No one in his community 
has been able as yet to convince him 
that he did not do exactly the right 
thing; he ascribes all the disturbance to 
the fools who did not know enough to 
mind their own business. 
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He gave medical treatment to one of 
his men on shipboard and later disputed 
the physician who declared that the man 
was suffering from tuberculosis. 

“In order to make sure about that,” 
stated the skipper, “I took an anesthetic 
and looked down the feller’s throat.” 

“You took an— You mean he took 
one!” 

“Nothing of the sort. I took it—one 
I had made myself. I whittled it out of 
an ash belaying-pin and made it spoon- 
shaped so that I could jam down his 
tongue flat. And I looked down his 
throat and there wasn’t a sign of a took- 
erbooble on his lung.” 

But though one opinionated skipper 
overestimated his ability in the matter 
of diagnosis, the average coaster captain 
is always ready when emergency calls; 
he can poultice a burn, put stitches into 
a wound, and set broken limbs, and that 
ministration, even if it is rough and 
ready, is Samaritan kindness when a 
schooner is offshore and a poor chap 
needs instant succor. It means having 
plenty of grit on both sides. In one in- 
stance a skipper friend of mine was both 
patient and operator. 

His pet dog, a big collie, slept regu- 
larly in the captain's cabin beside the 
berth, and one night the captain, answer- 
ing a sudden hail from deck in a storm, 
leaped upon the dog in leaving the berth, 
fell, and the frightened animal tore his 
master’s lip from nostril downward, di- 
viding it completely. The captain stood 
before a looking-glass and set five 
stitches into the wound and did such a 
good job that to-day the scar is barely 
noticeable. 

It was not by mere accident that Cap- 
tain Hedge placed the dog high up in 
the roster of the crew. An apple-treer 
without a dog does not seem to be 
thoroughly fitted for sea. On the old 
Araminta, the three brothers who made 
up the crew—‘ Dublin Dan,” “Sinbad 
the Sailor,” and “‘ Dandy Bill” —always 
carried a barrel of apples specially for 
their dog’s tooth, and gave him a glass 
pitcher to drink from, though they used 
tin pannikins for themselves. That was 
an extreme of attention which provoked 
ridicule even from men who owned dogs. 
However, the brothers were convinced 
that their dog was a mascot who brought 
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them all their good luck; and when he 
died they sold their hooker and lived 
out their days as recluses on Little 
Spruce off Roque Bluffs. Their super- 
stition possessed them as completely as 
other superstitions control the actions 
of the men who dare the hazards of the 
sea. A cobweb in the moon has held 
many a schooner at anchor till the hoo- 
doo has passed, and to walk past a dead 
rat without spitting three times invites 
certain disaster. 

The bulldog of the Esmeralda, packet 
freighter for the settlements between 
Portland and Machias, in intelligence 
and accomplishments, is reckoned a 
paragon of dogs. In Portland he walks 
up-town with the captain and returns 
alone with any purchases and news- 

apers which may be intrusted to him. 

le even brings back meat, and this 
quota of self-restraint puts him in a class 
by himself. ' 

One day, according to legend, this 
dog was actor in an affair which has 
been debated warmly ever since; it 
gives rise to the argument whether the 
dog is the wisest of his generation or just 
a plain canine fool. There is no middle 
ground among the disputants along the 
water-front. The event itself was sufh- 
ciently grotesque to merit mention. 

The captain decided to test the dog’s 
intelligence as a shopper. Therefore he 
put a coin into a basket which he hitched 
to the animal’s collar, and then rapped 
his knuckles on an outspread newspaper, 
getting the dog’s undivided attention. 
Lastly, he pointed up the wharf and told 
the dog to “Git!” Fido obeyed with 
alacrity and went up the wharf’s road- 
way in a cloud of dust. 

At the head of the long wharf there 
was a bold terrace of a little park whose 
Irish caretaker had turned out to graze 
his pair of pet goats, hitched together 
with a short leash. The dog dashed up 
the terrace and overtook the frightened 
goats, setting his jaws on the leather 
leash with his best grip. The goats 
leaped from the embankment, carrying 
the dog with them and landed on a fruit- 
peddler’s dozing horse, a goat on each 
side, like saddle-bags; the leash held 
and so did the bulldog. Down the wharf 
went the outfit and the terrified horse 
did not pause when he reached the end; 
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he leaped over the rail of the Esmeralda 
and went flat on deck in a tangle of 
harness, goats, and dog. 

After matters had been set right, in- 
cluding pay to the fruit-merchant and 
apologies to the goat-owner, the captain 
took Fido to one side and disparaged 
his intelligence, rapping his knuckles 
once more on the newspaper and inform- 
ing the canine shopper that he had not 
been sent for goats or bananas. 

“Just a minute, sir!’ broke in the 
cook, who was listening. “‘Do you no- 
tice what you have been rapping your 
hand on?” 

The captain looked at the sheet. It 
carried a big advertisement of bock beer 
with a goat rampant in the middle of it. 

However, debate-can never settle the 
dispute, because there are so many per- 
sons who insist that mere coincidence is 
the element that usually makes truth 
stranger than fiction. The cook and the 
captain remain loyal to the bulldog; 
they declare that not only did he get 
what he was sent after, but he bor- 
rowed a horse to bring back his spoil. 

A few years ago the water-front wise- 
acres were predicting the early passing 
of the apple-tree fleet because the old 
hookers were becoming unseaworthy. 
But just nuw the fleet is mighty hearty, 
healthy, and busy. Men with capital 
have dug up some of the ancient ship 
carpenters and it is thought that when 
transportation facilities get into better 
shape sufficient timber can be gathered 
along the coast of the north Atlantic to 
put the.yards into operation. Already 
they are launching a few tern (three- 
masted) schooners between Quoddy and 
Noank; it is significant that they are 
first undertaking the smaller vessels of 
the modeis of the old days. The era of 
the gigantic six-masters seems to have 
passed forever. They were of such 
extreme length that in a seaway three 
waves neal them all at once and 
soon their wooden frames were so racked 
that the seams chewed and spat oakum 
as fast as it could be calked in. Pru- 
dence suggested close proximity to an 
apple-tree. Perhaps the newer and 
snugger little fellows, manned by the 


younger generation of Yankee advent- 
urers, will be able to shed the sobriquet 
which has attached to them so long. 
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The Home-Coming 


BY ACHMED ABDULLAH 


ZAR KHAN was off to 
act his own country in the 
a@ Month of Pilgrimages. 
He broke the long jour- 

\ ney at Bokhara, to buy 
%\)a horse for the trip 
< South, to exchange his 
Egy ptian money for a rupee draft on a 
Hindu banker in Afghanistan, and to 
buy sweets and silks for the many 
cousins in his native village. 

He had left there sixteen years before, 
a child of seven, when his father, a poor 
man, but eager for gain, and sensing no 
chance for barter and profit in the 
crumbling basalt ridges of the foot-hills, 
had gone West—to Cairo. There he and 
his father—the mother had died in 
giving him birth—had lived all these 
vears; all these years he had spent in 
that city of smoky purple and dull 
orange, but never had he been of Cairo. 
The tang of the home land had not left 
him; always his heart had called back 
to the sweep and snow of the hills, and 
he had fed his love with gossamer 
memories and with the brave tales 
which his father, Ali Khan, told him 
when the homesickness was in his 
nostrils and when the bazaar gold of 
Cairo seemed gray and useless dross. 

Of gold there had come plenty. Ali 
Khan had prospered, and in his tight 
little shop in the Gamalyieh, the Quarter 
of the Camel-Drivers, he had held his 
own with the Red Sea traders who 
meet there, and cheat and fight and give 
one another the full-flavored abuse of 
near-by Asia. 

Yar Khan had lived the haphazard 
life of Eastern childhood, with no lessons 
but those of the crowded, crooked 
streets and an occasional word of prosy 
Koranic wisdom from some wticad woe. 
among his father’s customers. When 





~ he had reached his fifteenth year, man- 


hood had come—sudden and a little 
cruel as it comes to Asians. On that 
day, his father had taken him into the 


shop, and, with a great gesture of his 
lean arms, had pointed at the dusty 
confusion of his stock-in-trade; at the 
mattings full of yellow Persian tobacco, 
the pipe bowls of red clay, the palm- 
leaf bags containing coffee and coarse 
brown sugar, the flat green boxes filled 
with arsenic and rhubarb and antimony 
and tafl and sal-ammoniac. 

“He of great head becomes a chief, 
and he of great feet a shepherd,” Ali 
Khan had said, ridiculing Fate after 
the manner of the hill-bred. ‘Thou art 
blood of my blood. From this day on, 
thou wilt be a trader, and thou wilt 
prosper. Gold will come to thy hands 
unasked, like a courtezan.” 

Ali Khan had been right. Together, 
father and son had prospered. They 
had heaped gold on clinking gold, and 
of gold, too, had been the father’s end- 
less talk, praising the cold metal at 
yawning length, dwelling, as it were, 
on the outer husk of things; and when 
Yar Khan’s softer mind rebelled at the 
hard philosophy Ali Khan would laugh 
and say: “Thou art right, little son. 
Gold is the breath of a thief. Gold is 
adjinn. Gold is an infidel sect. But—” 
with a shrewd wink—*‘give gold to a 
mangy dog—and the people will call 
him Sir Dog. For gold is strength!” 

It was only in the evenings, when they 
had put up the heavy wooden shutters 
of their shop and were returning to their 
tiny whitewashed living-house in the 
Suk-en-Nahassim, that often something 
like a veil of discontent would fall over 
the older man’s shrill greed. 

“Gold buys this-——and that—and 
this,” he would say, in a hushed voice, 
pointing at some rich Pasha’s silent, 
extravagant house, with its projecting 
cornices, its bulbous balconies of fretted 
woodwork supported by gigantic corbels 
and brackets, and the dim oil lamp 
glimmering above the carved gate— 
“sold buys this—and no more!”’—and 
when a woman of the Egyptians—a 
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woman swathed from head to foot, with 
only the eyes showing—crossed his 
path, he would cry, “They do not wear 
veils, at home, in the hills.” Then, 
quite suddenly, he would break into 
harsh laughter and add, “But veils cost 
gold, Yar Khan, and we sell veils . . . 
thou and I—in the Gamalyieh!” 

Yar Khan understood that his father 
was homesick. But when he begged him 
to return to the hills Ali Khan would 
reply with the proverb which says that 
the cock leaves home for four days onl 
—and returns a peacock. He would add, 
with a crooked smile: ‘Of what use the 
peacock’s green tail on the dung-hills? 
Of what use the gold of Egypt on the 
barren rocks?’—and then again the 
talk would be of seasons and of the gold 
which comes with the shifting seasons’ 
swing. 

But Yar Khan would not understand 
why his father did not return to the 
hills, why he preferred to live in Cairo— 
between the dusty shop and the tiny 
whitewashed living-house—up and down, 
up and down, like a buffalo putting his 
shaggy back to the water-wheel— 
heavy and slow and blind. He only 
knew that his father was eating out his 
heart with longing for the chill, dark 
pines; and his own homesickness— 
though his memories were vague—would 
be upon his shoulder like a stinging 
brand. 

Now his father was dead. There was 
no lack of gold; and once more the 
thought of home had come to Yar 
Khan like a sudden inrush of light after 
a long, leaden, unlifting day. He was 
off to his own country in the Month of 
Pilgrimages. 

The old priest whom he met at Bok- 
hara—mumbling his prayers and click- 
ing his rosary beads in front of the little 
pink mosque of Bala-i-Hava—told him 
that there was a certain significance to 
the date—told him, too, after the thin, 
pretentious manner of Moslem hierarchy, 
that he did not know if the omen be bad 
or good—‘For,” he added, “there is 
no power nor strength save in Allah 
the Most High!” and Yar Khan, who 
had lost most of his respect for holy 
men in the blue, slippery mud of the 
Nile, snapped his fingers with gentle 
derision, threw the whining graybeard 


a handful of chipped copper coins, and 
turned to the bazaars to buy presents 
for his cousins. 

He bought and bought—embroidered 
silks from Khiva and from far Moscow, 
pink and green sweetmeats from across 
the Chinese border, and Persian silver 
filigree for the young girls. He paid 
royally, without bargaining; for to-day 
he was master—buying, not selling— 
and the smooth touch of the gold pieces 
as he took them from his twisted waist- 
band and clinked them down on the 
counter was pleasant. It was like a 
prophecy: of conquest and, in a way, of 
freedom. He swung the furry goat- 
skin bag which held his purchases over 
his supple shoulders and turned toward 
the open market-place to buy a horse. 

Rapidly he passed through the 
bunched crowds-——crowds of all Asia— 
solemn, impassive-looking Bokharans, 
gently ambling along on gaily capari- 
soned mules; straight-backed gipsies, 
swaggering with the beggars’ arrogance 
of their race; melancholy Turkomans 
in immense fur-caps and plaited duffle 
coats; Greeks, cunning-faced and sleek 
and odiously handsome; green-turbaned, 
wide-stepping shareefs, the aristocracy 
of Islam; anxious-eyed, tawdry Ar- 
menians; Sarts bristling with weapons 
and impudence; here and there a 
bearded official of the Ameer’s house- 
hold, with his air of steely assurance, 
superb self-satisfaction hooded under 
his sharply curved eyelids—and once in 
a while a woman, in white from head to 
foot, a restful relief to the blaze of 
colors all around. 

Yar Khan looked, but he felt no desire 
to linger. For him there was no fra- 
grance in the blossom-burdened gardens, 
no music in the song of the oil bird, no 
beckoning in the life of the streets— 
motley and shrill and busy—with shaggy 
Northern dromedaries dragging along 
their loads and looming against the sky- 
line like a gigantic scrawl of Asian hand- 
writing, with the hundreds of tiny 
donkeys tripping daintily under their 
burdens of charcoal and fiery-colored 
vegetables, with numbers of two-wheeled, 
arbas creaking in their heavy joints— 
with all the utter, riotous meaning 
of trade and barter and gold. He 
bought a horse, a dun stallion with 
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A RAUCOUS VOICE BADE HIM TELL WHY HE CAME BY NIGHT, UNHERALDED 
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high, peaked withers, and rode out of 
the Southern Gate without turning 
around. Down the long south trail he 
rode—toward the little steel-gray village 
perched on a flat, circular mountain top 
which is calied The Hoof of the Wild Goat 
in the Afghan tongue. 

He pulled into Balkh, white as a leper 
with the dust of the road, traded his 
stallion for a lean racing camel, which 
had a profusion of blue ribbons plaited 
into the bridle as protection against 
the djinns and ghouls of the desert— 
a superstition of his native land at 
which he smiled, quite without malice— 
filled his saddle-bags with slabs of 
grayish wheaten bread and with little 
hard, golden apricots, and was off again, 
crossing the Great River at the shock of 
dawn. He watched it for a long time; 
for, springing up in the Hindu Kush, 
storming bacek the granite gorges of 
the lower ranges, it was to him a nies- 
senger of the home he had dreamt of 
and longed for these many years. So 
he watched the impetuous, green-blue 
flood bearing down to the soft Persian 
lowlands with a shout and a roar, dash- 
ing against the bank as though trying 
to sweep it away bodily, then swirling 
by in two foaming streams on either 
side. And from the cool waters there 
rose a flavor of that utter, sharp freedom 
which was to him the breath, the 
reason, the soul of the hills as he remem- 
bered them. 

Yar Khan gave a deep, throaty laugh 
of sheer joy. “‘Home—and the salt of 
the home winds!” he thought, and he 
thought the words in the Afghan tongue, 
the harsh tongue of his childhood which 
he had nearly forgotten in the gliding, 
pursing gutturals of the Cairo streets. 

mpatience overtook him. ‘“‘Home, lean 

daughter of unthinkable begetting!” he 
shouted at the snarling camel; he 
tickled its soft muzzle with the point of 
his dagger, urging it on to greater 
speed; and on the fifteenth day out of 
Bokhara, the thirtieth out of Cairo, he 
found himself in the valley below The 
Hoof of the Wild Goat. 

He opened wide his lungs and filled 
them with the snow-sharp air, as though 
to cleanse himself from the shackling 
abominations of that far Egypt where 
he had lived the years of his youth. 
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Already night had dropped down from 
the higher peaks; and in the purple 
depths of the cloudless sky hung a 
froth of stars that sparkled with the 
cold-white gleam of diamonds. 

He jacked the camel to its knees and 
dismounted. But that night he did 
not stop to make camp, nor did he sit 
long at his meal. For above him, like 
a dream of freedom, stretched the rock- 
perched village of his birth, and every 
minute spent here in the valley was 
like another wasted year. So he sat 
down, picked up a handful of mulberries 
and ate them; and when a shaggy, 
skulking Afridi came wandering into 
the valley, a wire-bound Snicer in his 
arms, and doubtless out to take a late 
shot at a blood-enemy, Yar Khan 
stopped him with a shouted friendly 
greeting and offered him the camel as 
a present. For he was anxious to tread 
the jagged rocks of The Hoof of the 
Wild Goat, and he knew that no 
plains-bred animal could find foothold 
on the narrow, winding path which led 
to the mountain top. Often his father 
had described the path to him, every 
foot of it—too, savoring every foot of 
it in the telling. 

The price of the camel? ‘ Masha, 
illah!” he thought, “my father bar- 
tered the years of his manhood for a 
waistbandful of coined gold; let me then 
throw away a handful for a minute of 
home!’ and he put the bridle m the 
Afridi’s eager hand, crooking two fingers 
in sign of a free present. 

“Manda na bash—May your feet 
never be weary!” the grateful Afridi 
shouted after Yar Khan, who was al- 
ready speeding up the dark path, the 
heavy goatskin bag punctuating each 
step, the joy in his heart as keen as a 
new-ground sword. 

The night was a pall of deep brown, 
and the road twisted and dipped and 
turned. But he walked along steadily 
and sure-footed, though he had not seen 
the hills, except in dreams, since he was 
a lisping babe riding astride his nurse’s 
stout hips. It seemed to him as if the 
flame in his heart was lighting up the 
uncharted night, as if the thought of 
home was serving him for an unerring 
beacon among the slippery timber-falls 
and the hidden, crumbling -rock-slides; 
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on he pushed, toward the higher peaks 
cooled with the wailing Mectiesn thun- 
der, and, just before the break of day, 
turning a massive rock crowned with 
a stunted lone pine, he came upon the 
village which huddled, dwarfed and 
shapeless, among the jagged granite 
boulders—stretching on toward the 
North like a smudge of sooty gray below 
the glimmering band of the eternal 
snows. 

“O Allah!” he mumbled, softly. “O 
Thou Raiser of the flags of increase to 
those who persevere in thanking Thee— 
I praise Thee and I bless and salute our 
Lord Mohammed, the excelling in 
dignity!” and again, with rising, high- 

itched voice, “O Allah!’ —lettin 
oose all his long-throttled love nal 
longing in one great cry. 

Th hen quite suddenly he was silent. 
He drew back a step. He listened in- 
tently. There was a faint stir of dry 
leaves, a soft crackling of steel and, the 
next moment, a squat form robed in 
sheepskins loomed up from a clump of 
thorn-trees; a wide-mouthed smooth- 
bore was pressed against Yar Khan’s 
chest, and a raucous voice bade him 
state his name, the names of his father 
and grandfather, his race, his clan, his 
destination and his reasons for coming 
by night, unasked and unheralded, to 
The Hoof of the Wild Goat. “Speak 
quick, cow maiming-jackal spawn!” 
commanded the Afghan, with the ready 
abuse of the hills, and Yar Khan 
laughed delightedly. This was what he 
had expected, what he had hoped for, 
this greeting out of the wilderness; this 
savage, free call of his own people, his 
own blood—cousin and cousin again 
through frequent intermarriage. 

Smiling, he looked at the face of his 
cousin—for cousin he must be—which 
was like a bearded smear of gold-flecked 
red in the dim light of the rising sun. 
He stated whence he came and why and 
whereto, winding up by saying, “I 
am Yar Khan, the son of Ali Khan, 
grandson of Abderrahman Khan—the 
Afghan—the Usbek-Khel,” and, un- 
known to himself, a note of savage pride 
had crept into the telling of name and 
pedigree. 

The other eyed him suspiciously, un- 
decided what to do. He had heard of 


Ali Khan, the man who had left the 
hills and who had gone South, in search 
of gold. And this—he clutched his 
rifle with steady hands—this smooth- 
faced, leaky-tongued stranger claimed 
to be his son. But perhaps this night- 
prowler was a spy sent by the Governor 
of Kabul to look into the matter of 
certain bullocks that had strayed away 
from the valley. Still, Ali Khan had 
had a son—and— 

Suddenly he gave a shrill, kitelike 
whistle, and, a moment later, a second 
sentinel dropped from a rock crest. 
Came a whispered colloquy between 
the two villagers, another rigorous 
cross-examination as to Yar Khan’s 
pedigree and antecedents, and finally 
the new-comer declared himself satis- 
fied. He walked up to Yar Khan, his 
right hand raised high in sign of peace. 

“T am Jehan Hydar,” he said, “the 
son of Shujah Ahmet, and I give thee 
peace—” and with a slight laugh he 
added, “O Egyptian!” 

A great rage rose in Yar Khan’s 
throat. Often, in the past, people had 
called him Egyptian. There was that 
gray-haired Englishwoman who had 
come to his father’s shop, year after 
year during the cool season, in search 
of scarabs and damaskeened brass; _al- 
ways had she addressed him as “my 
little Egyptian,” and he’ had not minded 
it. But this was different, somehow. 
Rash, bitter words crowded on his lips, 
but he suppressed them. He was 
home—home!—and he would not mar 
the first day with the whish and crackle 
of naked steel. Better far to turn away 
ridicule with a clear, true word. 

“IT am not an Egyptian, Jehan 
Hydar,” he replied, “but an Afghan 
and cousin to thee—cousin to all this!” 
—making a great gesture which cut 
through the still air like a dramatic 
shadow and which took in the frowning 
gray hills, the huddled squat houses, 
and the deep-cleft valley at his feet; 
and as the other grudgingly admitted 
the relationship, he swung his goatskin 
bag from his shoulders, opened it, and 

roped among the presents he had 
Rooter’ in che bazaars of Bokhara. For 
his heart seemed suddenly filled to 
overflowing with the fine, impulsive 
generosity of youth. “Here, cousin 
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mine,” he laughed, “‘see what I have 
brought thee from—” 

“Peace, peace!” interrupted the other, 
impatiently; “‘the night is for the sleep 
of the sleepe rs, not for the babble of the 
babblers,” and, motioning Yar Khan to 
follow, he led him to a low stone hut and 
bade him enter. 

In the middle of the room flickered 
a charcoal fire in an open brazier, and 
there was no furniture except a water 
jar and an earthen platform covered 
with coarse rugs and sheepskins. Jehan 
Hydar pointed to it without a word and 
left the hut, the tip of his steel scabbard 
bumping smartly against the hard 
ground. 

Such was the home-coming of Yar 
Khan, the son of Ali Khan; and, as he 
stretched himself on the earthen plat- 
form and gathered the covers about 
him, he was conscious of a faint flavor 
of disappointment. They had accepted 
him, those two, but there had been no 
joy in the accepting, no generosity, no 
quick, warm-hearted friendship; and 
they were his cousins, blood of his 
blood and bone of his bone—and he 
had longed for them so! 

For their sake he had left Cairo and 
the smooth gold of Cairo; for their sake 
he had traveled the many miles, riding 
till his spurs were red and his hands 
galled with the pull of the reins and his 
saddle broken across the tree. And 
they—Jehan Hydar and the other? 
Why, they had accepted him as a man 
accepts salt to his meat, and they had 
sneered—a little. 

He drew himself up on his elbow and 
looked out of the tiny window which 
was set low into the wall. A _ stark 
black pine stood spectrally in the hag- 
gard, indifferent light of the young day. 
He shivered. 

But again the impulsive magnanimity 
of youth came to his rescue, and he said 
to himself that these men were his 
cousins, hill-bred, their whole life a 
rough fact reduced to rougher order. 
And he? He was home, and nothing 
else mattered. Henceforth he, too, 
would be a hill-man, free and un- 
shackled. The weaver of his own life 
he would be, running the woof and 
warp of it as he willed, away from 
wheedling barter, away from the crowd- 
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ed, fetid bazaars and the shrill trade 
cries of the market-place. To-morrow 
he would greet his clan, his family, and 
they would ask him about his dead 
father, about Cairo, and—yes—they 
would ask him about himself and give 
him a fair measure of honor. For he 

was coming among them, not as a 
beggar asking for asylum and bread 
because of kinship, but as a rich man 
bearing gifts bought with the red gold 
of Egypt. 

““Home — Allah be praised!” he 
thought as he dropped into the dream- 
less sleep of youth. 


**Ho, cousin mine! Ho, great lord out 
of Egypt!” the voice seemed to 
come from a far distance, and Yar 
Khan thought that he was dreaming, 
perhaps of his cousin, Jehan Hydar— 
he who had addressed him as ‘‘ Egyp- 
tian”; so he stretched his body lux- 
uriously for a second sleep—and then 
he felt a hand touch his shoulder and 
shake him gently. At once he was wide 
awake. It was high day, with the cool 
golden mountain sun already in the 
upper arc of the heavens and weaving 
a lacy, ever-shifting pattern into the 
drab emptiness of the little hut. 

“Ho, cousin mine!” again came the 
voice from the head of the bed. Slowly 
he raised himself upright. He turned 
and he—saw. A young girl was stand- 
ing there, looking down at him with a 
smile, her narrow hand on his shoulder. 
And Yar Khan blushed and closed his 
eyes. 

For be it remembered that all his life 
he had lived in Egypt and that, while 
he had seen foreign women walk about 
unveiled as well as old Moslem hags 
who were considered too old to spread 
the soft scent of temptation, he had 
never seen a young girl of his own race 
and faith without a veil. Nor had he 
ever spoken to such a one. He had 
dreamt of it—as boys dream—and there 
had been his father’s tales of hill cus- 
toms. Dreams and tales! And now he 
had seen— 

For a moment he felt oddly checked 
and baffled. He did not know what to 
say, and what bereft him of speech was 
not embarrassment, but this new fact of 
different customs and manners slowly 
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awakening in his consciousness. Quite 
suddenly it seemed to him that his 
great yearning for the hills had grown 
out of a far deeper foundation than he 
had yet thought of; subconsciously he 
felt that this young girl was at the root 
of it, and, with the thought, with the 
gathering conviction of it, he opened 
wide his eyes and looked at her. 

She was tall and lean, with black hair 
which fell in heavy braids over either 
shoulder, a low white forehead, the 
reddest of lips, and huge gray eyes set 
deep below boldly curved brows. She 
was not beautiful. But there was about 
her something best described as a deep, 
luminous vivacity—something like an 
open, clashing response to the free life, 
the wild lite, the clean life—the hills. 
And she was his cousin? 

He formed the last thought into a 
wondering question, and her reply held 
both confirmation and, somehow, the 
flavor of prophecy. “Yes,” she said, 
“Il am Kumar Jan, the daughter of 
Rahmet Ullah, chief of The Hoof of the 
Wild Goat—\ am cousin to thee. us 
were our fathers cousins and our grand- 
fathers and our grandfathers’ of med 
cousin aye mating with cousin, accord- 
ing to the rules of the hills”; and as he 
still stared at her, wide-eyed, unwink- 
ing, she asked him why he looked at 
her. “Am I then a dancing girl of the 
South or,”’ she added, mockingly, ‘ ‘hast 
thou never seen a girl in all thy life?’ 
And when Yar Khan replied truthfully 
that he had not, she was out of the hut 
with a silvery laugh and the parting 
advice to make haste and rise—‘For 
thy clan is waiting for thee in full 
durbar!” 

A few minutes later he left the hut 
and stepped out into the village street, 
his goatskin bag over his shoulder. A 
snow-bitten wind was drifting down 
from the higher peaks, and the harried 
sun shivered and hid among the clouds. 
But Yar Khan, South-bred though he 
was, did not feel the sleety, grained 
mountain chill; his heart seemed flushed 
with a hot June prime, and he raised his 
right hand with an exuberant gesture 
as he stepped into the council of the 
villagers a were squatting around a 
flickering camp-fire—behind every man 
his wife, unveiled, proudly erect, her 


hand on her lord’s shoulder, and every- 
where the sturdy children of the hills: 
boys of twelve and thirteen who were 
already trying to emulate the fierce, 
sullen swagger of their sires, little bold- 
eyed girls, fondling crude dolls made of 
stones and bits of string and wood, and 
wee babes, like tiny gold-colored puff- 
balls, playing about their fathers’ knees 
or munching wheaten cakes with the 
solemn satisfaction of childhood. 

“I have come—” began Yar Khan, 
and then he was silent and his heart 
sagged like a leaden weight. For no 
sound of greeting rose from the villagers, 
and the bearded faces which were 
turned toward him seemed impassive 
and cruel and slightly mocking. Yar 
Khan felt like an intruder; there was 
something like a crash in his brain, and 
suddenly he realized that he was longing 
for Cairo, for the busy, motley crowds, 
the gay cries of bazaar and market- 
place, and the dancing, red-flecking sun- 
light of the Southern sky. 

He stood still, embarrassed, undecided 
what to do; and then a clear voice 
called to him. “Ho, cousin!’—it was 
the voice of Kumar Jan. He looked. 
She was standing behind a massive, 
white-bearded man who was squatting 
at the head of the durbar, evidently her 
father, Rahmet Ullah, chief of the 
tribe; and Yar Khan’s flagging spirits 
rose, and he walked up to Reiinet 
Ullah, kissing the hem of his robe in 
sign of fealty. 

Then—and often in his thoughts, 
since he had ridden out of Bokhara, had 
he enacted the scene—he threw the 
goatskin bag at the feet of the chief so 
that the gifts which he had brought 
tumbled out on the barren gray ground. 

“Presents for all of you, my cousins,” 
he cried; “silks from Bokhara and 
sweetmeats from China... ”—sud- 
denly he was silent. A hot red flushed 
his cheeks. For the uncomfortable 
thought came to him that he was prais- 
ing the gifts as he had praised bartered 
wares across his father’s dusty counter 
in the Gamalyieh; and there was a tense 
pause while some of the men and women 
stooped leisurely and fingered the pres- 
ents, with now and then a short grunt 
of wonder at the touch of the glittering 
Northern silks, but with never a word 
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to him—of thanks or joy or pleasure. 
Even Kumar Jan, to whom he had given 
a fine Khivan shawl with his own hands, 
took the offering in a matter-of-fact 
way. She threw it about her shoulders 
without a word, and Yar Khan was 
hurt and saddened; his soul seemed 
charged to the brim with an overpower- 
ing loneliness, and terror came to his 
heart—the terror of the mountains, of 
the far places which he did not under- 
stand. 

His lips quivered. He was about to 
turn, to leave The Hoof of the Wild 
Goat, to rush down the steep path and 
to take the trail—the long trail, to 
Bokhara, to Cairo—when the voice of 
Rahmet Ullah cut sharply into his 
reverie. The chief welcomed him into 
the tribe with a few simple words, and, 
indicating the whole assembly, he 
added: “These be thy cousins, Yar 
Khan, son of Ali Khan! Their laws be 
thy laws, their customs thy customs, 
their weal thy weal, their woes thy 
woes, their feuds thy feuds! Thou art 
blood of our blood and bone of our 
bone! Whatever is ours is thine!” 
and, one after the other, the villagers 
rose and walked up to him. They 
greeted him, pressing palm against 
palm, coldly, impassively, with short, 
rasping “Salaam Alekhum’s” and now 
and then a graybeard’s querulous reflec- 
tion as to manners learned among for- 
eigners and infidels—reflections spiced 
and sharpened with Afghan proverbs. 

“If a man be ugly what can the 
mirror do?” croaked a battie-scarred 
grandfather who walked heavily wjth 
the aid of a straight-bladed British 
cavalry saber doubtless stolen during a 
raid across the Indian border; another 
chimed in with the even, passionless 
statement that the cock went to learn 
the walk of the goose and forgot his 
own, while a third—a gaunt old warrior 
with the bilious complexion of the 
hashish-smoker—inquired of the world 
at large why it was that in the estima- 
tion of some people the strings of their 
cotton drawers rivaled in splendor the 
Ameer’s silken breeches. The girls and 
the children tittered at the last remark; 
and when the younger tribesmen came 
up to salute their cousin there were 
open sneers, and finally a loud, insulting 
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question from Jehan Hydar who asked 
Yar Khan, pointing at his peach-colored 
Cairene waistcoat, if he had ever con- 
sidered what a pig could do with a rose- 
bottle. 

Yar Khan flushed an angry purple. 
This—he thought—was the fair measure 
of honor which he had expected, this 
the home-coming—and he had traveled 
the many weary miles, he had bought 
presents for them purchased with the 
bitter gold of exile, he had given them of 
his best in loyalty and desire and free- 
handed generosity! He was silent. He 
felt Kumar Jan’s eyes resting upon him, 
wonderingly, expectantly—and what 
could she expect? He had gone to the 
hills in search of freedom, and now he 
was forfeit to the customs of the hills. 
He had gathered the swords of humilia- 
tion under his armpits, and the feeling 
of it was bitter and vain. 

He looked up. Jehan Hydar was still 
standing in front of him, a mocking 
smile playing about his thin lips and in 
his oblique eyes a light like a high- 
eddying flame. ‘‘Cousin,” he drawled, 
and the simple word held the soft thud 
of a hidden, deadly insult, “‘cousin to 
me, to all of us! Yet do I declare by 
the teeth of Allah,”’ here his eyes sought 
those of Kumar Jan, who stood close by, 
her whole attitude one of tense expect- 
ancy, ‘‘yes! I declare by mine own 
honor that thou seemest more like an 
Egyptian, a foreigner, an eater of fish 
from the South—of stinking fish, be- 
like,” he added as an insulting after- 
thought; and there was mocking 
laughter all around, high-pitched, cruel, 
rasping; but clearest and sharpest rose 
the laughter from Kumar Jan’s red 
lips. . 

It was then that Yar Khan’s good- 
humor suddenly broke into a hundred 
splintering pieces. His rage surged in 
deadly crimson waves. He forgot that 
these men were his blood-kin. He for- 
got the yearning of the swinging years. 
He only saw the sneer which cleft 
_— Hydar’s bold face; he only 

eard the laughter which bubbled from 
Kumar Jan’s lips, and he stepped up 
close to the other. 

“Better dried fish in the South,” he 
cried, “than a naked dagger in the 
hills,” and his knife leaped out with a 
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soft whit-whit. But he had no time to 
strike, to stain his soul with the blood 
of kin; for, even as he spoke, even as 
the knife left the scabbard, a dozen 
stout arms were about him, hugging 
him close—and there were laughter and 
frantic shouts of joy. Bearded faces 
touched his; the children crowded about 
him and hailed him with shrill cries; 
the women bowed before him with a 
clank and jingle of silver ornaments; 
and again, clearest, sharpest, rose Ku- 
mar Jan’s laughter—but this time it was 
not the laughter of derision. 

Suddenly, Yar Khan _ understood. 
They had tested his manhood after the 
manner of the hills and they had not 
found him wanting; and so, when he 
walked away from the camp-fire with 
Kumar Jan by his side, the hard, pent 
rage which had bitten into his heart 
disappeared like chaff in the meeting of 
winds. He was home, home! He said 


to himself that these men were his kin, 
that their woes were his woes, their 
laws his laws, their feuds his feuds— 
and he knew why there had been no 
thanks when he had emptied his goat- 
skin bag at the feet of + chief. Yes! 
Whatever was his was theirs—thus the 
law of the hills—and then something in 
his heart seemed to flame upward. 

He looked at Kumar Jan. She, too, 
had spoken of the law of the hills—the 
law which says that cousin shall aye 
mate with cousin; and she—she was 
his cousin. And then, thinking epi- 
cally as hill-men do in moments of great 
emotion—he said to himself that the 
stroke and slash of his dagger were hers, 
that hers was his brain, hers the elo- 
quence of his tongue, hers the strength 
of his body and the golden dreams of his 
soul. 

He gripped her hand—and he knew 
that he had come home. 


The Children : 


BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


HE drawn shades mark it from the rest— 
This house that harboreth a guest; 
The traffic of the unlovely street 
Goes on unchecked; the children’s feet 
Pause not. They only know, at play, 
There is one less than yesterday. 


A priest goes in and turns the knob 
Upon a woman’s stifled sob; 


A piteous wreath the 


ortal shows; 


The sill, dropped petals of a rose. 


But up the street, and 


down the street, 


Pass and repass the children’s feet. 


It is not theirs to ponder this— 

To marvel how Death stooped to kiss 
This child upon his dreaming brow. 

O Youth that is immortal now! 

They only know that at their play, 
There is one less than yesterday. 
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Some Mark 


Twain Letters 


TO WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS AND OTHERS 


Arranged, with Comment, 


#HE letters of Mark 
) Twain—spontaneous 
2 letters, written with no 
~ thought of publication, 
} \\ straight from the heart 
5 52: » ) ~-and shoulder—have a 
Lod ; - special value, aside 
from any literary worth, in that they 
reveal with an unusual degree of inti- 
macy the inner life of one of the most 
interesting human beings that ever lived. 
Mark Twain seldom had a wide circle 
of correspondents, but wrote to a few 
persons often, frequently at great length, 
setting down everything. His letters to 
William Dean Howells, begun in 1872, 
continued their infinite variety through 
a stretch of nearly forty years. The 
first of that long series here follows. It 
is not especially important, but it has in 
it something that is characteristic of 
nearly all the Clemens-Howells letters— 
a kind of tender playfulness that an- 
swered to something in Howells’s make- 
up, his kindly humor, his wide knowl- 
edge of a humanity which he pictured so 
faithfully and amusingly to the world. 





To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
HARTFORD, June 15, 1872. 

Frienp Howetrs,—Could you tell me 
how I could get a copy of your portrait as 
published in Hearth and Home? I| hear so 
much talk about it as being among the finest 
works of art which have yet appeared in that 
journal, that I feel a strong desire to see it. 
Is it suitable for framing? I have written 
the publishers of H & H time and again, 
but they say that the demand for the por- 
trait immediately exhausted the edition and 
now a copy cannot be had, even for the 
European demand, which has now begun. 
Bret Harte has been here, and says his family 
would not be without that portrait for any 
consideration. He says his children get up 
in the night and yell for it. I would give 
anything for a copy of that portrait to put 
up in my parlor. I have Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s and Bret Harte’s, as published in 


- ~ a 


by Albert Bigelow Paine 


Every Saturday, and of all the swarms that 
come every day to gaze upon them none go 
away that are not softened and humbled and 
made more resigned to the will of God. If 
I had yours to put up alongside of them, I 
believe the combination would bring more 
souls to earnest reflection and ultimate con- 
viction of their lost condition, than any other 
kind of warning would. Where in the nation 
can I get that portrait? Here are heaps of 
people that want it—that need it. There is 
my uncle. He wants a copy. He is lying 
at the point of death. He has been lying at 
the point of death for two years. He wants 
a copy—and I want him to have a copy. 
And | want you to send a copy to the man 
that shot my dog. I want to see if he is 
dead to every human instinct. 

Now you send me that portrait. I am 
sending you mine, in this letter; and am 
lad to do it, for it has been greatly admired. 
People who are judges of art, find in the 
execution a grandeur which has not been 
equaled in this country, and an expression 
which has not been approached in any. 

Yrs truly, 
S. L. CLEMENs. 

P.S.—62,000 copies of Roughing It sold 
and delivered in 4 months. 


It was more than half a year before 
Clemens wrote to Howells again. Mean- 
time he had paid a visit to London 
where he had created a real sensation. In 
that delightful book, My Mark Twain, 


Howells writes: 


In England, rank, fashion and culture re- 
joiced in him. Lord Mayors, Lord Chief 
paveeee and magnates of many kinds were 

is hosts. 


He had been highly successful as a 
lecturer in America, and the honors paid 
him in England made him more than ever 
in demand on his return. He believed 
he had given up the platform, but per- 
mitted his old agent, Sieee Redpath, to 
book him for an occasional appearance. 
The only letter preserved from this par- 
ticular time is that written to Howells 
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in reference to one of these engagements. 
It has in it the exaggeration with which 
he was likely to embellish any account 
of his difficulties. We are not required 
to believe that there were really any 
such demonstrations as those ascribed 
to Warner and himself. Charles Dudley 
Warner, it may be said, was one of 
Mark Twain’s closest neighbors in Hart- 
ford, and it was just at this time that 
they were collaborating on their novel, 
The Gilded Age. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
FARMINGTON Ave., HartForD, Feb. 27. 

My pear Howe tts,—lI am in a sweat and 
Warner is in another. I told Redpath some 
time ago I would lecture in Boston any two 
days he might choose provided they were 
consecutive days— 

f never dreamed of his choosing days dur- 
ing Lent since that was his special horror— 
but all at once he telegraphs me, and hollers 
at me in all manner of ways that I am 
booked for Boston March 5 of all days in the 
year—and to make matters just as mixed 
and uncertain as possible, I can’t find out to 
save my life whether he means to lecture me 
on the 6th or not. 

Warner’s been in here swearing like a 
lunatic, and saying he had written you to 
come on the 4th,—and I said, “‘ You leather- 
head, if I talk in Boston both afternoon and 
evening March 5, I’ll have to go to Boston 
the 4th,’”’—and then he just kicked up his 
heels and went off cursing after a fashion I 
never heard of before. 

Now let’s just leave this thing to Provi- 
dence for 24 hours—you bet it will come out 
all right. 

Yours ever, 
Mark. 


In May that year Mark Twain re- 
turned to London, taking with him this 
time Mrs. Clemens and their little 
daughter Susy; also a girlhood friend of 
Mrs. Clemens, Miss Clara Spaulding, of 
Elmira, New York. Mark Iwain’s re- 
turn to London was the literary event of 
the English capital that year. He was 
literally overwhelmed with honors; his 
rooms at the Langham were like a court. 
Such men as Robert Browning, Tur- 
genev, Sir John Millais hastened to call. 
Charles Kingsley and others gave him 
dinners. The excitement of it all told on 
Mrs. Clemens, who was never robust. 
In July Clemens took his little party to 
Scotland for seclusion and rest. 


Their destination was Edinburgh, 
where they remained a month. Mrs. 
Clemens’s health gave way on their ar- 
rival there, and her husband, knowing 
the name of no other physician in the 
place, looked up Dr. John Brown, author 
of Rab and His Friends, and found in him 
not only a skilful practitioner, but a 
lovable companion, to whom they all 
became deeply attached. Little Susy, 
now seventeen months old, became his 
special favorite. He named her Megal- 
opis, because of her great eyes. 

Mrs. Clemens regained her strength 
and they returned to London. Clemens, 
still urged to lecture, finally agreed with 
George Dolby, formerly agent of Charles 
Dickens, to a week’s engagement, and 
added a promise that after taking his 
wife and daughter back to America, he 
would return immediately for a more 
extended course. Dolby announced him 
to appear at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, for the week of Octo- 
ber 13th to 18th, his lecture to be the 
old Sandwich Islands talk that seven 
years before had brought him his first 
success. The great hall, the largest in 
London, was thronged at each appear- 
ance, and the papers declared that Mark 
Twain had no more than “whetted the 
public appetite” for his humor. 

Clemens now returned with his party 
to America, but less than a month later 
was himself back in London filling the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms. He remained 
in London two months, lecturing stead- 
ily at Hanover Square to full houses. It 
is unlikely that there is any other plat- 
form record to match it. 

Meantime The Gilded Age had been 
issued, and we get some interesting facts 
concerning it from a letter which on his 
return he wrote to Doctor Brown. 


To Dr. John Brown, in Edinburgh: 
FARMINGTON AVENUE, HARTFORD, 

Feb'y 28, 1874. 
My pear Frienp,—We are all delighted 
with your commendations of The Gilded Age 
-——§5 the more so because some of our 
newspapers have set forth the opinion that 
Warner really wrote the book and I only 
added my name to the title-page in order 
to give it a larger sale. I wrote the first 
eleven chapters, every word and every line. 
I also wrote chapters, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 32, 
33> 34» 35 37> 425 43> 45> 51s 525 53> 575 5% 
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60, 61, 62, and portions of 35, 49 and 56. 
So I wrote 32 of the 63 chapters entirely and 
part of 3 others beside. = 

The fearful financial panic hit the book 
heavily, for we published it in the midst 
of it. But nevertheless in the 8 weeks that 
have now elapsed since the day we published, 
we have sold 40,000 copies; which gives 
£3,000 royalty to be divided between the 
authors. This is really the largest two- 
months’ sale which any American book has 
ever achieved (unless one excepts the cheaper 
editions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin). The average 
price of our book is 16 shillings a copy— 
Uncle Tom was 2 shillings a copy. But for 
the panic our sale would have been doubled, 
I verily believe. I do not believe the sale 
will ultimately go over 100,000 copies. 

Indeed I am thankful for the wife and the 
child—and if there is one individual creature 
on all this footstool who is more thoroughly 
and uniformly and unceasingly happy than 
I am I defy the world to produce him and 

rove him. In my opinion, he doesn’t exist. 
ee a mighty rough, coarse, uncompromis- 
ing subject when Livy took charge of me 4 
years ago, and I may still be, to the rest of 
the world, but not to her. She has made a 
very creditable job of me. 

Success to the Mark Twain Club!—and 
the novel shibboleth of the Whistle. Of 
course any member rising to speak would 
be required to preface his remark with a keen 
respectful whistle at the chair—the chair 
recognizing the speaker with an answering 
shriek and then as the speech proceeded, its 
gravity and force would be emphasized and 
its impressiveness augmented by the ccn- 
tinual interjection of whistles in place of 
punctuation-pauses; and the applause of the 
audience would be manifested in the same 
Way... 

They’ve gone to luncheon, and I must 
follow. With strong love from us both, 

Your friend, 
Sami. L. CLemeENs. 


With the return to America, letters to 
Howells were resumed. Also visits were 
interchanged, and Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich sometimes came with Howells to 
Hartford for happy gatherings at the 
homes of Warner and Clemens. Mark 
Twain could not get enough of those two 
blithe spirits of Boston, and conceived a 
plan to annex them permanently. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 


Parmincton Avenve, HARtForp, 
Mch. 20, 1874. 


Dear Howetts,—You or Aldrich or both 
of you must come to Hartford to live. Mr. 
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Hall, who lives in the house next to Mrs. 
Stowe’s (just where we drive in to go to our 
new house) will sell for $16,000 or $17,000. 
The lot is 85 feet front and 150 deep—long 
time and easy payments on the purchase? 
You can do your work just as well here as in 
Cambridge, can’t youf Come, will one of 
you boys buy that house? Now say yes. 

Mrs. Clemens is an invalid yet, but is 
getting along pretty fairly. 

We send best regards. 


Mark. 


The new house mentioned in the fore- 
going was the fine and spacious home 
which Mark Twain was building on 
Farmington Avenue. His summer resi- 
dence was at Quarry Farm, Elmira, 
New York, and it is from here the next 
letter is written. Perhaps for the reason 
that his own work was so different Clem- 
ens never ceased to admire the books of 
Howells. Indeed, his appreciation of them 
was as sincere as was his detestation of 
Scott, a hint of which we find in our next 
letter. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 

Evmira, Aug. 22, 1874. 
Dear Howe tts,—I have. just finished 
reading the “ Foregone Conclusion” to Mrs. 
Clemens and we think you have even out- 
done yourself. I should think that this 
must be the daintiest, truest, most admirable 
workmanship that was ever put on a story. 
The creatures of God do not act out their 
natures more unerringly than yours do. If 
your genuine stories can die, | wonder by 
what right old Walter Scott’s artificialities 

shall continue to live. 
Yrs ever, 
Mark. 


The new house in Hartford was now 
ready to be occupied that autumn, and 
in a letter to Howells we find them lo- 
cated in “part” of it. But what seems 
more interesting is that paragraph of 
the letter which speaks of close friendly 
relations still existing with the Warners, 
in that it refutes a report current at this 
time that there was a break between 
Clemens and Warner over the rights in 
the Sellers play, a dramatization of The 
Gilded Age. There was, in fact, no such 
rupture. Warner, realizing that he had 
no hand in the character of Sellers and 
no share in the work of dramatization 
generally, yielded all claim to any part 
of the returns. 
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To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
FARMINGTON AVENUE, HARTFORD, 
Sept. 20, 1874. 

My pear Howetts,—We are in part of 
the new house. Goodness knows when we'll 
get in the rest of it—full of workmen yet. 

| worked a month at my play, and 
launched it in New York last Wednesday. 
I believe it will go. The newspapers have 
been complimentary. It is simply a setting 
for the one character, Col. Sellers—as a play 
I guess it will not bear a critical aSsault in 
force. 

The Warners are as charming as ever. 
They go shortly to the devil for a year— 
that is, to Egypt—(which is but a poetical 
way of saying they are going to afflict them- 
selves with the unsurpassable—(bad word) 
of travel for a spell.) I believe they mean to go 
and see you, first—so they mean to start from 
heaven to the other place; not from earth. 
How is that? I think that is no slouch of a 
compliment—kind of a dim religious light 
about it. I enjoy that sort of thing. 

Yrs ever, 
Mark. 


Mark Twain had been promising 
something to the Atlantic, and that win- 
ter undertook the series of papers on 
piloting, those wonderful chapters that 
now form the first half of his Mississippi 
book. Apparently he was not without 
doubt as to the suitability of this matter 
to the Atlantic, and accompanied it with 
a brief line. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
Dear Howetts,—Cut it, scarify it, reject 
it—handle it with entire freedom. 
Yrs ever, 
Mark. 


But Howells, himself of a family of 
pilots, had no doubts as to the quality of 
the new find. He declared that the 
“piece” about the Mississippi was cap- 
ital, that it almost made the water in 
their ice-pitcher turn muddy as he read 
it. “The sketch of the low-lived little 
town was so good that I could have 
wished that there was more of it. I 
want the sketches, if you can make 
them, every month.” 

The “‘low-lived little town” was Han- 
nibal, and the reader can turn to the 
vivid description of it in the chapter 
already mentioned. 

Rejoiced by this approval, Clemens 


plunged steadily into the work, which 
was exactly to hishand. Occasionally he 
made a trip to Boston to talk matters 
over, though usually with the added 
excuse of an Atlantic dinner or luncheon 
—happy occasions attended by Aldrich, 
Osgood, and Fields, and by the older 
crowd as well, among them Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Holmes. 

Mark Twain in those days still sa- 
vored of the frontier, and in the next 
letter we find how Aldrich and Howells, 
on one of these Boston visits, undertook 
to eliminate one of his “surface indica- 
tions,” the black “string” necktie which 
he had always persisted in wearing. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
HARTFORD, Dec. 18, 1874. 

My pear Howe tts,—I left No. 3 [Miss. 
chapter] in my eldest’s reach, and it may 
have gone to the postman and it likewise 
may have gone into the fire. I confess to a 
dread that the latter is the case and that 
that stack of MS will have to be written 
over again. If so, O for the return of the 
lamented Herod! 

You and Aldrich have made one woman 
deeply and sincerely grateful—Mrs. Clemens. 
For months—I may even say years—she has 
shown unaccountable animosity toward my 
neck-tie, ever getting up in the night to take 
it with the tongs and blackguard it—some- 
times also going so far as to threaten it. 

When I said you and Aldrich had given 
me two new neck-ties, and that they were in 
a paper in my overcoat pocket, she was in a 
fever of happiness until she found I was 
going to frame them; then all the venom in 
her nature gathered itself together,—inso- 
much that I, being near to a door, went with- 
out, perceiving danger. 

Now I wear one of the new neck-ties, 
nothing being sacred in Mrs. Clemens’s eyes 
that can be perverted to a gaud that shall 
make the person of her husband more allur- 
ing than it was aforetime. . . . 

Y’rs 
Mark. 


In the next letter we have an inner 
view of the new Hartford home. We see 
it on the occasion of Susy’s birthday, 
and the picture is as sweet and luminous 
and nade as it was forty years ago—as 


it will be a hundred years hence, if these 
lines should survive that long. The 
letter is to her uncle Charles Langdon, 
the “Charlie” of the Quaker City. *‘At- 


water” was associated with the Langdon 
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coal interests in Elmira. ‘The Play 
is. of course, “‘ The Gilded Age. 
To Charles Langdon, in Elmira: 
Mch. 109, 4 
Dear CuHarLit£,—Livy, after reading your 
letter, used her severest form of expre ssion 
about Mr. Atwater—to wit: She did not 
“approve” of his conduct. This made me 
shudder; for it was equivalent to Allie 
Spaulding’s saying 
‘Mr. Atwater is a 
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thimble (inscribed with motto and initials) 
from Lizzie; a rattling mob of Sunday clad 
dolls from Livy and Annie, and a Noah’s Ark 
from me, containing 200 wooden animals 
such as only a human being could create 
and only God call by name without referring 
to the passenger list. Then the family and 
the seven servants assembled there, and 
Susy and the “Bay” arrived in state from 

above, the Bay’s head 

being fearfully and 





mean thing; or Rev. 
Thomas Beecher’s 
saying “Damn that 
Atwater,’ or my say- 
ing “I wish Atwater 
was three hundred 
million miles in ie 

However, Livy 
does not often get 
into one of these 
furies, God be 
thanked. 

In Brooklyn, Balti- 
more, Washington, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and Chicago, the play 
paid me an average of 
nine hundred dollars 
a week. In smaller 
towns the average is 
$400 to $500. 

This 1s Susy’s 
birth-day. Lizzie 
brought her in at 8.30 
this morning (before 








wonderfully deco- 
rated with a profusion 
of blazing red flowers 
and oy erflowing cata- 
racts of lycopodium. 
Wee congratulatory 
notes accompanied 
the presents of the 
servants. I tell you it 
was a great occasion 
and a striking and 
cheery group, taking 
all the surroundings 
into account and the 
wintry aspect out- 
side. 

[Remainder miss- 
ing.| 


The Clemens 
family remained in 
Hartford that sum- 
mer, with the ex- 
ception of a brief 
season at Bate- 








we were up) hooded 
with a blanket, red 
curl-papers in her 
hair, a great red ja- 
ponica in one hand 
(for Livy) and a yellow rose-bud nestled in 
violets (for my buttonhole) in the other 
ani she looked wonde rfully pretty. She de- 
livered her memorials and received her birth- 
day kisses. Livy laid her japonica down to 
get a better “holt” for kissing—which Susy 
presently perceived, and became thoughtful: 
then said sorrowfully, turning the great deeps 
of her eyes upon her mother: “Don’t you 
care for you wow?” 

Right after breakfast we got up a rousing 
wood fire in the main hall (it is a cold morn- 
ing) illuminated the place with a rich glow 
from all the globes of the newell chandelier, 
spread a bright rug before the fire, set a 
circling row of chairs (pink ones and dove- 
colored) and in the midst a low invalid-table 
covered with a fanciful cloth and laden with 
the presents—a pink azalea in lavish bloom 
from Rosa; a gold inscribed Russia-leather 
bible from Patrick and Mary; a gold ring 
(inscribed) from “Maggy Cook”; a silver 
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man’s Point, Rhode 
Island, near New- 


From a photograph taken in England in 1872 port. By this time 


Mark Twain had 
taken up and finished the Tom Saw- 
yer story which he had begun two years 
before. For some reason he believed it a 
grown-up narrative, as we shall see by 
the following letter. Naturally he 
wished Howells to consider the MS.., 
all the while feeling that it was an im- 
position to ask him to read it. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
HARTFORD, July 5, 1875. 

My pear Howe tts,—I have finished the 
story and didn’t take the chap beyond boy- 
hood. I believe it would be fatal to do it in 
any shape but autobiographically 5 sai Gil 
Blas. I perhaps made a mistake not 
writing it in the first person. If I went on, 
now, and took him into manhood, he would 
just lie like all the one-horse men in litera- 
ture and the reader would conceive a hearty 
contempt for him. It is not a boy’s book, at 
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all. It will only be read by adults. 
only written for adults. 

Moreover the book is plenty’ long enough 
as it stands. It is about 900 pages of MS, 
and may be 1000 when I shall have finished 
“working up” vague places; so it would 
make from 130 to 150 pages of the Atlantic 
—about what the “Foregone Conclusion” 
made, isn’t it? 

I would dearly like to see it in the Atlantic, 
but I doubt if it would pay the publishers 
to buy the privilege, or me to sell it. Bret 
Harte has sold his novel (same size as mine, 
I should say) to Scribner's Monthly for 
$6,500 (publication to begin in September, 
I think), and he gets a royalty of 7% per 
cent from Bliss in book form afterwards. 
He gets a royalty of ten per cent on it in 
England (issued in serial numbers) and the 
same royalty on it in book form afterwards, 
and is to receive an advance payment of five 
hundred pounds the day the first No. of 
the serial appears. If I could do as well, 
here, and there, with mine, it might pos- 
sibly pay me, but I seriously doubt it— 
though it is likely I could do better in Eng- 
land than Bret, who is not widely known 
there. 

You see I take a vile, mercenary view of 
things—but then my household expenses are 
something almost ghastly. 

By and by I shall take a boy of twelve and 
run him on through life (in the first person) 
but not Tom Sawyer—he would not be a 
good character for it. 

I wish a would promise to read the MS 
of Tom Sawyer some time, and see if you 
don’t re ally decide that I am right in closing 
with him as a boy—and point out the most 
glaring defects for me. It is a tremendous 
favor to ask, and I expect you to refuse and 
would be ashamed to expect you to do other- 
wise. But the thing has been so many 
months in my mind that it seems a relief to 
snake it out. I don’t know any other person 
whose judgment I could venture to take 
fully and entirely. Don’t hesitate about 
saying no, for I know how your time is 
taxed, and I would have honest need to 
blush if you said yes. Yrs ever, 

CLEMENS. 


It is 


Of course Howells promptly replied 
that he would read the story, adding: 
““You’ve no idea what I may ask you 


to do for me some day. I’m sorry that 
you can’t do it for the Atlantic, but I 
succumb. Perhaps you will do Boy No. 
2 for us.” 

Clemens, conscience-stricken mean- 
time, hastily put the MS. out of reach 
of temptation. 
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To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
July 13, 1875. 

My pear Howe ts,—Just as soon as you 
consented I realized all the atrocity of my 
request, and straightway blushed and weak- 
ened. I telegraphed my theatrical agent to 
come here and carry off the MS and copy it. 

But I will gladly send it to you if you will 
do as follows: dramatize it, if you perceive 
that you can, and take, for your remunera- 
tion, half of the first $6000 which I receive 
for its representation on the stage. You 
could alter the plot entirely, if you chose. 
I could help in the work, most cheerfully, 
after you had arranged the plot. I have my 
eye upon two young girls who can play 

“Tom” and “Huck.” I believe a good deal 
of a drama can be made of it. Come—can’t 
you tackle this in the odd hours of your 
vacation? or later, if you prefer? 

I do wish you could come down once more 
before your holiday. I'd give anything! 

Yrs ever, 
Mark. 


Howells wrote that he had no time for 
the dramatization, and urged Clemens 
to undertake it himself. He was ready 
to read the story whenever it should 
arrive. Clemens did not hurry, however. 
The publication of Tom Sawyer could 
wait. He already had a book in press- 
the volume of Sketches New and Old, 
which he had prepared for his publishers 
several years before. In the course of 
time he carried the Tom Sawyer MS. to 
Boston himself and placed it in Howells’s 
hands. Howells had begged to be al- 
lowed to see the story, and Mrs. Clemens 
was especially anxious that he should 
do so. She had doubts as to certain 
portions of it, and had the fullest faith 
in Howells’s opinion. 

It was a gratifying one when it came. 
Howells wrote: 


I finished reading Tom Sawyer a week ago, 
sitting up till one A.M. to get to the end, 
simply because it was impossible to leave off. 
It’s altogether the best boy’s story I ever 
read. It will be an immense success. But 
I think you ought to treat it explicitly as a 
boy’s story. Grown-ups will enjoy it just 
as much if you do; and if you should put it 
forth as a study of boy character from the 
grown-up point of view, you give the wrong 
key to it. The adventures are enchant- 
ing. I wish J had been on that Island. 
The treasure hunting, the loss in the cave— 
it’s all exciting and splendid. I shouldn’t 
think of publishing this story serially. Give 
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me a hint when it’s to be out, and I'll start 
the sheep to jumping in the right places. 


Tom Sawyer did not appear that au- 
tumn, and in the winter we find Howells 
urging its publication, declaring, “That 
boy is going to make a prodigious hit.” 
The reply is full of interest. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
HARTFORD, Jan. 1876. 

My pear Howe tts,—l| hanks, seen ever 

so many, for the good opinion of Tom Saw- 

er. Williams has 

made about 300 rat- 
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There was one expression which perhaps 
you overlooked. When Hucx is complaining 
to Tom of the rigorous system in vogue at the 
widow's, he says the servants harass him 
with all manner of compulsory decencies, and 
he winds up by saying: ‘“‘and they comb me 
all to hell.” (No exclamation point.) Long 
ago, when I read that to Mrs. Clemens, 
she made no comment; another time I 
created occasion to read that chapter 
to her aunt and her mother (both sensi- 
tive and loyal subjects of the kingdom 
of heaven, so to speak) and they let it 
pass. I was glad, for 
it was the most natu- 





tling pictures for it 
some of them very 
dainty. Poor devil, 
what a genius he has, 
and how he does mur- 
der it with rum. He 
takes a book of mine 
and without sugges- 
tion from anybody 
builds no end of pict- 
ures just from his 
reading of it. 

There was never a 
man in the world so 
grateful to another 
as | was to you 
day before yesterday, 
when I sat down (in 
still rather wretched 
health) to set myself 
to the dreary and 
hateful task of mak- 
ing final revision of 
Tom Sawyer, and dis- 
covered, upon open- 








ral remark in the 
world for that boy to 
make (and he had 
been allowed few priv- 
ileges of speech in the 
book); when I saw 
that you, too, had let 
it go without protest, 
I was glad, and afraid, 
too—afraid you had- 
n’t observed it. Did 
you? And did you 
auestion the propri- 
ety of it? Since the 
book is now profess- 
edly and confessedly 
a boy’s and girl's 
book, that darn word 
bothers me some, 
nights, but it never 
did until I had ceased 
to regard the vol- 
ume as being for 
adults. 

Don’t bother to 











ing the package of 
MS, that your pencil 
marks were scattered 
all along. This was 
splendid, and swept 
away all labor. Instead of reading the MS, 
I simply hunted out the pencil marks and 
made the emendations which they suggested. 
I reduced the boy battle to a curt paragraph; 
I finally concluded to cut the Sunday-school 
speech down to the first two sentences, 
leaving no suggestion of satire, since the 
book is to be for boys and girls; I tamed 
the various obscenities until I judged that 
they no longer carried offense. So, at a 
single sitting I began and finished a revision 
which I had supposed would occupy 3 or 4 
days and leave me mentally and physically 
fagged out at the end. I was careful not to 
inflict the MS upon you until I had thor- 
oughly and painstakingly revised it. There- 
fore, the only faults left were those that 
would discover themselves to others, not 
me—and these you had pointed out. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


From a photograph taken in 1874 


answer now (for 
you ve writing enough 
to do without allow- 
ing me to add to the 
burden,) but tell me 
when you see me again! Yrs ever, 
Mark. 


Howells replied: “I'd have that 
swearing out in an instant. I suppose I 
didn’t notice it because the locution was 
so familiar to my Western sense, and so 
exactly the thing that Huck would say.” 

Clemens changed the phrase to, 
“They comb me all to thunder,” and so 
it stands to-day. 

In August that year Howells wrote, 
complaining of the lack of news. He 
was in the midst of- campaign activities, 
he said, writing a life of Hayes, and 
gaily added, “You know I wrote the 
life of Lincoln which elected him.” He 
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further reported a comedy he had com- 
pleted and gave Clemens a general stir- 
ring up as to his own work. 

Mark Twain in his hillside study was 
busy enough. Summer was his time for 
work, and he had tried his hand in 
various directions. His reference to 
Huck Finn in his reply is interesting, 
in that it shows the measure of his en- 
thusiasm, or lack of it, as a gauge of his 
ultimate achievement. ‘The novel men- 
tioned was never completed. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
Exmira, Aug. 9, 1876. 

My pear Howe tts, —I was just about 
to write you when your letter came—and 
not one of those obscene postal cards, either, 
but reverently, upon paper. 

I shall read that biography, though the 
letter of acceptance was amply sufficient to 
corral my vote without any further knowl- 
edge of the man. Which reminds me that 
a campaign club in Jersey City wrote a few 
days ago and invite d me to be present at the 
raising of a Tilden and Hendricks flag there, 
and to take the stand and give them some 
“counsel.” Well, 1 could not go, but gave 
them counsel and advice by letter, and in 

the kindliest terms as to the raising of the 
flag—advised them “not to raise it.” 

Get your book out quick, for this is a 
momentous time. If Tilden is elected 
think the entire country will go pretty 
straight to—Mrs. Howells’s bad place. 

I am infringing on your patent—I started 
a record of our children’s sayings, last night. 
Which reminds me that last week I sent 
down and got Susy a vast pair of shoes of a 
most villainous pattern for I discovered that 
her feet were being twisted and cramped 
out of shape by a smaller and prettier article. 
She did not complain, but looked degraded 
and injured. At night her mamma gave her 
the usual admonition when she was about to 
say her prayers—to wit. 

“Now, Susy think about God.” 

“Mamma, | can’t, with those shoes. 

The . . . novel lies torpid. I found I wir 
not go on with it. The chapters I had writ- 
ten were still too new and familiar to me. 
I may take it up next winter, but cannot tell 
yet; ‘| waited and waited to see if my interest 
in it would not revive, but gave it up a month 
ago and began another boys’ book—more to 
be at work than anything else. I have 
written 400 pages on it—therefore it is very 
nearly half done. It is Huck Finn’s Auto- 
biography. 1 like it only tolerably well, as 
far as | have got, and may possibly pigeon- 
hole or burn the MS when it is done. 

Yrs ever, Mark. 
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Howells promptly wrote again urging 
him to enter the campaign for Hayes. 
“There is not another man in this 
country,” he said, “who could help him 
so much as you.” ‘The “farce” which 
Clemens refers to in his reply was 
“The Parlor Car,” which seems to have 
been about the first venture of Howells 
in that field. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
ELMIRA, August 23, 1876. 

My pear Howe tts,—I am glad you think 
I could do Hayes any good, for I have been 
wanting to write a letter or make a speech 
to that end. I’ll be careful not to do either, 
however, until the opportunity comes in a 
natural, justifiable iam unlugged way; and 
shall not then do anything unless I’ve got 
it all digested and worded just right. In 
which case I might do some good—in any 
other I should do harm. When a humorist 
ventures upon the grave concerns of life he 
must do his job better than another man or 
he works harm to his cause. 

The farce is wonderfully bright and de- 
licious, and must make a hit. You read it to 
me, and it was mighty good; I read it last 
night and it was better; I read it aloud to 
the household this morning and it was bet- 
ter than ever. So it would be worth going a 
long way to see it well played; for without 
any question an actor of genius always adds 
a subtle something to any man’s work that 
none but the writer knew was there before. 
Even if he knew it. I have heard of readers 
convulsing audiences with my “Aurelia’s 
Unfortunate Young Man.” If there is any- 
thing really funny in the piece, the author is 
not aware of it... . 


Yrs Mark. 


After Rutherford B. Hayes had been 
inaugurated Clemens one day called at 
the White House with a letter of intro- 
duction from Howells, thinking to meet 
the Chief Executive. His own letter to 
Howells, later, probably does not give 
the real reason of his failure, but it will 
be amusing to those who recall the 
erratic personality of George Francis 
Train. Train and Twain were some- 
times confused by the very unlettered, 
or, pretendedly, by Mark Twain’s 
friends. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
BaLtmore, May 1, '77. 


My pear Howetis,—Found I was not 
absolutely needed in Washington so I only 
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staid 24 hours, and am on my way home, 
now. I called at the White House, and got 
admission to Col. Rodgers, because | wanted 
to inquire what was the right hour to go 
and infest the President. It was my luck to 
strike the place in the dead waste and middle 
of the day, the very busiest time. I perceived 
that Mr. Rodgers took me for George Francis 
Train and had made up his mind not to let 
me get at the President; so at the end of 
half an hour I took my letter of introduction 
from the table and went away. It was a 
great pity all round, and a loss to the nation, 
for | was brim full of the Eastern question. 
I didn’t get to see the President of the 
Chief Magistrate either, though I had sort 
of a glimpse of a lady at a window who re- 
sembled her portraits. 
Yrs ever, 
Mark. 


Howells condoled with him on his 
failure to see the President, “but,”’ he 
added, “if you and I had both been 
there, our combined skill would have 
no doubt procured us to be expelled 
from the White House by Fred Douglass. 
But the thing seems to be a complete 
failure as it was.”” Douglass at this time 
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IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


being the Marshal of the District of 
Columbia gives special point to Howells’s 
suggestion. 


Eight years had passed since the pub- 
lication of The Innocents Abroad, and 
there was a demand for another Mark 
Twain book of travel. For this reason, 
and others less important, he had de- 
cided on a trip with his family to the 
European Continent. 

He was writing few letters at this 
time, and doing but little work. There 
were always many social events during 
the winter, and what with his European 
plans and a diligent study of the Ger- 
man language, which the entire family 
undertook, his days and evenings were 
full enough. Howells wrote protesting 
against the European travel and berat- 
ing him for his silence: 


I never was in Berlin and don’t know any 
family hotel there. I should be glad | 
ow Jae 
didn’t, if it would keep you from going. 
You deserve to put up at the Sign of the 
Savage in Vienna. 
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under your eye needs any 
revision before going into a 
volume, while all my other 
stuff does need so much. 


A characteristic trib- 
ute, and from the heart. 

In The Tramp Abroad 
Mark Twain has told in 
characteristic fashion the 
story of that summer 
in Europe—how he 
tramped with his friend, 
the Rev. J. H. Twichell, 
of Hartford, through the 
Black Forest and down 
into Switzerland, where 
the family joined them 
and Twichell bade his 
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fellow - pedestrian good- 
Clemens did not 
write many letters at this 
time, for he was too busy 
with travel and work. In 
one letter to Howells he 


said: 


I wish I could give those 
sharp satires on European 
life which you mention, but 
of course a man can’t write 
successful satire except he 
be in a calm, judicial good 
humor; whereas I hate 
travel, and I hate hotels, and 
I hate the opera, and I hate 
the old masters. In truth I 








FACSIMILE 


The Clemens party, which, besides 
Mr. and Mrs. Clemens and the two chil- 
dren, Susy and Clara, included Miss 
Clara Spaulding, of Elmira, sailed as 
planned on the /olsatia April 11, 1878. 
On the eve of departure Clemens sent 
to Howells this farewell word: 


And that reminds me, ungrateful dog that 
I am, that I owe as much to your training 
as the rude country job-printer owes to the 
city boss who takes him in hand and teaches 
him the right way to handle his art. I was 
talking to Mrs. Clemens about this the other 
day, and grieving because I never mentioned 
it to you, thereby seeming to ignore it or to 
be unaware of it. Nothing that has passed 


OF LETTER FROM MARK 
TWAIN TO WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


don’t ever seem to be in a 
good enough humor with 
anything to satirize it. No, 
I want to stand up before it 
and curse it and foam at 
the mouth, or take a club 
and pound it to rags and pulp. I have got 
in two or three chapters about Wagner’s 
operas, and managed to do it without show- 
ing temper, but the strain of another such 
fort would burst me. 


From Italy, the Clemens party went 
to Munich, where they had arranged in 
advance for winter quarters. Clemens 
claims in his report of the matter to 
Howells that he took the party through 
without the aid of a courier, though 
thirty years later, in some comment 
which he set down on being shown the 
letter, he wrote, concerning this para- 
graph, “Probably a lie.” He wrote also 


that they acquired a great affection for 
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all the time. Possibly you will not be a fully 
accepted classic until you have been dead 
a hundred years,—it ts the fate of the 
Shakespeares and of all genuine prophets, 
but then your books will be as common as 
Bibles, | believe. You’ re nota weed, but an 
oak; not a summer-house, but a cathedral. 
In that day / shall still be in the Cyclopedias, 
too,—thus: “ Mark Twain; history and oc- 
cupation unknown—but he was personally 
acquainted with Howells.” There—I could 
sing your praises all day, and feel and believe 
every bit of it. 

My book is half finished; I wish to heaven 
it was done. I have given up writing a 
detective novel—can’t write a novel, for | 
lack the faculty; but when the detectives 
were nosing around after Stewart’s loud re- 
mains, | threw a chapter into my present 
book in which I have very extravagantly 
burlesqued the detective business—if it 15 
possible to burlesque that business extrava- 
gantly. You know | was going to send you 
that detective play, so that you could re- 
write it. Well, 1 didn’t do it because I 
couldn’t find a single idea in it that could 
be useful to you. It was dreadfully witless 
and flat. I knew it would sadden you and 
unfit you for work... . Mark. 


Following the life of Mark Twain, 
whether through his letters or along the 
sequence of detailed occurrence, we are 
never more than a little while, or a little 
distance, from his brother Orion. In 
one form or another Orion is ever pres- 
ent, his inquiries, his proposals, his sug- 
gestions, his plans for improving his 
own fortunes, command our attention. 
He was one of the most human creatures 
that ever lived; indeed his humanity 
excluded every form of artificiality— 
everything that needs to be acquired. 
Talented, trusting, childlike, carried 
away by the impulse of the moment, de- 
spite a keen sense of humor he was 
never able to see that his latest plan or 
project was not bound to succeed. Mark 
Twain loved him, pitied him—also en- 
joyed him, especially with Howells. 
Orion’s new plan to lecture in the in- 
terest of religion found its way to 
Munich, with the following result. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
Municu, Feb. 9, 1879}. 

My pear Howe ts,—I have just received 

this letter from Orion—take care of it, for 

it is worth preserving. I got as far as 9 

pages in my answer to it, when Mrs. Clemens 

shut down on it, and said it was cruel, and 


made me send the money and simply wish 
his lecture success. I said 1 couldn’t lose 
my 9 pages-——so she said send them to you. 
But I will acknowledge that I thought I was 
writing a very kind letter. 

Now just look at this letter of Orion’s. 
Did you ever see the grotesquely absurd and 
the heart-breakingly pathetic more closely 
joined together? Mrs. Clemens said “ Raise 
his monthly pension.”” So I wrote to Perkins 
to raise it a trifle. 

Now only think of it! He still has 100 
pages to write on his lecture, yet in one 
inking of his pen he has already swooped 
around the United States and invested the 
result! 

You must put him in a book or a play 
right away. You are the only man capable 
of doing it. You might die at any moment, 
and your very greatest work would be lost 
to the world. / could write Orion’s simple 
biography, and make it effective, too, by 
merely stating the bald facts—and this I will 
do if he dies before 1 do; but you must put 
him into romance. This was the under- 
standing you and I had the day I sailed. 

Observe Orion’s career—that is, a Jittle 
of it: He has belonged to as many as five 
different religious denominations; last March 
he withdrew from the deaconship in a Con- 
gregational Church and the Superintendency 
of its Sunday School, in a speech in which 
he said that for many months (it runs in my 
mind that he sud 13 years,) he had been a 
confirmed infidel, and so felt it to be his duty 
to retire from the flock. 

After being a republican for years, he 
wanted me to buy him a democratic news- 
paper. A few days before the Presidential 
election, he came out in a speech and pub- 
licly went over to the democrats; he pru- 
dently “hedged” by voting for 6 state re- 
publicans, also. 

The new convert was made one of the 
secretaries of the democratic meeting, and 
placed in the list of speakers. He wrote me 
jubilantly of what a ten-strike he was going 
to make with that speech. All right—but 
think of his innocent and pathetic candor 
in writing me something like this, a week 
later: 

“I was more difident than I had ex- 
pected to be, and this was increased by the 
silence with which I was received when I 
came forward; so I seemed unable to get the 
fire into my speech which I had calculated 
upon, and presently they began to get up 
and go out; and in a few minutes they all 
rose up and went away.” 

How cew/d a man uncover such a sore as 
that and show it to another? Not a word of 
complaint, you see—only a patient, sad 
surprise. 
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. His next project was to write a bur- 
al sque upon Paradise Lost. 

Chen, learning that the Times was pay- 
ing Mtr arte $100 a column for storie Ss, he con- 
cluded to write some for the same price. 
I read his first one and persuaded him not 
to write any more. 

Then he read proof on the N. Y. 
Eos » Post at $10 a week and meekly observed 
that the foreman swore at him and ordered 
him around “like a steamboat mate.” 

Being discharged from that post, he 
wanted to try agriculture—was sure he could 
make a fortune out of a chicken farm. I 
gave bien $900 and he went to a ten-house 


village 2 miles above Keokuk on the river 
bank—this place was a railway station. He 
soon asked for money to buy a horse and 


light wagon,—because the trains did not 
run at church time on Sunday and his wife 
found it rather far to walk. 

For a long time I answered demands for 
“loans” and by next mail always received 
his check for the interest due me to date. 
In the most guileless way he let it leak out 
that he did not underestimate the value of 
his custom to me, since it was not likely that 
any other customer of mine paid his interest 
quarterly, and this enabled me to use my 
capital twice in 6 months instead of only 
once. But alas, when the debt at last 
reached $1800 or $2500 (I have forgotten 
which) the interest ate too formidably into 
his borrowings, and so he quietly ceased to 
pay it or speak of it. At the end of two 
years I found that the chicken farm had 
long ago been abandoned, and he had moved 
into Keokuk. Later in one of his casual 
moments, he observed that there was no 
money in fattening a chicken on 65 cents 
worth of corn and then selling it for so. 

Finally, if 1 would lend him $500 a year 
for two years (this was 4 or 5 years ago,) 
he knew he could make a success as a lawyer, 
and would prove it. This is the pension 
which we have just increased to $600. The 
first year his legal business brought him $s. 
It also brought him an unremunerative case 
where some villains were trying to chouse 
some negro orphans out of $700. He still 
has this case. He has waggled it around 
through various courts and made some 
booming speeches on it. The negro children 
have grown up and married off, now, I 
believe, and their litigated town-lot has been 
dug up and carted off by somebody—but 
Orion still infests the courts with his docu- 
ments and makes the welkin ring with his 
venerable case. The second year, he didn’t 
make anything. The third he made $6, 
and I made Bliss put a case in his hands— 
about half an hour’s work. Orion charged 
$50 for it—Bliss paid him $15. Thus four 
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or five years of lawing has brought him 
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$26, but this will doubtless be increased 
when he gets done lecturing and buys that 
“law library.”” Meantime his office rent has 
been $60 a year, and he has stuck to that 
= day by day as patiently as a spider. 

Then he by and by conceived the idea 
- lecturing around America as ‘Mark 
Twain’s Brother’”—that to be on the bills. 
Subject of proposed lecture, “On the Forma- 
tion of Character.” 

I protested, and he got on his war- 
paint, couched his lance, and ran a bold tilt 
against total abstinence and the Red Ribbon 
fanatics. It raised a fine row among the 
virtuous Keokukians. 

10. I wrote to encourage him in his good 
work, but I had let a mail intervene; so by 
the time my letter reached him he was al- 
re: "4 gop :Isasa Red RibbonHowler. 

Afterward he took a rabid part in a 
es 1yer-meeting epidemic; dropped that to 
travesty Jules Verne; dropped that, in the 
middle of the last chapter, last March, to 
digest the matter of an infidel book which he 
proposed to write; and now he comes to 
the surface to rescue our “noble and beau- 
tiful religion” from the sacrilegious talons of 
Bob Ingersoll. 

Now come! Don’t fool away this treasure 
which Providence has laid at your feet, but 
take it up and use it. One can let his imag- 
ination run trio in portraying Orion, for 
there is nothing so extravagant as to be out 
of character with him. 

Well—good-bye, and a short life and a 
merry one be yours. Poor old Methuselah, 
how did he manage to stand it so long? 


Yrs ever, Mark 


To Orion Clemens (unsent, and 
closed with the foregoing to William 
Dean Howells) : 

Municu, Feb. 9, [1879] 

My Dear Bro,—Yours has just arrived. 
I enclose a draft on Hartford for $25. You 
will have abandoned the project you wanted 
it for, by the time it arrives,—but no mat- 
ter, apply it to your newer and present 
project, whatever it is. You see I have an 
ineradicable faith in your unsteadfastness,— 
but mind you, J didn’t invent that faith, you 
conferred it on me yourself. But fire away, 
fire away! I don’t see why a changeable 
man shouldn’t get as much enjoyment out 
of his changes, and transformations and 
transfigurations as a steadfast man gets out 
of standing still and pegging at the same old 
monotonous thing all the time. That is to 
say, I don’t see why a kaleidoscope shouldn’t 
enjoy itself as much as a telescope, nor.a 
grindstone have as good a time as a whet- 
stone, nor a barometer as good a time as 
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a yardstick. I don’t feel like girding at ~ 
any more about fickleness of purpose, be- 
cause I recognize and realize at last that 
it is incurable; but before I learned to accept 
this truth, each new weekly project of yours 
possessed the power of throwing me into 
the most exhausting and helpless convulsions 
of profanity. But fire away, now! Your 
magic has lost its might. I am able to view 
your inspirations dispassionately and judi- 
cially, now, and say “This one or that one 
or the other one is not up to your average 
flight, or is above it, or below it.’ 

And so, without passion, or prejudice, or 
bias of any kind, rs in judgment upon 
your lecture project, and say it was up to 

our average, it was indeed above it, for it 
had possibilities in it, and even practical 
ones. While I was not sorry you abandoned 
it, I should not be sorry if you had stuck to 
it and given it atrial. But on the whole you 
did the wise thing to lay it aside, I think, 
because a lecture is a most easy thing to 
fail in; and at your time of life, and in your 
own town, such a failure would make a deep 
and cruel wound in your heart and in your 
pride. It was decidedly unwise in you to 
think for a moment of coming before a 
community who knew you, with such a 
course of lectures; because Keokuk is not 
unaware that you have been a Sweden- 
borgian, a Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, 
and a Methodist (on probation), and that 
just a year ago you were an infidel. If 
Keokuk had gone to your lecture course, it 
would have gone to be amused, not in- 
structed,—for when a man is known to have 
no settled convictions of his own he can’t 
convince other people. They would have 
zone to be amused and that would have 
- a deep humiliation to you. It could 
have been safe for you to appear only where 
you were unknown—then many of your 
hearers would think you were in earnest. 
And they would be right. You are in earnest 
while your convictions are new. But taking 
it by and large, you probably did best to 
discard that project altogether. But I leave 
you to judge of that, for you are the worst 
judge I know of. 

[Unfinished.] 


That Mark Twain in many ways was 
hardly less childlike than his brother is 
now and again revealed in his letters. 
He was of steadfast purpose, and he 
possessed the driving power which Orion 
Clemens lacked; but the importance to 
him of some of the smaller matters of life, 
as shown in a letter like the following, 
bespeaks a certain simplicity of nature 
which he never outgrew. 


Tothe Rev. J. H. Twichell, in Hartford: 


Municu, Feb. 24, ['79). 

Dear op Jor,—It was a mighty good 
letter, Joe—and that idea of yours is a 
rattling good one. But I have not sot down 
here to answer your letter,—for it is down 
at my study,—but only to impart some in- 
formation. 

For 2 months I had not shaved without 
crying. I'd spend % of an hour whetting 
away on my hand—no use, couldn’t get an 
edge. Tried a razor strop—same result. 
So I sat down and put in an hour thinking 
out the mystery. Then it seemed plain- 
to wit: my hand can’t give a razor an edge, 
it can only smooth and refine an edge that 
has already been given. I judge that a 
razor fresh from the hone is this shape V 
—the long point being the continuation of 
the edge—and that after much use the shape 
is this \/—the attenuated edge all worn off 
and gone. By George I knew that was the 
explanation. And I knew that a freshly 
honed and freshly stropped razor won’t cut, 
but after stropping on the hand as a final 
operation, it will cut.—So I sent out for an 
oil-stone; none to be had, but messenger 
brought back a little piece of rock the size 
of a Safety- match box—(it was bought in a 
shoemaker’s shop) bad flaw in middle of it, 
too,—but I put 4 drops of fine Olive oil on 
it, picked out the razor marked “Thursday” 
because it was never any account and would 
be no loss if I spoiled it—gave it a brisk and 
reckless honing for 10 minutes, then tried 
it on a hair—it wouldn’t cut. Then 
trotted it through a vigorous 10-minute 
course on a razor-strop and tried it on a hair 
—it wouldn’t cut—tried it on my face—it 
made me cry—gave it a $-minute stropping 
on my hand, and my land, what an edge she 
had!... I mean to name [her] Thursday 
October ChriStian, in gratitude. 

We all go to Paris next Thursday.... 

With love— 

Ys ever, 
Mark. 


In Paris they found pleasant quarters 
at the Hotel Normandy. In a brief 
note to Aldrich he said, “I sleep like a 
lamb and write like a lion—I mean the 
kind of a lion that writes—if any such.”’ 
He expected to finish the book he was 
busy with in six weeks. He did not do 
so, but that is another chapter. 

It was September the 3d, 1879, when 
Clemens and his party arrived in New 
York. In the seventeen months of his 
absence he had taken on a “traveled 


look” and had added gray hairs. 
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On Duty 


BY ELIZABETH LOUISE HASKELL 






xr GPALLY MARSH sat qui- 
Ge * etly in the low rocking- 





2 chair beside the table 
>that held the night 
light, her capable little 
hands folded in her 
a white-linen lap. She 
did not rock, she did not nod, she felt no 
impulse to lie down on the soft-cushioned 
couch across the room as she knew other 
night nurses did. She was very still, 
very thoughtful, filled with a sense of 
the importance of her mission and a 
realization of her own good luck. For 
this was a big case for a beginner, and 
Elly, although conscious of the part fate 
had had to play in the giving of it to 
her—partly through the sudden illness 
of Miss Mansfield, who had been en- 
gaged, partly through the interest Doc- 
tor Lowell had always shown in her— 
preferred to believe it all a just reward 
of merit for her four years of hard and 
conscientious labor, and a fifth given 
over to tiresome cases of measles and 
nervous prostration. For four nights 
she had sat like this, stifly uncom- 
promising, alert, thinking her busy 
thoughts, listening to the muffled sounds 
in the sanatorium, watching the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Channing as she slept a 
fevered and fitful sleep. She glanced 
now at the smooth white bed. The lines 
of a perfect figure showed plainly be- 
neath the dimity spread, one perfect 
arm and hand lay over the counterpane, 
the other was bent under the lovely 
blonde head; long lashes swept the pallid 
cheek, the luscious lips meant for laugh- 
ter and loving parted at the coming of 
each breath with a little parched and 
cracking sound. Even so, worn, fevered, 
ghastly white, with the blemish of ili- 
ness upon it, with the shadow of death 
all but hovering over it, Elly thought 
it the most beautiful face she had 
ever seen; but she liked it better so, 
asleep, than when the eyes were open; 
there was something about the eyes— 


Elly could not tell just what, for they 
were wide and heavenly blue—that 
seemed to mar the perfect beauty of 
the whole. 

Elly loved beauty passionately. Were 
it not for the eyes she would have loved 
Mrs. Channing passionately. As it was, 
she succumbed to the tremendous fasci- 
nation of the woman whose life had been 
a regal progress through conquests un- 
numbered. 

‘She has so much to live for,” thought 
Elly—*‘ youth, beauty, a brilliant hus- 
band, wealth, social position. If my 
devotion and experience can help her to 
win out, she shall.” 

There was nothing Elly wished more 
for her own sake than to see this woman 
live, yet paramount to the realization 
of what success in this case would mean 
to her rose the unselfish desire to help 

our back into those beautiful eager 
ends all that life still held for them. 

There was something on Mrs. Chan- 
ning’s mind; of this Elly was sympa- 
thetically sure, and she had tried in 
every way she knew how to inspire in 
her patient a trust and confidence, an 
assurance of her absolute devotion and 
discretion. If only she would unburden 
herself to Elly perhaps the persistent 
fever that worried Doctor Lowell would 
vanish. 

How still the house was! Even the 
street, where tan-bark had been laid. 
Muffled wheels passed over it now, 
turned the corner. Hoofs clattered for a 
moment, stillness again. From under 
the crack of the bathroom door came an 
odor of flowers. Elly had filled the tub 
with them after she made Mrs. Channing 
ready for the night. Roses and lilies, 
violets, carnations, all floated together 
on the surface of the water, and exhaled 
an overpowering perfume. Along the 
thickly carpeted cortidor came a soft 
step, a subdued rustle of stiff linen, the 
handle of the door gently turned and the 
night supervisor looked in, glanced pro- 
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fessionally at the sleeping figure on the 
bed, smiled at Elly sitting so stiff and 
alert in her little chair. The door closed 
as softly as it had opened; quiet foot- 
steps, a subdued rustle, unbroken silence 
again. 

“‘Miss Marsh!” 

Weak as it was, the voice sounded 
like the crack of a pistol in the intense 
silence of the room. Almost before the 
lips had closed again Elly was beside the 
bed. She lifted the lovely head, put a 
spoonful of cracked ice between the 
parched lips, bathed the fair forehead, 
straightened the immaculate covers, and 
was turning away, when a fevered hand 
caught hers. 

“Miss Marsh, sit down here; I want 
to talk to you.” 

Elly’s heart gave a great leap. It was 
coming! But her hand and voice were 
steady as she said, “Yes, Mrs. Chan- 
ning,” and smiled down into those great 
blue disquieting eyes. 

“Miss Marsh, |— ‘There’s something 
worrying me. I can’t get well till I’m 
sure it’s all right. I— There’s no one 
else | can ask. I don’t trust Miss Por- 
ter; | know I| can trust you.” 

The thin hand tightened on hers. 
Elly thrilled to the touch. What mag- 
netism, what power this lovely woman 
could wield when she would! Elly 
thought, “‘Not even when | took my 
degree did | feel as proud as I do now.” 

“IT would do anything, anything I 
could, Mrs. Channing, to help you. 
More than anything in the world I want 
you to get well.” 

The hand on hers relaxed a little. 
“Listen, then. There is something at 
my house that I want—a package of 
letters in my jewel-case.” The fever- 
bright eyes looked searchingly up into 
the clear gray ones, and saw there with 
great relief no crass curiosity, no base 
suspicion, only a helpful interest. 

“T will go for them the first thing in 
the morning.” Elly spoke impetuously, 
eager to see a look of relief replace the 
anxious light in the eyes. 

“No, no!” The eyes blazed, the hand 
tightened on her wrist. “That is just 
what you must not do! The servants, 
my maid—she would be there watching 
you. No one must know that they are 
there, that I want them!” 
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Elly felt a little frightened. ‘Then 
how?” 

“You must go at night, late, after 
midnight when the servants are asleep. 
To-morrow night—that is, to-night. It’s 
morning now, isn’t it? To-night Mr. 
Channing goes to Philadelphia. No one 
else sleeps on that floor. When I have 
them here in my hand I can get well.” 

The voice weakened; the eyes closed 
for a moment—long enough for Elly to 
drive every light of startled uncertainty 
from her own. She made up her mind 
quickly. If the doing of this thing would 
make Mrs. Channing well, it should 
be done. It never entered her head 
to ask the sick woman what she should 
do if she were discovered. The purpose 
behind those cold blue eyes admitted 
no possibility of discovery, and Elly, 
supremely confident in her own powers, 
would admit none. Was she not soft of 
foot, deft of hand, steady of nerve? 
Were not God and right on her side? 
What if she should have to enter a house 
like a thief in the night? Before she 
could assure Mrs. Channing that she 
would do as she was asked, the blue 
eyes opened again and read assent in the 
gray ones. 

““My gold bag, in the top drawer. 
Here is the key to the front door. My 
room is just above to the left of the 
stairs. In the closet to the right of the 
door as you enter is a sliding panel; 
push down, not up. This is the key to 
the jewel-case. Bring the letters to me 
then as quickly as you can.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Channing.” Elly in her 
turn pressed the hand she held. “ Before 
this time to-morrow morning you shall 
have them. Now please rest.” Then, 
as she rose, a new problem faced her, 
this time, to her duty-trained mind, an 
insoluble one. “But how,” she asked, 
“can I leave you at night?” 

“Never mind that.” Mrs. Channing 
spoke impatiently. “I will arrange it 
all. Report at six as usual.” 

Long lashes swept down and met blue 
shadows; pale hands lay under pale 


cheek; fevered lips closed and parted 
and closed again with every breath. 
Elly Marsh went back to the straight 
little chair and sat there, quiet hands 
folded in white-linen lap, watching the 
dawn break over city roofs and thinking. 
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When she came back again that even- 
ing at six the night supervisor stopped 
her at the desk in the hall. 

“You needn’t go up, Miss Marsh. 
Miss Lytton is substituting for you this 
evening. 

Elly tried to express a surprise she 
did not feel. 

The night supervisor smiled. “You're 
a lucky girl, my dear. Mrs. Channing 
seems to have taken a great fancy to 
you. She has discovered you are a 
music-lover, and wants you to go to- 
night to hear Caruso. It is the last 
1ight he sings this season. Here are 
two tickets. You are to enjoy yourself, 
have supper afterward, and come back 
here when you have changed.” 

“How perfectly wonderful!’  ex- 
claimed Elly. “Isn’t she an angel? I'll 
take Mary with me. She’s as mad 
about music as I am!” 

The night supervisor smiled at the 
sound of Elly’s happy young feet racing 
down the steps and up the street. In 
the envelope she had handed over were 
two orchestra seats and a ten-dollar 
bill. 

Elly rushed back to her room and 
gathered up Mary Lord, who shared it 
with her. They dined in_ splendor, 
luxuriated in their seats, and drank in 
with rapture every note of the glorious 
voice, supreme in “Pagliacci”; then, 
after a quiet supper, they hastened back 
to their room. Elly changed, and 
started out again to enter upon the real 
work of the evening. 

The Channing house stood in the 
upper Sixties, just east of the Park. She 
was lucky enough to catch the last 
‘bus up the Avenue. Out under the 
stars, in the keen night air, she tried to 
quiet rebellious nerves. “It is absurd,” 
she thought, “for me to feel like a 
criminal.” Yet, as she climbed down 
the steps, her heart beat faster than ever. 
She got off a block too soon. There was 
a man ahead of her, a night-watchman, 
she felt sure, for he walked slowly, 
glancing up with an air of supervision at 
the houses he passed. She walked more 
slowly. He turned a corner, and she 
watched him stroll through the street 
and turn another corner southward 
a Madison Avenue. “Now!” she 
said. 
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In a few moments she stood in front 
of the house. All the windows were 
dark. She ran up the steps with deci- 
sion, inserted the key into the lock of 
the heavy door, felt it give to her touch. 
She was inside! She closed the door 
gently, and touched the spring of her 
little pocket light. Then momentarily 
her fears fled in a greater emotion. Here 
at last was the house beautiful of her 
dreams! She was conscious of a desire, 
eager even among her crowding fears, to 
feast her beauty-loving eyes upon the 
rooms that she knew were lovely. But 
she dared not loiter and imperil the 
success of the mission that would mean 
so much both to Mrs. Channing and to 
herself. Straight ahead of her wound 
the great stairway with its wide, carved 
railing. Even while exerting the utmost 
caution as she mounted, Elly could de- 
light in the luxurious softness of the rich 
carpet underfoot, of the satin-soft wood 
under her palm. Once in the upper hall, 
she felt more urgently the need for 
haste, and the danger in the slightest 
sound she might make. She was nearer 
the servants’ quarters now; one of them 
might be wakeful. Softly she opened 
the first door on her left, and as softly 
closed it. There, just to the right, was 
the closet, and, without a glance at the 
room that would under other condi- 
tions have engaged her admiration, she 
entered it. In a moment she had found 
the sliding panel, pushed it down, lifted 
out the heavy jewel-case, set it on a 
chest, knelt before, lifted out the two 
top trays, and had found beneath them 
the letters. As she slipped them into the 
front of her gown, allowing herself a 
passing glance at the scintillating jewels 
spread out before her, suddenly breath, 
motion, her very heart-beats, seemed to 
cease! Soft lights had flashed out all 
over the room at her side. Above her 
head she was conscious of the glare of an 
unshaded light beating down upon her. 
Terror held her frozen, petrified. She 
knelt, right hand held out to the glitter- 
ing trays, left hand clasping the still 
lighted, but now futile, little torch. In 
that moment of terrible immobility 
flashed through her mind the question 
she had not put to Mrs. Channing, nor 
settled for herself—‘‘ What shall | do if 


discovered?’ Nor did any answer come 
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to her as the man who held the light over 
her spoke: 

“Look at me.” 

Still she remained motionless. A few 
steps, and a hand fell on her shoulder. 
Then she looked up. Suddenly all the 
blood in her body seemed to rush and 
leap back through her frozen veins. Her 
face, her head, her hands were on fire. 
Slowly she rose to her feet, and looked 
up at the man who towered above her. 
In the quilted dressing-gown he wore, 
he looked a Colossus, and seemed com- 
pletely to fill the doorway in which he 
stood. Yet there was nothing terrifying 
in his size. It seemed, indeed, rather 
to comfort Elly. She looked up now, 
straight into the eyes that were looking 
gravely, searchingly down upon her. 
Yes, he was all that Miss Porter and the 
other nurses had said of him—truly a 
fitting mate for the beautiful Mrs. Chan- 
ning; even more than that, it seemed to 
Elly, for his eyes were gentle and kindly, 
and warm and true. Then she began to 
shake and tremble, for all at once she 
had made up her mind to lie to him, and 
she wondered whether it would be harder 
to lie and see those fine eyes shoot shafts 
of scorn and contempt at her, or to tell 
the truth and see them wounded, grief- 
stricken, blinded with soul-sickness and 
the despair of disillusion. 

“Come and sit down,” he said, gently. 
“I must have alarmed you much more 
than you did me.” He stepped aside, 
led the way into the room, and pulled 
an arm-chair up beside the fireplace, 
where a hardwood log still smoldered. 
Elly sank into the chair with a sigh of 
relief. It was really absurd the way her 
knees were shaking. Channing pulled 
up another chair, and sat facing her. 
Elly was too preoccupied now with the 
predicament in which she found herself, 
too absorbed in mapping out the part 
she had to play, to look much about her, 
though she did not fail to catch an im- 
pression of the charm and luxury of her 
surroundings. 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
She faced Channing bravely. 

“Nothing at all but ask you some 
questions. That is my prerogative as a 
lawyer, isn’t it?” he said, with a smile. 
“You didn’t take anything, did you?” 

“No.” The lie scorched her tongue. 
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She felc as though those keen eyes could 
pierce the soft silk of her blouse and see 
the lett:rs hidden within. 

“Lucky for you, then, I turned the 
lights up just when I did! It must have 
been rather hard to decide.” 

“No,” said Elly. “I knew just what 
I wanted.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. The diamond lavalliére. I’ve 
wanted one ever since I can remember.” 

“Tt was just for that, then?” 

Elly nodded. 

“Do ycu always proceed in this very 
primitive fashion to get the thing you 
want?” 

“T’ve never done such a thing before!” 
said Elly, hotly. 

“No, I don’t believe you ever have. 
You don’t look a confirmed law-breaker. 
I quite understand. A case of unique 
and supreme temptation.” He paused. 
“Will you tell me how you knew of the 
lavalliére, of the room, the closet, the 
panel, the jewel-case?” 

“Tf 1 do,” asked Elly, “will you prom- 
ise not to punish the person who told 
wot 

“T promise,” said Channing, looking 
more interested every moment. 

“Well, to begin with, I saw Mrs. 
Channing one night at the opera wear- 
ing the lavalliére. I wanted it. I never 
wanted anything so much in my life. 
Later I met a discharged maid of your 
wife. She told me all about the jewels— 
just where they were kept. I was to 
take the ruby bracelet for her.” 

Channing’s face was like a mask. Not 
a shadow of the smile that was in his 
heart appeared upon his lips, nor did he 
think it necessary to inform his mid- 
night visitor that Mrs. Channing had 
with her still the maid she had had from 
childhood. 

Why did you choose to-night?” 

"7 knew Mrs. Channing was ill in a 
sanatorium, and I heard you were to be 
away.” 

Again Channing smiled inwardly, and 
failed to advise his charming little visitor 
that no one but his wife and his partner 
knew of his intended, but unexpectedly 

ostponed, confidential trip to the neigh- 
leche city. 

“How did you get in?” 

“Through a basement window.” 
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Every window of the first two floors 
was equipped with a burglar alarm, but 
all Channing said was: 

“Well, there’s really nothing else I 
need to know, except, perhaps, your 
name?” 

“Why that?” asked Elly. 

“Don’t you trust me? I want you to 
let me come to see you now and then. 
| am quite convinced you have never 
done this sort of thing before. I want 
to be sure you never will again. You 
know”—this time he smiled, a smile 
that transformed the grave mouth into 
a gay one—“I thoroughly sympathize 
with you. If the lavalliére were mine, 
I might be tempted to ask you to let me 
give it to you. Anything so ardently 
desired should, I might almost think, be 
possessed. I have wanted things my- 
self’—here the smile faded; the eyes 
became grave again— “wanted them 
with all the strength of my mind and 
soul; but they were things I could not 
steal, and, for lack of them, something 
in me died. When they came to me 
later on, their possession gave me no 
pleasure. That’s the pity of it. I be- 
lieve things that we covet so much come 
best at the moment of our greatest 
desire.” 

Elly could not tell why she felt moved 
to tears, but there were drops on her 
lids when she arose. 

“My name is Mary Lord,” she said, 
very simply, “and I shall be glad to see 
you any time you care to come. I have 
a card.” 

Channing glanced away while she 
looked in her pocket-book. He had 
been quite conscious for some time of the 
little gold block letters E. M. in its 
corner. 

“T can never thank you,” Elly went 
on, “for your kindness, your sympathy 
and understanding. I— You—” she 
ended lamely, and turned her head 
away. 

“Don’t thank me,” he said. “You 
have beguiled for me a sleepless night, 
made each moment of the last hour 
among the most interesting I have ex- 
perienced. I admire your pluck and 
determination. I’m glad you came.’ 
He ended with a laugh, and bade her 
good- night on the steps below. 

“What a game youngster!” thought 
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Channing as he went slowly up the 
stairs through his lonely house. 

“What a man!” thought Elly, as she 
hurried back to the sanatorium. 

Half an hour later she was alone with 
Mrs. Channing. She had assured her 
apprehensive patient that her mission 
had been carried out with all secrecy 
and success, and, as she talked, she 
dropped into a basin the charred frag- 
ments of the letters she had burned. 

Mrs. Channing watched her eagerly. 
When not a letter was left, she said, 
“Thank you, Miss Marsh,” and closed 
her eyes and slept. 

Elly gathered up the black fragments, 
in a handkerchief, and tucked them in 
her pocket-book. Then she sat down 
beside the table that held the night light. 
She made up her mind just how little 
and how much she would have to tell 
Mary Lord in the morning, and then her 
eyes turned to the lovely figure in the 
bed, really resting now. She lived over 
and over again that thrilling hour in the 
room across the city roofs, when she had 
looked into the kindest, gentlest, most 
understanding eyes in the world. 

In the morning Mrs. Channing wak- 
ened, cool, refreshed. She sipped her 
milk with relish, and even nibbled at a 
thin slice of toast. Miss Porter came in 
and frankly expressed her delight 1 in the 
apparent progress of their patient. Elly 
hung about the halls until after Doctor 
Lowell’s visit, and was rewarded by a 
word of praise, that from this great man 
made her thrill with pleasure. 

Mrs. Channing steadily rallied; a tinge 
of lovely color came back into the pallid 
cheek. Elly heard of Channing’s joy, 
and she slept the sleep of a tired gen- 
eral after the victory of a well-fought 
battle. 

On the fourth night after her ad- 
venture she sat in her little straight 
chair watching the peacefully sleeping 
figure on the bed. The night supervisor 
looked in, smiled at Elly, and went away. 
Down-stairs the deep-toned clock in the 
hall struck ten. 

“Miss Marsh!” 

There was something in that weak 
whisper that chilled the blood in Elly’s 
veins. Like a flash she had the lights 
on and was beside the bed. Great eyes 
were turned upward and a slender rim 
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of heavenly blue showed under the 
twitching lids. Elly pushed the bell, and 
forced brandy through the clenched 
teeth; instantly all was confusion in the 
room. The night supervisor, Doctor 
Lowell, and two interns with an oxygen- 
tank were shortly at the bedside. There 
was so much to be done that Elly was 
conscious of nothing else until it was all 
over, when she heard Doctor Lowell say, 
“That must be Channing now, poor 
fellow!” and was aware that the house- 
bell was ringing. 

Then Elly grasped Doctor Lowell’s 
arm. “Doctor, I—I can’t stand it any 
longer. Please let me go!” 

It might mean the end of the career 
she loved, the contempt, on the score of 
her lack of nerve and stamina, of those 
she esteemed most highly; but of what 
use all that had gone before, if she were 
to meet Channing now, face to face? 
The peril was imminent. She did not 
wait for Doctor Lowell’s protest or con- 
sent, but, careless of the astonished dis- 

approval of the great doctor, the night 
supervisor, and the two astounded in- 
terns, fled sobbing through the door and 
down the hall, hiding her shamed face 
in her shaking hands as she saw the tall 
figure of Mr. Channing hastening toward 
her down the hall. 

Before he left, Doctor Lowell apolo- 
gized to Channing for the unprecedented 
defection of a nurse in whom he had 
placed all confidence, and alluded to an 
erstwhile favorite of his to whom, he 
said, he might more safely have pinned 
his faith. 

“You are quite wrong, Lowell,” said 
Channing, to the doctor's surprise. “It 
is not a case, as you say, of too little 
head, but of too much heart. Miss 
Marsh is very young. She has been 
under a great strain. She was devoted 
to Mrs. Ciesiien Mrs. Channing had 
great reason to be deeply grateful to 
Miss Marsh. Please promise me to over- 
look this—this breakdown, and to make 
it all right with those who witnessed 
ay 

“Very well; as you will, Channing.” 
The doctor spoke gruffly, but there was 
a note of relief in his voice. He was 
only too glad to accept Channing’s view 
of the case, and to find some reason, if 
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not a clear reason to him, to restore 
Elly to her place in his confidence. 

In the two years that followed, 
Elly, as Mary Lord, saw Channing with 
increasingly frequent regularity. His 
period of mourning over, he began to 
take her out with hun. Elly was a little 
bewildered by the turn affairs were tak- 
ing, and often asked herself where it 
would all end; but she brushed all ques- 
tionings impetuously aside, and gave 
herself up to the enjoyment of the mo- 
ment. Channing for a time was content 
to do likewise, until chance remarks 
from his friends about his relations with 
Elly, which he accidentally overheard, 
made plain to him that, on Elly’s ac- 
count at least, an end must be made of 
an equivocal position. 

“It quite knocks on the head all those 
theories of fidelity to type, doesn’t it?” 
he had overheard one of his friends say 
to another. “And such a swing in the 
opposite direction! A little, dark, insig- 
nificant nobody! Not even actually 
pretty, although I’ll admit a certain 
amount of charm. But, Lord! when 
you think of Myriam’s supreme beauty 
and distinction! This little woman 
hasn’t, so far as I can see, a single qual- 
ity that Myriam possessed.” 

“But,” thought Channing, with a 
quiet smile, as the two men walked 
away, “if you only knew it, she has 
qualities that Myriam lacked!” 

Then he went straight to Elly, and 
asked her to marry him, and listened 
quietly to the refusal he knew she would 
give. 

“You, David Channing, want to 
marry a little nobody like me, a would- 
be thief!” 

So ended the little speech of whipped- 
up scorn with which she had — to 
his offer. When she had finished, he 
took her masterfully into his arms, 
looked down into her surprised gray 
eyes, and said: 

“Elly, dear, so long as it didn’t mat- 
ter, I let you go on believing that you 
had won what you most wanted—the 
protection of my wife’s honor, and my 
peace of mind—but now there is some- 
thing that we both want more than all 
else. Little Sister of Mercy, you never 
stole a thing in your life but my heart!” 
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he work of the American Ambulance Field 
visit paid by Mr. John Masefield to France 


r the purpose of studying the work of the corps on the spot. Deeply interested in and 
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Government suggested that Mr. Masefield 


ate ful for the ew rh done by Americans in this European conflict, which is the struggle 
adem cratic ciediines 10n against aggressive 


and barbarous militarism, the British 


ould go and see the American Ambulance 


men at work. Mr. Masefield had had experience in Red Cross work both under the 
British Red Cross and under the French Red Cross at Gallipoli, and he went to France 

poe Cross man. He was rarely well qualified for his task, and he approached it 
with enthusiasm ang devotion. or pa a stude nt of our arm ‘d services, and the wriier 
f a famous book, “* The British Navy Nelson’s Time,” Mr. Masefield approached 
his work with = instinct of an outdoor man, with the capacity of a scholar and the 
skill of a poet. Above everything else, thoroughness and sanity, balance and charm, 


make Mr. 


most accurate in desc =~ “ve Mr. - ISefle 
Government further than that he x sel 
observation, and his opinions. lt z for the 


whether he has done it interestingly. I think 


BS T is perhaps unneces- 
( PAE MATES) sary to describe the 
e daily life of the mem- 
) bers of the American 
Ambulance Field Ser- 

Zn%\) vice. It must have 
49 pas ’t been described many 
times already. One need only say here, 
that in ordinary times, when there is 
not much fighting in the mee, a day 
in camp with an American Ambulance 
Section is quiet enough. "Those men 
who are not for duty lead, in the main, 
a life like that of a sailor in a watch 
below. There is nothing doing; they 
can wash or mend clothes, sleep, read, 
write, or work about the camp, as they 
prefer. Dinner comes at noon and sup- 
per in the evening. The real work of 
the section begins with darkness, when 
the roads can no longer be seen by ob- 
servers in the sky. 

After supper, in the last of the light, 
the ambulance-cars are made ready; 
the two drivers in each car put on their 
steel helmets and take their gas masks, 
and the convoy (or a part of it, accord- 
ing to the need of the service and the 
severity of the fighting) moves out, car 
by car, toward the Postes de Secours, 
where they will find the wounded. Some 
camps are so far from the front that the 
first part of the journey up can be done 
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with headlights. All roads leading to the 
front are crowded with men or wagons 
going up or coming down. In a little 
while after leaving camp the ambu- 
lances run into the full stream of the 
relief and revictualing. It is the rule 
upon all roads in France that troops 
and vehicles shall keep well to the right, 
so that there shall be room for the col- 
umn going as well as for the column re- 
turning. Ihe day is busy enough upon 
the roads well back from the front, 
though those farther up are quiet. But 
at night this changes, and in the dark- 
ness the life on the real roads begins. 
It is difficult to describe this night life 
on the roads, since so little of it can be 
seen; yet on first moving out with the 
cars, before darkness has fallen and the 
headlights are doused, enough is caught 
to show that in modern war there is no 
splendor of movement or of position, 
as in the old wars, when divisions of 
cavalry charged and the front of a bat- 
tle advanced as one man, but that there 
is still something distinctive about it by 
which it will be remembered. Old wars 
are remembered, perhaps, for their glit- 
ter or their crash, for something big in 
their commanders or fatal in their re- 
sults. This war will perhaps be remem- 
bered for the monotony and the patience 
behind the lines. There alone is the 
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AMERICAN AMBULANCE DRIVERS AND THEIR AMERICAN CARS 


Left to right: J. R. MeC« anal, University of Virginia, who won the “ Croix de Guerre’ and is now an 


aviator cited for bravery; Ned Salisbury, Chicago 
General of the Field Service; James W. 


imagination struck. There, on the mid- 
night roads, is the visible struggle; there 
the nations are passing and repassing to 
the defense of the gates, and, to many, 
the image of this war will be not, as 
before, a spangled man or anything 
splendid, but simply the convoy of 
many wagons, driven by tired men, go- 
ing on and on along the darkness of a 
road, in a cloud of dust or in the welter 
of a swill of mud, each man seeing no 
more of the war than the tail-board of 
the wagon in front, or the flash of faces 
where men light their pipes by the road- 
side, or the glow of some lantern where 
there is a guard to pass. 

So, in moving out of the camp into 
this life upon the roads, a man passes 
into the heart of modern war, which is, 
in the main, a war of supply. Twilight 
and the dust together make the wagons 
and the soldiers the color of a far horizon. 
Dust wavers and settles on the moving 
things, the smell of dust is in the breath, 
and the taste of it on the lips. The 
old men who work by the roadside night 
and day, cracking stones for road metal, 
disappear, as each wagon passes, in a 
smoke of dust; the dust is thick upon 


Herman Webst er, Yale; A. Piatt / —_ Inspec T= 
"Horne, New York; and Wading t lay, Yale 


them; when it rains the mud is caked 
upon them. They work slowly, as all 
men work who have to work all day. 
They are all past their prime, but their 
work is precious, for the safety of their 
country depends upon the roads, and 
over the stones broken by them the 
means of victory go on up to the front. 
Almost the last things seen in the twi- 
light, as the cars move out, are these 
men cracking stones by the roadside in 
mists of dust. Some of them have 
peaked hoods drawn over their heads; 
some of them have lanterns by them 
Soon the light dies. In open parts of 
the road, where things passing show 
against the sky, the convoys of wagons, 
twenty in a section, move and are black. 
The road is noisy with their rumble. 
Some of them, driven by men who are 
perhaps asleep, sway out of line into the 
middle of the road. Then the ambu- 
lance-drivers, trying to get _past, sound 
their klaxons and shout, “4 droit!” till 
the sleeper wakes and turns his wagon 
aside. Sometimes, as the ambulance 
shoots ahead of a string of wagons, there 
is an empty stretch of road running 
through empty fields and the night is as 
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in peace time. Then something big, 
black, and flopping shows ahead, making 
the darkness darker; there comes a 
jingling and the snort of horses, and 
out of the night comes, perhaps, a bat- 
tery going down, gun after gun, some 
quickening, some staying, or empty 
horse-wagons with spare horses tied to 
the tail-board and the chains rattling on 
the slats and the drivers riding. They 
pass and drop down into the night like 
ships gone hull down; but others and 
others come, some walking, some with 
their men walking, calling to their 
horses, some rattling quick and empty, 
some slipping or shying or kicking at the 
passers. At times, as the ambulances 
go, something like a caterpillar appears 
ahead, moving slowly with a cater- 
pillar’s humping wriggle, and filling one 
half of the road. This blackness is lower 
than the other blacknesses, and unlike 
anything met with hitherto. At the 
sound of the klaxon it shogs a little to 
one side, stray blacknesses break from 
it, and the humping wriggle pauses in 
some disorder. It 1s a column of the 
releve going up to the front. It is a 
company of foot-soldiers marching in 
column of twos, each man bent under 


his load, which makes him twice the size 
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of a man, and all walking slowly, many 
of them with walking-staffs, like pil- 
grims. All men doing hard work wel- 
come an excuse to stop. The passing of 
the ambulance brings many men of the 
column to a halt; they turn to peer at 
the passing cars; faces show up under 
the helmets, like palenesses with dark 
marks upon them, and voices come from 
the column asking for a lift. They drop 
behind into the night, and then ahead 
comes a whinny and a clatter and the 
car runs alongside a squadron of trotting 
cavalry, and the horses toss their heads 
and blow foam or shy away from the 
car, and the men, a little out of breath, 
speak or curse and cry aloud to the 
drivers. They, too, drop behind, and 
on in front are wagons again, many 
sections together; and beyond them are 
columns of foot, all heaving forward, 
not like soldiers in peace time, but like 
plowmen coming home from plowing, 
bent under their loads and silent from 
the labor. Presently the rumble ahead 
slackens and ceases, and the wagons 
ahead halt and the clatter of the chains 
stops. There is a block on the road; 
wagons continue to come down; the 
stream up is checked; then the stream 
down stops, too, and the night becomes 
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ON SHELL-SWEPT ROAD NEAR VERDUN 
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suddenly very still but for the noise of 


the shifting of feet and the blowing or 
the rattle of the horses. 

In the silence, the drivers get down 
to stretch their legs; some near-by sol- 
dier accepts a cigarette and lights it 
with his briquet, or flint and steel, and 


or is removed, and the column moves 
forward again in a strangeness of moon- 
light. It moves through the street of a 
village where there was fighting in the 
early part of the war. It is now a village 
of the dead; half of the houses are roof- 
less, others lie in heaps of stone, the rest 
are barred and dark. On 
one side of the street some 
of the wreckage of the war 














lies—a broken cannon, part 
of a cart with the wheels 
gone, and a child’s wooden 
horse. Near it is a drinking- 
fountain with running water 
in it, making a gurgle to the 
night. ‘The street is as silent 
as the grave, but for the noise 
of the column on the road 


the water. 
the street some light glim- 
mers up from a cellar; a man 
emerges, drops a curtain be- 
hind him, and the light disap- 
pears. Sometimes these vil- 


the plague and the column, 
the people fleeing. At other 
times the shut houses seem 
to be full of life, brooding 
and about to burst out upon 
the column as it goes. 

All the way, at odd times, 
far off, with neither sense 
nor sequence, the guns have 
sounded almost like the noises 
of peace — blasting or pile- 








AMBULANCE BUILT ON AN AMERICAN CHASSIS 
FROM WOODEN PACKING-BOX AN INGENIOUS 
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says something about the chance of the 
division moving, or the duration of the 
war, or tells how in the earlier fighting 
he found three dead men without visible 
wounds in some dugout in a far-away 
part of the line. Another soldier, drawn 
by the talk, says that they are going to 
attack down there, and that it will be 
hot, and that his brother is there. The 
moon rises during the talk; the men 
look at the moon for some hint of the 
coming weather. 

The block, whatever it was, breaks up 


driving. Now, outside the 
village, as the ambulance 
comes out upon the hill, they 
sound for the first time like 
the noise of battle, much 
nearer and much more ter- 
rible. Now, too, far off, as the car runs in 
theopen, the drivers see the star-shells go- 
ing up and up, and bursting into white 
stars, and pausing and drifting slowly 
down, very, very slowly, pausing as they 
come, far apart, yet so many that there 
are always more than one aloft. They 
are the most beautiful things in modern 
war and almost the most terrible. Often 
they pause so long before dying that 
they look like the lights of peace in 
lighthouse and city beacon, or like 
planets in the sky. 


and the lead and chuckle of 
In one part of 


lages seem to be lying sick of 
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In this open space the drivers can see 
for some miles over the _ battle-feld. 
Over it all, as far as the eye can see, the 
lights are rising and falling. ‘There is 
not much noise, almost no continual 
noise, but a sort of mutter of battle with 
explosions now and then. Very far 
away, perhaps ten miles away, there 
is fighting, for in that quarter the sky 
glimmers as though with summer light- 
ning; the winks and flashes of the guns 
shake and die across heaven. 

One side of the road here is screened 
with burlap stretched upon posts for 
half a mile together; otherwise daytime 
trafic on it would be seen by the enemy. 
Some of the burlap is in rags and some 
of the posts are broken; the wreck of a 
cart lies beside the road, and in the 
road itself are roundish patches of new 
stones where shell-holes have been 
mended, perhaps a few minutes before. 
This part of the road jingles like the rest 
with trafic, though here, for some rea- 
son, there are fewer motor-lorries and 
more horse-wagons. Here and there are 
working parties filling up shell-holes 
with stones. That piece of the road is 
always much shelled in the daytime. 
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By this time the moon is riding the 
night in beauty. The ambulance passes 
from the danger patch into a desert with 
neither hedge nor tree upon it. In the 
moonlight one can see the fields on each 
side of the road for perhaps a quarter of 
a mile, as in a summer dusk. One glance 
at the fields is enough to show that they 
have been bedeviled by the hand of war. 
All the countryside shows like a warren, 
with holes and tossed-up earth, as 
though rabbits as big as horses had been 
burrowing there for years. The earth 
lies scooped up in lines and heaps and 
hillocks, paler than the grass in this 
light, but all irregular and meaningless 
and useless. Near the road the pits 
and tossings of the earth run into one 
another at every yard, and out of them 
project the bones of their victims—carts 
with their wheels in air, the skulls of 
horses, the bonnets of ambulances, and 
splinters that might have been anything. 
Once, for three weeks on end, day and 
night, all that road and the land beside 
it was rained upon by shells of every 
kind till it became as it is now, blasted 
from all likeness to land. There are not 
five consecutive unscarred yards upon 

















WHEELED STRETCHERS TAKE THE WOUNDED FROM THE FIRING-LINE 




















UNLOADING WOUNDED AT A BOMB-PROOF FIRST-AID STATION 


any part of it. It is torn and burrowed 
in and pitted with the pox of war; the 
flesh of the earth is eaten and blown 
away and the bones of the solid world 
laid bare. At seeing this tor the first 
time in its fullness a man has just that 


sense of infamous desecration which 
comes to him when he first sees wounded 
men brought in from the battle-field. 
During the weeks of that fury the men 
and horses that were killed upon that 
land were buried and unburied daily 
many times, and torn at last to dust and 
laid with the dust. That fury has long 
since ceased. It was the effort of a na- 
tion and it failed. It gives a man a 
sense of his littleness in this world to 
see that the effort of a nation made so 
small a wreck uponsthe world it out- 
raged. 

Passing this desolation the ambu- 
lances come to another, perhaps sadder. 
Here the road runs through woodland, 
but such woodland; it is like that wood 
in hell where the trees are the souls of 
suicides. No single tree stands. All are 
torn off short and burned black. It is 
a wood of rampikes about five feet high, 
each tree ending in a bunch of splinters, 
or rayed down, or split. Some are up- 
rooted, some tossed up and flung across 
their fellows, but all are shorn and pol- 
larded by hours and weeks cf shell-fire. 


All the ground of the wood is dug into 
shell-holes and some rats are scuttling 
and squeaking among the wreck and 
running across the road. Some men are 
in the wood, probably they have their 
dugouts there; one man, pe thaps a curé, 
cries good night as the cars pass. He 
is half seen among the stumps as the 
cars turn a corner. Lovers must have 
gone to that place in peace time, when 
the primroses were out and the black- 
bird built and sang there; now 

Just overhead as the car passes comes 
a blasting, shattering crash which is like 
sudden death. Then another and an- 
other follow, one on the other, right 
overhead. On the ground above, the 
slope of the little hill, a battery of soi- 
xante-quinze guns has just opened fire. 
On the tail of each crash comes the cry- 
ing of the shell, passing overhead like a 
screech-owl, till it is far away in the 
enemy lines. where it bursts. Another 
round follows, but by this time the ambu- 
lance is a hundred yards away, and now, 
on the heels of the affront, comes the 
answer. Rather to the right and very 
near in the stillness of the moonlight 
an enemy battery replies, one, two, 
three guns in as many seconds, a fourth 
gun a little late, and the shells come with 
a scream across and burst behind the 
ambulances, somewhere near the bat- 
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terv. Then a starlight goes up near 
enough to dazzle the eyes, and near 
enough, one would think, to show the 
ambulance to the world; and as the 
starlight goes down a second round 
comes from the battery, aimed God 
knows at what, but so as to arroser the 
district. The noise of the engine stifles 
the noise of the shells, but above the 
engines one shell’s noise is heard; the 
screech of its rush comes very near, 
there is a flash ahead, a burst, and the 
patter of falling fragments. Long after- 
ward, perhaps six seconds afterward, a 
tiny piece of shell drops upon the am- 
bulance. Another shell bursts behind 
the car, and anotaer on the road in 
front; the car goes round the new shell- 
hole and passes on. ‘The firing ceases 
for the moment. The land ahead is 
quiet, moonlit country, seemingly at 
peace, however much shell-torn, though 
the starlights still rise and burst and 
pause, white and beautiful, over the 
valley beyond. 

The cars come to a cross-roads where 
a train of fifty pack-mules has halted. 
They are all laden with ammunition, and 
war has made them quiet (for mules), 
though many of them show the yellows 
of their eyes as the cars pass. Beyond 
them is a wayside cross, with a cluster of 
soldiers’ graves about it. Shells have 
dug up the graves and broken the 
memorials on them; they lie scattered 
here and there, little wooden crosses and 
wreaths of colored wire, under the Christ 
upon the cross. All the neighborhood 
of the crossways is blasted with shells. 
Some shell-holes lie in regular lines 
along the roads there, perhaps twenty 
feet apart, just as they were sown in 
methodical bombardment; others are 
scattered broadcast; some, old ones 
partly filled, little more than a foot 
deep; others big enough to hold half a 
dozen men and deep enough to hide 
them. This. crossways is, in its way, a 
famous place. It is called Golgotha in 
that part of the front. Four hundred 
yards from it some of the bloodiest fight- 
ing in all this war took place. The cross 
is the Calvary of Golgotha, past which 
thousands of brave men marched to 
their deaths. 

The cars are now close to the enemy 
and very close to the Poste de Secours. 
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The noise of the war runs up and down 
the front, but not at all like war as it 
is imagined in peace time. It is a 
popping and banging, more like fire- 
works on the Fourth than something 
ordered and deadly. Then with their 
shattering bang the guns of a battery 
begin, and the shells rush screaming 
overhead and pass away and burst, and 
the enemy replies with heavier shells, so 
loud and so near that men expect to 
see them against the sky. With the 
bursts of these enemy shells comes a 
noise of collapse; a few ruined houses 
behind there have fallen to them. 

The cars go slowly now, for the road 
is full of shell-holes. All the trees in the 
hedgerows have been shot to rampikes. 
Two lonely walls of houses stand up 
white in the moonlight over the ruins of 
their roofs. What were once gardens 
show up whitish as heaps of rubble. 
The cars jolt over a dead horse from 
which the rats scatter; beyond it is 
another dead horse with part of his cart 
still harnessed to him; beyond that lie 
two dead mules and about half of a Red 
Cross ambulance. This is a bad part of 
the road, not three hundred yards from 
the enemy. Very many men have been 
killed at just this point. 

At the moment it is more beautiful 
than words can say. With the light of 
the moon upon them the walls of the 
ruins are like obelisks in some garden 
of the gods. Bats are flitting up and 
down above the road, and the shadows 
of the trees make patterns and an owl 
is calling. Then from in front comes a 
pattering of little feet, and a drove of 
donkeys comes along, tiny donkeys 
hardly bigger than sheep, and patterin 
with their little hooves like sheep. iN 
man is in charge of them. They come 
here night after night; they are safer 
than these wagons and cars which make 
a noise. For to-night they have done 
their task; they have brought up their 
loads and now are going back to safety. 
They patter by with that air of patience 
and wisdom which the donkey has. The 
man in charge calls to them and they 
shift to their side of the road, stumbling, 
slackening, and quickening, with their 
little feet beating out of time. 

The ambulances have to go very 
slowly here, for the road is so full of 
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shell-holes. Some of the worst of these 
have been roughly filled with ruin, but 
even so they are still nearly a foot deep. 
A brook runs across the road in one 
place. It once ran under the road 
through a culvert, but the culvert has 
been blown to pieces and the masonry 
merged with the road, and now the 
water flows across and runs into the 
shell-holes. The taint of corruption 
hangs about this place and the rats are 
busy there, for dead horses lie in the 
water, just as they were killed a few 
days since when they stooped there to 
drink after the dusty journey. The 
ambulances splash across the swamp and 
turn a bend into the Place of what was 
once a big village. 

All the Place shows up brightly in the 
moonlight. It was once the Place, the 
central square, the heart and market- 
place of a community. Now it is like a 
cemetery or place of death. All the 
houses surrounding it are ruins, all are 
roofless, most of the walls are down, the 
few walls still standing are pierced with 
holes, or toppling, or half-razed, or 
propped by the wreck of their floors 


which have fallen sideways and now 
support them. The trees are wrenched 
off’ six feet from the ground and end in 
bunches of twisted splinters. A bed or 
two, the sticks of chairs, some broken 
carts, some garden gates, a mess of 
straw and a traveling soup-kitchen are 
littered up and down in the road. Dis- 
emboweled houses, with their fronts 
gone, pour out their treasures of broken 
plaster. A pile of coils of barbed wire 
lies on one side, and two stretcher-bear- 
ers are seated beside it, talking in low 
tones. In the center of the Place is the 
village Calvary, famous in its way 
among the Calvarys of France. Shells 
have fallen round it and burst against 
it and pitted it with marks, but have not 
destroyed it. One shell (said now to 
have been the last of the great attack) 
tore an arm from it and slued the whole 
cross round, so that now the figure of 
Christ leans toward the enemy and 
points with his one arm forward, as 
though showing France the way. 

This is “the front.” Two hundred 
and fifty yards away, a seventh part of 


a mile, two minutes’ walk, are the 
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From a Painting by Victor Tardieu, a French Soldier at the Front 
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enemy lines. Dead ahead, in what 
looks like a big rubbish- heap, such as 
one may see in suburbs where builders 
have been putting up a row of villas, is 
the Poste de Secours. The rubbish-heap 
was once a farm, though no man, not 
even the farmer, could now say where 
his buildings lay. The cellars, where 
once the farmer matured his vintage, 
make the Poste; the rising ground be- 
yond, once the vineyard, is dug across 
by “our” support trenches, “our” out- 
ermost line is somewhere beyond the 
ridge, under a star which does not float 
down, but is steady, being Vega. Some 
one has fixed a Red Cross mark on the 
rubbish-heap as a guide to the ambu- 
lance, and a pile of bloody old stretchers 
lies beside it. The cellar entrance has 
been adapted. The approach is down a 
gentle slope, barred across with battens 
to keep the feet of the stretcher-bearers 
from slipping. ‘The entrance is hung 
across with canvas so that no gleam of 
light may pass. 

The drivers leave their cars and go 
toward the entrance, where a stretcher- 
bearer stands. He welcomes them, and 
the usual talk begins of how long the 
war will last, and how it will end. 
There are several cases inside, he says, 
and more are coming, for the enemy has 
been firing trench torpedoes. He says 
that the cases will not be ready for an 
hour, and then at one in the morning 
some sick are coming; the cars will have 
to wait for instructions. The drivers go 
down the sloping path into the cellars. 
The cellar roof has been propped and 
heaped with layers of timber balks in- 
terspersed with sand-bags, and the cellar 
itself, shored up, is like a mine. It is a 
vast place with several rooms in it, from 
one of which, strongly lighted, comes the 
sound of voices and of people moving. 
Looking round near at hand, as the eye 
becomes accustomed to the darkness, 
one sees some loaded stretchers on the 
floor near the doorway. Three dead men, 
who were alive an hour ago, lie there 
awaiting burial. They were all hit by 
one torpedo, says the stretcher-bearer, 
these and five others, but these three 
died on their way to the Poste. Some 
say that the dead look as though they 
were asleep, but no sleep ever looked 
like death. These men are not asleep; 
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they are dead, whatever that may mean. 
Their uniforms are clean; there is no 
mud on their boots. By their clean 
equipment it is easy to see that they 
were men of this night’s relief; probably 
they were only an hour in the trenches, 
and now they are relieved forever. 

Farther from the door, in a darkness 
like that of an old ship’s forecastle, are 
stands of bunks for the stretcher-bearers. 
Those who are off duty lie asleep there, 
“like a trooper’s horse, all standing”; 
that is, with their clothes on. Beyond 
them is a kind of office where two men 
are playing draughts, one man is writing 
a letter, and a fourth is reading a news- 
paper. 

Away to the right, where the voices 
and the movement are, is a larger room. 
Men move about in it, softly, and one 
man with his side to the door is bending 
over something. He is the Médecin Chef 
of the Poste watching a dying soldier in 
the very article of death. He and his 
assistant are dressed in white sterilized 
operating robes. The orderlies stand 
about the table, intent upon their tasks. 
A saline injection is at work. There is a 
smell of ether and a blinding presence of 
iodine. One man has his hand on the 
patient’s wrist, and all eyes are turned 
upon the poor fellow’s face, as his breath 
fails. ‘Both his legs were broken by the 
torpedo,” says the doctor, “and we have 
done all we could, but he had lost too 
much blood.” ‘The man dies, even as 
he speaks; tender hands very gently 
order his body and lay it on its stretcher 
with the three others near the door. An- 
other wounded man, lying on a stretcher, 
is lifted onto the operating-table. One 
of his legs is shattered; but this man 
is a grizzled country laborer, much 
stronger than the man who has just 
gone. He looks round on the peopie 
with a look of terror, like an animal’s 
terror. Some one says, “N’ayex pas 
peur.’ The anesthetist lowers a mask 
upon his face, pours ether, and murmurs, 
“ Respirez.”” The man breathes hard for 
two minutes, and then in the drunken- 
ness of the fumes struggles up, claws at 
the orderlies, and swears and calls upon 
the Holy Ghost. The orderlies grin and 
glance at each other; the man falls into 
unconsciousness, and his wound is laid 


bare and searched. The doctors shake 
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the knee, and an orderly plobs it 
into a tin bucket, foot uppermost. Be- 
fore the man has completely recovered 
consciousness he is off the table, wrapped 
up upon his stretcher, and another 
wounded man takes his place. This 
man has a piece of the torpedo in his 
ankle, but with help he is able to hobble 
to the table and to swing himself onto 
it. He casts a frightened grin at the 
men about him, but tries to see the 
operation, such as it is. The other 
wounded men have been treated. They 
are sitting silent and motionless, ab- 
sorbed in their own pain, in semi-dark- 
ness on a bench at the back. One can 
see their three white faces, much 
swathed in bandages, and the droop of 
their three bodies. They do not want 
to talk. It is labor enough.to them to 
keep from crying out. They do not 
move, they regard nothing; they sit as 
though dazed, and as though they be- 
longed to a different species, as though 
they were in a different world. The 
world of pain is a different world. 

The work goes on in a sort of sequence 
of smells—first the smell of ether, then 
the smell of iodine, then ether again. 
All the time, outside, the shells are pass- 
ing and bursting; but the noise seems 
unreal down in the cellar, and very far 
away. Sometimes the strangeness of it 
strikes deeply home, that this down in 
the cellar is the height of man’s skill, 
done many feet salieinoend at mid- 
night because of the depth of man’s 
deficiency. The drivers sit on a bench 
beside the buckets of legs and fall asleep 
there, and wake up from time to time to 
see men bending over the table, and 
great shadows falling and shifting on the 
ceiling, and limbs turning yellow from 
the iodine. The iodine gets into the 
eyes, and a certain quietness in people’s 
movements gets into the nerves, and one 
feels that it all happened long ago, in 
some old tower—not now at all—and 
that it is part of a dream which once had 
a meaning. 

Once or twice, as the drivers wake, 
men come into the cellars, and presently 
the sick arrive, haggard and white, but 
able to walk, and the gathering breaks 
up and the ambulances are free to go. 
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their heads and cut off the leg below 


The moon is blotted by this time; it is 
darker and beginning to rain, the men 
say. On leaving the operating-room, 
one hears again as a real thing the 
scream of the rush of the big shells, the 
thump of the bursts, and the crash of 
the great guns. The stretchers are 
pee into the ambulances, the sick are 

elped onto seats, they are covered with 
blankets, and the doors are closed. It is 
much darker now and the rain has al- 
ready made the ground sticky; and with 
the rain the smell of corruption has 
become heavier, and the ruin is like 
what it is—a graveyard laid bare. Shells 
from the enemy rush overhead and burst 
in a village which lies on the road home. 
They are strafing the village; the cars 
have a fair chance of being blown to 
pieces; it is as dark as pitch and the 
road will be full of new shell-holes. The 
drivers start their engines and turn the 
cars for home; the rain drives in their 
faces as they go, and along the road in 
front of them the shells flash at inter- 
vals, lighting the tree-stumps. 

This is a quiet evening’s work in a 

uiet time, but it is not always thus. 

ften there is no moon, but a blinding 
snow and a road on fire with shell- 
bursts. Then the drivers grope forward 
by such glimmers as they can get from 
searchlights; they butt into the side 
of the road and lurch across craters, and 
perhaps break down on a road being 
searched by shells, and do their repairs 
in the scattering of the shrapnel. 

These drivers (there are now, and 
have been, some hundreds of them) are 
men of high education. They are the 
very pick and flower of American life, 
some of them professional men, but the 
greater number of them young men on 
the threshold of life, lads just down 
from college or in their last student 
years. All life lies before them in their 
own country, but they have put that 
aside for an idea, and have come to 
help France in her hour of need. Two 
of them have died and many of them 
have been maimed for France, and all 
live a life of danger and risk death 
nightly. To this company of splendid 
and gentle and chivalrous Americans 
be all thanks and greetings from the 
friends and allies of sacred France. 














BY FLETA 


Z#OR any woman to mar- 
yry a man under in- 
2 dictment for murder 

me) does seem, I suppose, a 
\ fairly heroic thing to 

4 do; but for Madeline 
ad Strang to have married 
Peter These under indictment for 
murder seemed quite the simplest thing 
in the world. So simple, in fact, that no 
one thought of giving her credit for 
heroism. People would, I believe, have 
been very much surprised if she hadn’t, 
though that didn’t prevent a very real 
thrill for her fineness when her announce- 
ments came out, conventionally en- 
graved on the correct jeweler’s paper, as 
if she refused, through them, to admit 
that there might be anything unusual 
about it. 

But then, to accuse some personalities 
of wrong, serious wrong, is to embellish 
and add to the luster of their upright- 
ness. And Peter Thurman, accused of 
complicity in a murder, was glorified. 

There was never for those who knew 
him, and indeed for any one else except 
the opposition newspapers and his polit- 
ical enemies, the least doubt, from accu- 
sation to acquittal, of his innocence; of 
his being the victim of an altogether 
unscrupulous lot of politicians who saw 
in those unhappy bits of coincidence the 
expedient moment to eliminate Peter 
Thurman. 

The whole plot was so utterly absurd 
that it put upon even the manifestation 
of our belief in his innocence a kind of 
restriction, as if it would be admitting 
some possibility. And the motive 
charged, upon which hung, of course, 
the whole weight of the prosecution, was 
the absurdest part of the plot. For 
Peter Thurman, of all men, was under 
no necessity to remove any one from his 
path, strewn as it had been for years 
with what seemed more than his share of 
roses. 

He had, by the inevitable combination 
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of his temperament and environment, 
gone into politics. And if he had shown 
no disposition for it himself, other men 
would have forced him into it sooner or 
later, for talents of his particular type 
were not to be wasted in a community 
depending upon originality and vigor 
for its development. Success had been 
his from the day of his first case in court, 
his indeed from the first ha!f-hour of his 
address to those twelve good men and 
true who made up dis first jury. There 
was a quality about him which won men 
to his colors before he had them fairly 
unfurled, certainly often before the full 
device could be read. His public loved 
him as only the public can love—whole- 
heartedly, selflessly, greatly—though he 
himself must often have felt, foolishly, 
blindly. Personally, his friends adored 
him and would have gone any length to 
do him a service; but Peter Thurman 
was never a man to ask favors even of 
those nearest him, perhaps for the reason 
that it was never necessary. At any 
rate, it is easy to see tlat he was not a 
man who needed to kill in order to re- 
move a petty enemy. And yet it was 
upon this very premise that the case was 
primarily based. 

They could never, with their tenuous 
thread of evidence, have hoped for a 
conviction; what they did hope for was 
to blacken his name, to so undermine in 
the long process of the law the public 
faith, that his power would be weakened 
and his hold at last relinquished. But 
if they counted upon so hurting the 
pride of Peter Thurman that he would 
step down and out, or do anything so 
subservient as go away to live down the 
disgrace, they counted then with amaz- 
ing ignorance of the quality of Peter 
Thurman’s pride. 

These are the facts as they came about. 
Peter Thurman, at thirty-four, had held 
for three years the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor of his State. The administra- 
tion had been a brilliant one, and it 
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was known that he was scheduled for a 
Senatorship at the next election. 

There had grown up as leader of an 
opposing faction a man named Galt, 
Beauregard Galt—a man whose mag- 
netism was of a different sort from Thur- 
man’s, but magnetism of a certain efhica- 
ciousness nevertheless. He came from 
no one knew where, worked no one 
knew how, but it was inevitable that, 
little by little, his power should grow in 
the lower quarters of the town. No one 
could say what his influence was, for he 
sought no office, and accepted, so far as 
was known, no political favors of his 
superiors, though there were sundry sub- 
terranean avenues through which it was 
commonly believed returns might reach 
his purse. But he belonged primarily to 
the class of men destined perhaps to 
leadership, but so compound of petty 
egotisms and vanities as to fall short of 
all but petty leaderships. His friends 
were as stanch as Peter Thurman’s, as 
quick to do his bidding; and yet there 
was nothing, so far as Thurman was 
concerned, to be actually feared from 
him. Thurman was, and had always 
been, on the right side; on the solid, the 
constructive, the progressive side. He 
had given the State some of its best 
measures; he had increased steadily in 
the public regard. The very impregna- 
bility of his position made the opposition 
of the other man a little absurd, and al- 
most a little pathetic. More than once 
1 remember to have heard Thurman 
speak of Galt as if he were sorry even 
for an enemy on whose side the odds 
were so unevenly cast. I have never 
seen a man so fair to his enemies; but 
| have never seen a man who could so 
afford to be magnanimous, to give odds, 
to be a little more than fair, for the gods 
seemed to be on his side and he had 
nothing to fear; or—and perhaps it 
would be nearer the people’s belief and 
the faith of his friends—Peter Thurman 
was on the side of the gods. Yet it must 
have been they were illogical gods, or 
jealous at last of his power—or perhaps 
they were merely testing him. 

On the afternoon of December 18th 
Beauregard Galt was shot and killed. 
At exactly twenty minutes past one an 
unknown man entered his room on the 
second floor of the hotel where he had 


lived for six years, found Galt alone, 
shot him through the heart with a thirty- 
two caliber revolver, and made his 
escape. It was one of those things 
which could only occur at midday when 
the streets and buildings are crowded 
and the sound of a gunshot is easily 
confused with the report of an exploding 
automobile tire. 

No motive could be unearthed, no 
enemy traced. For ten days the police 
searched blindly for a clue, and then, 
suddenly, like catching the right thread 
in a chain-stitch, they stumbled upon a 
bit of evidence which raveled straight 
to the guilty man, in hiding in an oppo- 
site section of the city. The assassin, an 
underling of the most unreliable type, 
maintained for several days a morose 
and impenetrable silence. At the end 
of that time the papers came out with 
sensational headlines to the effect that 
“*Galt’s Murderer Hints at Higher-Ups.” 
This was after the three days’ steady 
grilling. The guard was doubled. Third- 
degree methods were brought into force. 
Four days later the streets were full of 
extras: “‘ Sensational Disclosures in Galt 
Murder. Prominent Men Implicated. 
Assassin Turns State’s Evidence!” Con- 
jectures ran riot. It was said the police 
were withholding the names. Berg, the 
prisoner, was being subjected to relay 
after relay of tireless interlocutors. It 
was known that the police were working 
on a big theory. Knd the police had 
been the friends of Beauregard Galt. 

On the morning of the tenth day after 
his seizure the murderer named Peter 
Thurman as the “higher-up” whose tool 
he had been. 

The newspaper whose policy had been 
dictated by Galt was on the street with 
the whole diabolical plot crystallized 
and complete almost simultaneously 
with Thurman’s arrest in his office at the 
State House. The motive ascribed was 
Peter Thurman’s fear of Galt’s political 
power. The murderer in his confession 
told of secret meetings with Thurman, 
always on street corners in out-of-the- 
way districts where recognition was un- 
likely. He told of Thurman’s statement 
that he “wanted Galt out of the way”; 
told of the money received for the crime, 
so much at one time and so much at 
another; of the promise of protection, 
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immunity. There had been no go- 
between, no witness to these nefarious 
transactions. That is, until later, at the 
time of the grand jury investigations 
when a friend of Berg’s was brought for- 
ward to testify, with somewhat vacil- 
lating coherence, that he had seen the 
two talking together on several different 
occasions named by Berg. 

The scheme seemed so apparent, so 
perfectly plain, that beyond the imme- 
diate sensation Peter Thurman’s friends 
were hardly inclined to take the charge 
seriously. But the machinery of the law 
once set in motion, by however dishonest 
or careless a hand, must grind itself out. 
And the friends of the dead man, with 
hatred and jealousy and ambition firing 
their cause, had seen their way to defeat 
the enemy with one tremendous if ruth- 
less stroke. The underling, in the midst 
of their leading third degree, had seen 
his chance to shift the blame. An 
avenging fate seemed to have devised 
the plan, and the opposition newspapers 
made of it a most plausible and damag- 
ing story. 

Incredible, fantastic even as it seemed 
that Peter Thurman could be held on 
such a charge, the thing once started 
seemed to generate its own motive 
power, and they made out case enough to 
get an indictment returned against him, 
and to have him bound over for trial. 
Influences of the usual mysterious sort 
had been brought to bear enough for 
that. From the moment of his arrest 
there was no doubt that the grand jury 
had been made sure of, that he should 
have at least to stand trial. 

The sensation, of course, was tre- 
mendous. Friends, shocked by the in- 
solence of the charge, flocked to his 
defense. At the first hint of trouble the 
ablest attorneys of the State had hast- 
ened to assume full charge of the case. 
The reputable newspapers eame out 
unanimously in their exposé of the mis- 
erable plot. - He needed no defense in 
the eyes of his worshiping public. On 
the day after his arrest his vindication 
was as complete as on the day of his 
acquittal. He was released immediately 
under bond, offers of bond money having 
poured in from a hundred sources, by 
telegraph, by letter, by personal mes- 
senger. Indignation against the out- 
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rage ran high, and Thurman’s counsel 
demanded that the case be brought to 
trial. 

If there had been in the mind of any 
one the least shadow of doubt, of suspi- 
cion, the attitude of Peter Thurman 
himself during this time would have 
allayed it. He was magnificent, and 
magnificent in a way few mc . know how 
to be. After his first astonished state- 
ment of denial, he made no violent pro- 
testations of his innocence. He would 
let, he said, the facts speak for them- 
selves. Nor did he treat the charge 
lightly, but averred that since he had 
received at the hands of his fellow-men 
more than the usual share of favor, he 
should feel himself to be ungrateful now 
if he refused to face his share of calumny. 
He begged of his friends that they be 
patient and calm, since the outcome of 
the case could have but one effect, the 
crushing forever of that element which 
had for so long set its puny strength 
against the forces of progress and right. 
He made no attempt to deny the per- 
sonal chagrin and discomfort of the ac- 
cusation to himself, but said that when 
he had chosen to go into public life, he 
had chosen with full knowledge of its 
responsibilities and the jeopardy to his 
private peace. 

It was during this time that it became 
apparent that no one had so nearly ap- 

roached Thurman’s own attitude as 
Aadeline Strang, his fiancée. To those 
of us who knew them both, even slightly, 
the situation had offered an immediate 
problem. But, seeing her, the problem 
vanished. She was, if anything, more 
magnificent than he. For her attitude 
was informed with a touch of passion, 
though a passion repressed, a fierceness 
withheld, which surprised those who 
knew her best until they remembered 
how much she loved Peter Thurman. 
And after that the surprise was only for 
her admirable poise, her calm, and her 
intuition of how to help. And when, 
two weeks after his indictment by the 
grand jury, we had the wedding an- 
nouncements, and realized that the date 
was the very one set more than half a 
year before, it brought, as I said in the 
beginning, a very real thrill; but even 
then it was not a thrill for her heroism; 
it was merely because there is enough of 
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theatricalism in us all to be thrilled b 
a “‘situation” so dramatic, even nce | 
it have, as this had, no actual reality. 
For it could only have become a real 
“situation” if there had been a doubt 
of the outcome, and that I think I have 
made sufficiently plain there never was. 
And, to be sure, that was the reason 
why our feeling for her was almost en- 
tirely made up of admiration, and why 
the women went even so far as to envy 
her so perfect an opportunity for the 
proof of her faith to aes 

At any rate, no one, I am sure, looked 
upon it as an ordeal in which she, from 
her personal standpoint, could be count- 
ing the cost—any cost, at least, which 
could give her less than the utmost 
happiness to pay. But then no one 
would ever have thought Madeline 
Strang anything but the most modern of 
women; certainly no one could have 
suspected her of holding in this affair 
anything but the typically modern point 
of view—the view, | mean, of what con- 
stitutes disgrace ° 

She was wonderful during the trial. 
Sitting there by her husband’s side day 
after day in the crowded court-room she 
made a picture | shall never forget. 
beautiful woman always, she was some- 
thing more than beautiful then. A kind 
of white heat seemed to lie just under her 
calm, and it flared out occasionally 
among their friends in sudden passionate 
outbursts of indignation that somehow 
shamed us who had considered it kinder 
to avoid too free an expression of sym- 
pathy. And these outbursts not only 
seemed to shame us, but they seemed 
also to puzzle us, for there was an ele- 
ment in them we could not altogether 
make out—an element which only began 
to make itself apparent long after the 
whole thing was over and done, after 
his triumphant acquittal had left Peter 
Thurman more the people’s idol than 
ever before. 

It was in those days that circum- 
stances drew me more and more inti- 
mately into the lives of the Thurmans. 
And it was in those days, when I was 
often at their house, that I began to 
sense that perhaps the accusation had 
meant more to Madeline Thurman than 
any one had imagined. The idea en- 
tered my mind, disappeared, and en- 


“tered again before I began to give it 


notice. There were various small things, 
imperceptible enough at first, but finally 
making themselves remembered. For 
instance, I had been a little surprised 
on two or three occasions when we had 
been talking over the affair—for the 
subject was never at all taboo in their 
house—to discover in her an extraordi- 
nary familiarity with every small detail 
of the case; she had them docketed 
away in her brain, so that she could 
produce at an instant’s notice any phase, 
any move, any step of the prosecution 
or the defense. That in itself, though 
remarkable enough in a woman not 
trained in such matters, would never 
have given me the clue to her mental 
state, or what I soon came to suspect as 
her mental state, had it not been that 
on each of these occasions I seemed to 
detect what was almost an inability to 
speak of any point of the accusation 
without bringing out immediately its 
corresponding refutation. And even 
that would have had no other context 
for me than the natural reaction of her 
interest if I had not been each time 
impressed anew with something not 
easy to define in her manner, something 
which without partaking even of the 
same quality, recalled vividly to my 
mind those passionate outbursts of in- 
dignation which had, I remembered 
then, puzzled us during the thick of the 
trial. She seemed, in the most curious 
way, to be reassuring herself that we, 
his friends and hers, understood just 
how fully, how legally, how technically, 
he had been cleared. It was a motive I 
felt hardly fair to attribute to her, and 
yet, when other things began to assume 
the same form, to fit themselves into the 
same design, and I found myself trying 
to defend her against its becoming ap- 
parent to other people, I knew that, 
whether she herself knew it or not, what 
I had come to suspect was true. The 
charge still aed in Madeline Thur- 
man; she had never in reality ridden 
above it. 

I began then to see other signs, and 
one day Martin Burns, who was perhaps 
the closest personal friend of the Thur- 
mans, revealed to me a sign I might 
never have seen without him. We were 
sitting, the four of us, in the library of 
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their delightful and comfortable house, 
when Burns, putting up a book he had 
been reading, turned with a suddenly 
languid air to Madeline and asked, as if 
it had never before that moment oc- 
curred to him: 

“Why in the world don’t you people 
entertain?” A second intervened be- 
tween that and his going on; but a vista 
had opened — extending backward — a 
vista of their not entertaining. ‘ 
meant,” he supplemented, “‘you’ve the 
house for it—and the talent. Why don’t 
you P 

Mrs. Thurman, from her divan by the 
fire, did not even look up, and I wished 
suddenly that I had not been there to 
see her face. 

“Do you think,” she said, turning 
with an impulse as involuntary as a 
child’s to us all for advice—‘do you 
think that we ought?” 

“Ought?” said Martin Burns. “No, I 
don’t think you ought—I was only say- 
ing I should think you would.” 

Thurman was looking on a little 
amused, I was thankful to see, as if he 
himself wondered, now that he came to 
think of it, why they hadn’t entertained. 

“T suppose,” he said, ““we’ve been too 
much wrapped up in ourselves.” 

But she, following her own subterra- 
nean line of thought, recurred again to 
her first phrase: “I suppose people do 
think we ought.” 

That was all. The subject dropped of 
its own weight. But after that she began 
to have people there—little dinners, an 
evening party now and then, and a few 
afternoon teas where the women flocked 
in. 

It was then, against the background 
of their loyalty, of their never, in all 
honesty, thinking of Peter Thurman as 
a man who had been on trial for mur- 
der, that poor Madeline Thurman’s true 
state of mind was so plainly reflected 
that others began to see. I came across 
Burns one night standing alone watching 
her from a distance, with an intense, 
half-angered look in his face. He caught 
my arm as | stopped at his side. 

“By Heaven! you’d think she was 
grateful to these people for coming 
here!” 

Not alone what he said, but the ve- 
hemence of his utterance, and the sud- 
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den corroboration of my own unad- 
mitted intuition, startled me so that | 
could not for the instant reply; and 
immediately I could see that he re- 
gretted what he had said. But the 
thing was out; there was no withdraw- 
ing it then. 

‘I know,” I said, when our mo- 
mentary silence had seemed to inclose 
us in a circle of intimate confidence. 
“What do you make of it?” 

“Make of it?’ he repeated, his eyes 
still upon Madeline Thurman across the 
room with her guests. “‘Why, either we 
never knew her at all, or she’s changed-— 
under our eyes—into some other per- 
son!” 

“And which”—my confidence seemed 
made up of questions—‘‘do you think 
it is?” 

“T don’t think,” he said, “that a 
woman cou/d change that much. We’ve 
simply givea her credit—well, for quali- 
ties she never possessed. You know, 
don’t you, that she’s taking the thing as 
—disgrace?”’ 

So he had said it, flatly—the thing I 
had wanted not to admit, the thing | 
had hoped was pure fabric of my imag- 
ination. And he had gone much further 
with it than I. There was a tone in his 
voice, impossible to reproduce or de- 
scribe, which related itself unmistakably 
to Thurman, and automatically almost 
I asked another question: 

“Do you think he knows?” 

“No, thank God! He'll be the last 
person to see it. He’s in love with her, 
you know.” He paused for a moment, 
but seemed, now that he had begun, 
urged to go on, to share it perhaps with 
some one. It may be he hoped I should 
deny it for him. “I tried not to see it 
myself—I tried to believe I was wrong; 
but there it was, showing itself in every- 
thing she did and said. If only she'd 
stop defending him—putting him in the 
right—as if Peter Thurman needed de- 
fense—ever—” 

Some one brushed past, turned back, 
and paused to speak to us both—some 
irrelevant persiflage—and when they 
went on again we went with them, re- 
calling, I suppose, that it was hardly the 
nr to discuss Madeline Thurman, and 

urdened, too, with the feeling that we 
had, instead of sharing our responsi- 
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bility—for the knowledge was that— 
only added the other’s to our own. 

And after that there were many talks, 
reluctant always, but forced by the ever- 
increasing plainness of Madeline Thur- 
man’s position. 

More than once we had heard her use 
the word “stigma” in connection with 
the affair; and more and more fre- 
quently there crept into her conversation 
worn-out puritanical phrases like “the 
blot on Peter’s good name,” and “the 
blow to one’s honor.” 

It was, in the very keenest sense of the 
word, pathetic. There were times when 
I believed that it was her great love for 
him which had led her into this over- 
sensitiveness about his being completely 
cleared in the eyes of the world; led her 
to fear that there might yet be some one 
not sufficiently convinced. I could 
never quite bring myself to believe that 
her fineness during the trial had been, 
as Martin Burns would have me believe, 
mere woman’ s bravado, the kind, as he 
said, “that comes out now and then in 
a crisis, when an impression is to be 
made.” That seemed altogether toc 
heartless a view. And yet I, too, could 
find no justification for the possibility 
of a change involving what seemed the 
very basis of character, of mind, of the 
personality itself—the transformation of 
a clear-visioned modern soul into a soul 
of the most narrow puritanical mold, a soul 
worshiping at the abandoned altars of 
worn-out moralities and petty conven- 
tions. I came at last to the conclusion 
that without this crisis she herself might 
never have felt the stirring of those 
latent ancestral tendencies; might never 
have known they were there; the shock 
of the accusation had been finally the 
accident whereby she had discovered 
that the wells of her puritanism had not, 
as she thought, run dry, but were cov- 
ered up with the flimsiest growth of 
modernism. 

It was only then that the idea of her 
heroism began to take hold upon my 
imagination. For if during all those days 
before the indictment, and after, if dur- 
ing the trial, she felt that same sense of 
disgrace, of lasting stigma put upon the 
name of the man she loved, she had been 
then tremendously heroic; her standing 
by had been at the cost of humiliation 


bravely concealed from the eyes of the 
world. Of one thing only we had all 
been aware—her dislike of the publicity, 
the pictures in the newspapers, the de- 
scriptions of herself as “the beautiful 
and loyal wife” of the defendant. And 
yet she had gone through with it—and in 
a way that had seemed even to us mag- 
nificent—for his sake. I said as much 
to Martin Burns one night when he was 
particularly hard in his denouncement 
of her. 

“Emotionalism,” he shot back, “‘emo- 
tionalism pure and simple, and abso- 
lutely in type. Absolutely.” 

His last repetition seemed to say that 
he had weighed in her case all the evi- 
dence, and refused forever to consider 
any new testimony. 

And while I found it in my heart to 
be sorry for her—since she must have 
suffered and still be suffering tortures— 

et | could not blame Martin Burns for 
hie verdict against her, for in the end 
exasperation invariably mastered my 
sympathy. 

It grew, as months went by, no less 
than appalling to catch in passing such 
sentences as this from men who had 
worked side by side with Peter Thurman 
all his life, ‘But, my dear Mrs. Thur- 
man, you don’t need to tell me that!” 
It seemed that, once having accepted 
her martyrdom, she had determined, as 
is the way of martyrs, to keep it forever 
alive. And gradually there came to 
mingle with the perplexity of all those 
who knew her a faint look of scorn, a 
scorn which served presently to bring 
about for her that curious isolation 
which separated her further and further 
from Peter Thurman’s friends. 

There was no way of telling how much 
she herself was conscious of this isola- 
tion, of the withdrawal of the warmth 
of that understanding which had gone 
out so freely, so spontaneously, to the 
woman they had conceived her at first 
to be, chilled now by the contact with 
the woman she in reality was. There 
was no longer any strength i in the hope 
that outsiders, acquaintances, would 
not see; there was only the hope that 
her husband might be spared that 
humiliation. There were times when, 


by some slight word or sign, I believed 
he had seen, and that he was by his 
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pretense of blindness only doing his 
utmost to protect her against her own 
weakness. I wondered how long in that 
case his love could endure. I wondered 
when they were alone if the subject 
never came up; I shuddered to think 
of those two with that chasm of misun- 
derstanding between them, crossed only 
by their perilously balanced bridge of 
human love. 

For months all this had seemed to re- 
main unchanged, and one might have 
said that the various attitudes had set- 
tled permanently into their separate 
grooves, except for a curious kind of 
tenseness which seemed to pervade the 
atmosphere at the Thurmans’, and to 
which I for one found it impossible to feel 
that I or any other outsider in the 
least contributed. It was a tenseness 
which seemed to tremble now and then 
on the brink of some active manifesta- 
tion, and yet so far had she receded into 
the mental distance, so completely had 
her attitude detached her from any 
contact with the people with whom she 
was daily surrounded, that one could 
imagine no active manifestation emanat- 
ing from that stranger’s shadow Peter 
Thurman’s wife had become. 

A little more than a year had passed 
when Mrs. Thurman’s mother arrived 
from her home some place in the Middle 
West for a visit. 

Martin Burns saw her first, and, 
spite of an unspoken agreement between 
us not to poe upon the subject again, 
he greeted me with, “Have you seen 
her—the mother?” And the instant I 
said I had not he came’ out with: 
“Well, she explains it. There’ s not even 
New England conscience; it’s the worst 
thing of all—upright Middle West 
morals—the kind of thing, unless you’ ve 
lived there, you can’t get through your 
mind. I’ve lived there; I know. But 
I'd forgotten until I saw her what it 
really was like. You see, everything’s a 
matter of background, and at last we’ve 
got Madeline Thurman against the right 
background; she’s perfectly plain. She 
couldn’t have taken the thing any other 
way.” 

Of course I had nothing to say; 
could, in fact, have nothing to say until 
I had seen her. And when, two days 
later, | met at the Thurmans’ a rather 
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splendid-looking elderly woman who in 
her youth had been very much indeed 
like Madeline Thurman, I felt for the 
first few moments that Martin Burns 
had quite absurdly overstated the case. 
But when she referred, after being made 
thoroughly to understand just who I 
was, to my “very great kindness to her 
daughter and her husband during their 
hour of trial,” I was ready to say that 
he had instead understated the case. I 
could see all that he said, and more. 
She had come in so perfectly on the right 
cue with a speech so perfectly character- 
ized that nothing she said or did after 
that could dispel my impression. And 
I know now, looking back, that that 
remark was the only one of the kind she 
made to me during her stay, though I 
surmised that there were others of the 
same kind for such people as_ her 
daughter designated. 

She stayed for the better part of a 
month, and although there seemed a 
constant stream of callers to meet her, 
and she shone almost resplendently at 
the several large affairs of which she 
was the motif, yet, when she went away 
I had, without being able to analyze or 
account for it, the feeling that her visit 
had not been a success. Just how or in 
what way it had failed I did not know, 
but that it had failed I was sure. Per- 
haps it had to do with the way in which, 
after she had gone, Madeline Thurman 
became more of a stranger than ever, 
more of a shadow. 

The climax came, as all climaxes do, 
unexpectedly, bringing a shock, when 
everything that had happened for 
months should have warned us of its 
approach. 

About four o’clock one afternoon I 
was sitting alone at my desk when the 
bell rang. I got up automatically, my 
work still holding my mind, and went 
across the room ‘to open the ‘door. 
Outside stood Madeline Thurman, her 
back half turned as if, it occurred to me, 
she were on the point of going away 
without waiting to be let in. 

She gave, at sight of me there, a little 
involuntary start. “Oh, so you are 
here!” she said, although I had not kept 
her waiting a moment after her ring. 

I asked her if she had rung more than 
once, and for an instant she seemed 
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about to say yes, but decided apparently 
upon telling the truth. 

“No, oh, no,” she said; “I only rang 
once.” 

I attributed this uneasiness to what 
little strangeness she must have felt at 
coming to seek me out, for it had come 
over us simultaneously, I think, just how 
far apart we had grown, and how long, 
too, it had been since we had even seen 
each other alone. But once inside the 
room | knew she had not come upon 
any ordinary mission. She sat down at 
once in the first chair she came to, and 
with her first word she was at last no 
longer a shadow. 

“I wanted to see you,” she said, “to 
ask of you a very, very great favor— 
something which it is impossible for me 
to ask of—any one else.” 

My manner or some quick, subcon- 
scious current of sympathy which went 
out from me to her must have reassured 
her more than my few inadequate words 
urging her to ask any favor she would. 

“| want you to let me tell you a thing 
which should never be told.” She 
looked straight across at me then, and, 
seeing me about to speak, went on 
before I could begin. “You were the 
only person I knew who might under- 
stand, or, if not that, at least believe, 
when I say that it was imperative for me 
to tell it to some one—no matter who, 
but some one—before I went away.” 

“Before you went away?” I echoed. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T am going to leave Peter—go en- 
tirely away.” 

“Leave Peter!” I cried out, and the 
sharpness of my astonishment seemed 
on the instant to do her some deep, 
inestimable good, for she sat forward 
eagerly, clasping her hands tight over 
her muff. 

“Thank God, then, you hadn’t sus- 
pected that?’ Her voice besought me 
for confirmation. 

“How could I suspect a thing so— 
so—?”’ I was lost for any expression, and 
again she waited for nothing more con- 
crete than the tone of my voice. 

“| didn’t know—I was afraid you had 
seen everything— I was afraid every 
one must have seen— I’d lost all my 
viewpoint—I couldn’t see myself any 
more, or what I was doing. That’s 


why, I suppose, I’ve come here now, to- 
day—before I go—”’ 

She spoke almost quietly, but with 
short, painful pauses that gave to her 
words an almost tragic suspense. 

“But what is it?” I asked. “‘What 
has happened between you and your 
husband?” 

It was strange that now she had come 
suddenly to seem Madeline Thurman, 
and I remembered only how much they 
had seemed to love each other. 

“Nothing,” she said—“nothing has 
happened between us. . . . Things are 
exactly as they have always been—as 
they have always been since the begin- 
ning of our marriage, and exactly as— 
they would always continue to be. 
That is what I mean . . . by its being 
imperative for me to break it! Will you,” 
she broke off with sudden determina- 
tion—‘‘ will you listen?” 

I assured her as best I could of my 
deep desire to accept whatever confi- 
dence she wished to repose in me, and 
of the warmth of my hope that I might 
do more in her service than that. 

She gave me a quick, grateful look. 
“You may try, then,” she said, “not to 
despise me too much.” And then, with 
a faint smile and a gesture to ward off 
my protestations, she plunged at once 
into the very heart of what she had 
come to say. 

“You remember how, at my hus- 
band’s trial, the lawyers were continually 
objecting to evidence on the ground of 
its being ‘irrelevant, incompetent, and 
immaterial’ ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I remember that.” 

“Well, that is the way with this— 
with the thing I am gomg to try to 
convey to you now—it is, I suppose, 
irrelevant, imcompetent, and immate- 
rial; and it’s been disproved a hundred 
times in a hundred different ways—but 
we are not all like a judge, to decide one 
way or the other, and put a thing out 
of our minds. I listened to them saying 
it every hour of the day, over and over 
like a silly refrain, like a magic rigma- 
role by which they could throw out evi- 


dence that seemed to me to have much 
more to do with the case than a great 
deal they admitted. . . . And at last 
the whole thing seemed to be that—the 
trial, Peter, myself—and what might 
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“I WAS WITH HIM—IN HIS OFFICE—AT THE TIME GALT WAS SHOT” 


























come after — incompetent, immaterial, 
and irrelevant! But now I know that 
nothing, no matter how small, can ever 
be that.” She stopped, and put this 
question, “ You—admire Peter—you be- 
lieve in his absolute honor?” 

‘Absolutely,” I answered. “T have 
alw ays believed in him.” 

“Because,” said she, “I could never 
tell you this if I did not know that you 
are my husband’s friend more than 
mine.” 

I made an effort to protest. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “every one is.” 

It was of course true, but her saying 
it now seemed to put a singularly cruel 
light upon it. Though it was not at all 
to gain sympathy that she said it, but 
a mere fact which she wished under- 
stood between us before she went on. 

“Do you remember I testified that I 
was with Peter in his office at the time 
Beauregard Galt was shot? You remem- 
ber it was | who established his alibi?” 

[ had an awful impression that she 
was on the verge of some terrible disclos- 
ure, that she was about to say she had 
not been there. But she went on as if 
eager to get to her point. 

“Well—I was with him—in his office 
—at the time Beauregard Galt was shot. 
We were to have luncheon together that 
day, you remember, and I was to meet 
him at his office at one o'clock. I 
reached the office almost on the stroke 
of the hour, and found him waiting. 
I remember almost everything that we 
said—I don’t know why, except that we 
were talking of—plans for our future. 
There was one thing in particular upon 
which we had—for a long time—dis- 
agreed; it had to do with where we 
should live, and I had only that day 
come round to his way of thinking. I 
had just begun to tell him of this when— 
in the middle of a word—all at once, in 
the strangest, most — most unwarned 
way, | became aware that he was no 
longer hearing what I had said; and that, 
without moving or changing his expres- 
sion, he had become—a stranger to me! 
Not Peter Thurman at all—but a man 
I had never seen in my life before! . . . 
I don’t know whether I went on talking 
or not—perhaps there was nct even time 
to stop—for the whole thing—the illu- 
sion, if you'll call it that—could have 
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lasted no longer than the time it takes 
to say a single word; and wher it had 
passed I could hear the sound of my 
own voice going on— But that—that 
was not the most important thing 
She stopped, gazing across at me with- 
out seeing, as if she were seeking the 
best way to explain what was to come. 
When she went on it was as if there had 
been no break. “TI said that he had not 
changed his position. He had been 
leaning back a little in his chair, not 
looking toward me, but keeping his gaze 
fixed straight before him upon a certain 
point on his desk. At the moment of 
my—of the hallucination I speak of- 
without being conscious of any reason, 
my eyes involuntarily followed the di- 
rection of his gaze to where it fastened 
on the face of a black-leather desk clock 
which sat on the table before him. And 
the face of that clock—as everything 
else in that—that unnatural moment— 
was photographed on my mind. It stays 
in my mind day and night—day and 
night—day and night. . The hands 
of the clock pointed to—twenty minutes 
past one—the very instant that Beaure- 
gard Galt was shot!” 

Her voice, so quietly intense, seemed 
to leave an empty space in the air when 
it stopped. She seemed to be waiting, 
and then: 

“You see now what I’ve—lived with 
—this last year. And you see why I am 
going away. I’ve fought to the end of 
my strength.” 

A hundred pictures were crowding 
my mind: her face at the trial, on the 
witness-stand— with its curious, deadly 
white calm—those passionate outbreaks 
in his defense— 

A question sprang to my mind. “Why 
did you marry him, knowing that?” 

“Knowing?” she asked. “I didn’t 
know! I don’t even know—now. I 
married him, I suppose, to prove to 
myself that it wasn’t so. Could J be the 
one, out of all the world, to—to—? 
She could not finish—could not say the 
word, but it needed no saying. “You 
all—every one—knew he was—innocent. 
I knew—nothing. I’ve had the thing 
settled a million times in my mind; 
I’ve proved it over and over again—” 

I recalled all of our scorn of the last 
twelve months when she, Heaven help 
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her! had been trying to convince her- 
self—feeding, upon the faith of others, 
her own pitiful trust in the man she 
loved. 

“Have you never,” I asked, “told 
any one?”’ 

““No, I’ve never spoken of it—to any 
one—before.” Her level voice had a 
note of despair in its quietness now. 
“I’ve thought if I only coudd tell it I 
might find out that it wasn’t so.” 

“I had, at her words, the terrible 
impulse to cry out that it had had 
exactly the opposite effect—for to me 
Peter Thurman had suddenly become 
not only a guilty man, but a colossal 
monster of crime. And she seemed to 
have traveled the very same path, for I 
was startled to hear her say: 

“You know Berg paid the price.” 

Berg! Berg, whom the law had 
killed! And he, too, had stood night 
and day in her mind—night and day. 

“And Beauregard Galt,” she said, 
still in that even voice, “was not a big 
enough man to fear, unless one were a— 
coward.” 

That too, then, had been one of the 
devils with which she had had, every 
moment of those long dreadful months, 
to wrestle. A wave of horror swept over 
me, which left me afraid for Madeline 
Thurman. 

“Your mother—” I said. “Are you 
going to her?” 

“No. I sent for her to come to me 
here—in the hope that I could find the 
courage to tell her. But it was no use—I 
tried it over and over again—so I— 
made her visit as—as pleasant as pos- 
sible.” 

[he simple statement seemed sud- 
denly to bring the woman before me into 
the most heroic proportions. And in that 
instant, if she had never been so before, 
Madeline Thurman was magnificent. 

I made then my first poor effort at 
sympathy, at reassurance. But, after 
all, | believe she expected less than little 
of me—and nothing I could have said 
would have held any comfort. I believe 
she hardly heard what | was saying; but 
it may be—I’m sure | don’t know—that 
she was sifting it for some word, failing 
which, she could give no response to any 


other. Or it may be that she could no 
longer trust herself to speak, for, with- 
out even putting out her hand, she said: 

“You will forgive me for telling you?” 

“Forgive you! Forgive—” She 
seemed to beseech me with her eyes 
not to protest too much, as if it would be 
like charity. 

I asked her then to promise me that } 
should see her again before she left, and 
she gave me what I believe was an 
entirely sincere “‘ Perhaps.” 

The dusk. had come, and presently I 
was looking out of my window, straining 
to make out her vanishing figure down 
the street. She seemed engulfed abrupt- 
ly in darkness, and I saw her no more. 


The next day some one called me on 
the telephone to say in an excited voice 
that Peter Thurman’s wife had left him 
and gone away, no one knew where. 
There was the old scorn in the voice, the 
old inference. Madeline Thurman had 
not been big enough for a big man, and— 
I knew, of course, what was to come— 
Peter Thurman was well rid of her. 
They hoped she would stay! 

hree days passed before I saw Peter 
Thurman. I could not bring myself to 
go near. I telephoned him first, so he 
knew I was coming. He opened the 
door for me himself, and at the sight of 
his stricken face the first of those extraor- 
dinary reversions which were so often 
to rack me took place. My belief in 
Peter Thurman surged back as if it had 
been dammed up by some invisible hand 
which he had set free. There was-——I 
wonder if I can succeed in making it 
plain—no room for my doubt—and no 
doubt if there had been room. I would 
have staked my life on his honor, his 
innocence. 

That was more than a year ago, and 
I am considered to-day Peter Thurman’s 
best friend. I go very often to sit with 
him, particularly at the hour of dusk 
when I have been close at my work all 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Thurman has never come back. 
He has searched everywhere, and now 
it is thought he has given up hope of 
finding her. I would give a great deal 
to know where she is. 
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Can Democracy Be Efficient? 


BY ROBERT W. BRUERE 


PAN democracy be efh- 
cient? In an age domi- 
nated by science and 
dependent upon the sci- 

entific method are the 
Vhs cd 4. democratic masses 
[ERS SSK capable of intelligent 
self-direction, or must they in self- 
defense surrender the control of govern- 
ment to the superior ability of the 
trained and exceptionally gifted few? 
Has the time come when, in the interest 
of national cohesion, efficiency, and 
security, public opinion—that capri- 
cious composite of a hundred million 
minds—ought to humble itself in volun- 
tary subjection to the scientific expert 
and expert opinion? 

There is nothing inherently sacred 
about political theories or forms of gov- 
ernment. They are the toys of change. 
At any moment a sport of genius may 
throw off an invention—movable type, 
gunpowder, steam-engine, or dynamo— 
that will upset hierarchies and kings. 
Such tremblings of the established order 
as led to the European war have 
stripped the glamour from our indolent 
democratic creed of Manifest Destiny 
and made it one with the discredited 
divine right of emperors. There has 
been a swift apotheosis of Efficiency, the 
inexorably impersonal application of sci- 
ence and the scientific method to every 
detail of national organization and 
action. We have seen government after 
government abandon the traditional 
forms of democracy. Under stress of 
the crisis democratic peoples like the 
French and English have been com- 
pelled to surrender popular prerogatives, 
dearly won through centuries of political 
experimentation, to the autocratic au- 
thority of the expert on grounds of vital 
necessity, It is as if Science had said: 

“There is but one right and effective 
course under a given set of circum- 
stances. That course can be known to 
the expert only. It is not properly the 
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subject of popular debate or opinion. 
There is no time to enlighten or consult 
the electorate. In a national crisis the 
price of life is obedience. Democracy 
must waive its professed right of judg- 
ment or go to the wall.” 

And on all sides this fiat seems to have 
prevailed. Does democracy then stand 
discredited? Has it been demonstrated 
that national efficiency and popular 
government are irreconcilable? 

There are those who hold that such 
an indictment is justified by our own 
experience at Panama. Our engineering 
success there was conditioned upon the 
stamping out of disease. Doctor Gorgas 
owed his signal success to his despotic 
authority over every detail affecting the 
sanitation of the Canal Zone. He was 
the scientific expert, chosen because of 
his pre-eminence in the field of sanitary 
science, and clothed with absolute power 
so that his will was every man’s law. 

“You must remember,” I have heard 
him say, “that when I said to a man, 
come, he had to come; go, he had to go; 
and, going and coming, he was bound 
to undeviating obedience to orders.” 

Doctor Gorgas did not hold a referen- 
dum of the people in the Canal Zone to 
get their views on the control of disease. 
That might have involved fatal delay. 
Malaria might have won the upper hand 
and defeated the entire canal project, 
as it had done once before in the case of 
the French. He did what even our most 
democratic communities invariably do 
in times of crisis—in the face of such 
calamities as the Chicago fire, the San 
Francisco earthquake, or the Ohio floods. 
At such times martial law is invoked. 
Democracy falls into abeyance. We 
yield unqualified obedience to expert 
authority. 

But the more we analyze our conduct 
in times of crisis the clearer becomes the 
distinction between the conditions cre- 
ated by catastrophe and the conditions 
surrounding the normal progress of civ- 
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ilization. In the same address in which 
he stressed the importance of his auto- 
cratic power at Panama, Doctor Gorgas 
went on to say that if he were placed at 
the head of a health department in a 
normal Seal Phen community, his first 
act would be to get rid of the mental 
attitude and the power of an autocrat. 

Why? Because the ultimate basis of 
civilization is the ability to forestall 
crises, to substitute foresight and reason 
for violence. ‘The imperative wisdom 
of a crisis wears flat as a stone in the 
sustained current of social evolution. 
Autocratic authcrity may be essential 
for suppressing an epidemic; the ulti- 
mate stamping out of disease depends 
upon the sustained and enlightened co- 
operation of every member of the com- 
munity. That in the long run laws can- 
not be enforced without the convinced 
support of public opinion is the most 
thoroughly tested maxim of administra- 
tive experience. The most efficient of 
our health departments rely less and 
less upon their police powers for the 
enforcement of sanitary codes and in- 
creasingly upon campaigns of education. 
For the efficiency that fails to win the 
intelligent co-operation of the masses is 
like a mechanical dervish spinning on its 
own toe in a vacuum. 

But what reason is there for supposing 
that the mass mind can be permeated 
by the light of science or that the 
democratic method of health control will 
be equally effective if applied to the 
intricate processes of business? Critics 
of popular government often contend 
that the reconciliation of science with 
democratic control is a Utopian dream. 
Their distrust of popular institutions is 
epitomized in the single word graft— 
that combination of ignorance, incompe- 
tence, and dishonesty which they regard 
as incurably inherent in the average 
human nature out of which democracies 
are made. So long as the Government 
is in the hands of men whose judgments 
are warped by vote-catching expedients, 
graft and the pork barrel, they believe, 
will win the day against science and 
efficiency. 

And yet Doctor Stratton, Director of 
the United States Bureau of Standards, 
which keeps a check upon Government 
purchases, recently told me that in an 


experience of more than ten years he 
had never uncovered a single instance of 
deliberate dishonesty. The incompe- 
tence which so frequently marks Gov- 
ernment business is due, in his opinion, 
to the failure of experts to devise scien- 
tific standards without which efficiency 
either in Government or private busi- 
ness is impossible. 

The Federal Government buys enor- 
mous quantities of paper, from official 
linen stationery to the crude wood pulp 
of paper towels. Some years ago the 
Bureau of Standards wanted an espe- 
cially durable paper for its scientific 
publications. It chose a sample con- 
taining fifty per cent. of rag stock, and 
on this sample the Government pur- 
chasing agent let the contract to the 
lowest bidder. The first lot delivered 
looked like clear evidence of grafting 
collusion between the purchasing agent 
and the successful bidder; it was un- 
mixed wood pulp. The case was so gross 
that Doctor Stratton made it the sub- 
ject of a searching investigation. He 
found that the accepted method of 
judging a sample of paper—a practice 
which had come down from the early 
days of the industry—was to look it over 
for surface and color, crumple it in the 
fingers to determine its folding strength, 
and chew a scrap to appraise its texture 
and composition. Upon this crude evi- 
dence of eyes, fingers, and teeth it was 
the rule of the trade for the bidder to 
make one guess at the quality of the 
sample and a second at the cost of pro- 
duction. The more skilful the appraiser 
the less likely was he to make the lowest 
bid. The manufacturer in this particu- 
lar case had followed the custom of the 
trade, had appraised the sample in the 
traditional way, and executed his con- 
tract in perfect good faith. He was 
amazed when the gross inferiority of his 
product was demonstrated. In chagrin 
he went back to his mill, bought the best 
rag stock in the market, and delivered 
a second lot superior in every respect 
to the sample. 

But this solution was as unfair to the 
manufacturer as the first had been to 
the Government. Besides, what the 


Bureau needed was not something supe- 
rior to the sample, but its exact repro- 
Such an exact reproduction 


duction. 
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the practical men in the business held to 
be impossible; they contended that 
while theorizing Government experts 
might analyze paper into its chemical 
elements, they could no more reverse the 
process than the king’s men could put 
Humpty Dumpty together again. And 
at the time they were right. Doctor 
Stratton canvassed American and for- 
eign factories and consulted experts the 
world over in a vain search for scientific 
formule. Accordingly he set up a paper- 
mill of his own, and through a painstak- 
ing series of experiments learned not 
only to analyze any given sample of 
paper into its physical and chemical ele- 
ments, but also to reproduce the sample 
so analyzed with unfailing precision. 
As a result of this pioneer work the 
Government now buys its paper not by 
sample and rule of thumb, but by scien- 
tific recipes called “standard specifica- 
tions.” The manufacturer is as certain 
of what he is undertaking as that two 
and two make four, and the Government 
has an absolute check on the delivery. 
The suspicion of grafting collusion has 
utterly disappeared from this field of 
Government business because, as Doctor 
Stratton says, “honesty has for the first 
time become possible.” Through con- 
ference and education the Bureau has 
secured the almost universal adoption 
of these standards by paper manufactur- 
ers throughout the country, and through 
their democratization the efficiency of 
the paper industry has been enormously 
increased. 

Slowly, but with unvaried success, 
this process of co-operation between the 
expert and groups of manufacturers is 
being extended oh industry to indus- 
try doing business with the Government. 
As standard specifications cut through 
the jungle of confused tradition efh- 
ciency replaces incompetence and sus- 
picion of graft disappears. But would 
the same result follow if the attempt 
at standardization were carried beyond 
specialized groups of manufacturers to 
the rank and file of factory workers? 
One of the immediate effects of purchase 
by scientific formula has been to change 
the base of competition among bidders 
for Government contracts. Where the 
quality of the purchase is unmistakably 
defined the possibility of profit to the 
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successful bidder depends upon the su- 
perior productive efhciency of his plant 
and working staff. And where all manu- 
facturers have access to the same 
machinery the determining factor in suc- 
cessful competition is likely to be the 
scientific utilization of the intelligence 
and labor of the wage-worker. 

Yet just as it was long supposed by 
practical men that there was no escape 
from tradition and the rule of thumb in 
the production of paper, so it is still 
widely held, both among employers and 
employees, that the complex processes of 
labor in which the caprices of human 
nature play so large a part cannot be 
scientifically standardized. This field is 
so beclouded with the conflicting inter- 
ests, judgments, and passions of em- 
ployers and wage-workers that the 
Government has never been willing to 
permit the Bureau of Standards to enter 
it. But private manufacturers have 
found it impossible, under the conditions 
of modern competition, to ignore its im- 
portance. During recent years the cult 
of scientific management has won in- 
creasingly wide vogue. Already the 
leaders in this new movement claim 
complete success in “substituting exact 
knowledge for prejudiced opinion and 
force in the determination of all condi- 
tions of work and pay.” Organized 
labor, on the other hand, denies this 
claim and protests that scientific man- 
agement has turned out in practice to 
be not scientific at all, but a diabolical 
instrument of human exploitation. 

That scientific management has gone 
a long way toward substituting accurate 
analysis for tradition and prejudiced 
opinion in defining the most efficient 
way in which a particular job can be 
done can be questioned by no one who 
has followed its development dispas- 
sionately. But it is equally certain that 
scientific management has not created 
the harmonious relations between em- 
ployers and employees that are essential 
to efficient production. It is significant 
that in the opinion of the ablest judges 
its failure has been due to its autocratic 
application. Job analysis is based upon 
time and motion study, and this time 
and motion study has been intrusted to 
men of extremely uneven degrees of 
ability, who have been held solely re- 
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sponsible to the employer. Where the 
workers are not taken into the confidence 
of the expert in the determination of 
job standards and where such stand- 
ards, however scientifically determined, 
are autocratically imposed for the pri- 


mary purpose of increasing production, | 


friction, suspicion, and hostility invari- 
ably arise. The great defect of scientific 
management has been its tendency to 
identify the man with the machine and 
to neglect the psychological factors 
which enter into the problem when 
standardization is applied to men rather 
than things. 

The teaching of experience has been 
so emphatic upon this point that it has 
given rise to a new school of industrial 
engineers who insist upon placing all 
time and motion studies, directed toward 
the standardization of labor processes, 
under a separate department on per- 
sonnel democratically constituted of rep- 
resentatives not only of the manage- 
ment, but also of the various branches 
of the working force to which the stand- 
ards are to be applied. 

The effect of admitting the workers 
into partnership in the scientific deter- 
mination and use of job standards is 
illustrated by the case of the teamsters 
in a New England factory where an- 
other group of operatives had been 
granted an increase in wages. The 
teamsters asserted no special grievance, 
but they felt they were as much entitled 
to a wage increase as any other branch 
of the service. Had the management 
been bound by tradition, they might 
have told the men that their request 
would be taken under advisement; or, 
if the conventional theory of scientific 
management had prevailed, an expert 
might have been employed to stand- 
ardize the work and wages of the team- 
sters and the employer would have an- 
nounced his arbitrary decision as to 
what the teamsters must do under pen- 
alty of discharge. 

Such a course would have bred resent- 
ment and the*demoralization of the 
service. Instead, the management in- 
vited the teamsters into a conference 
and asked their co-operation in the de- 
termination of standards of work, hours, 
and wages. The men, never having been 
dealt with as man to man before, were 


at first awkward and embarrassed, but 
in the course of the conference they 
warmed up and gave graphic descrip- 
tions of their methods and analyzed the 
relation of their work to their home and 
community life. Both sides came to 
understand the business of teaming and 
its relation to the general efficiency not 
only of the plant, but also of the com- 
munity as they never had before. No 
two men were exactly agreed as to how 
horses should be handled, as to proper 
rations or a fair day’s work for a horse. 
Some took the good-natured point of 
view that if a horse worked hard it 
should have all it wanted to eat irrespec- 
tive of the effect of overfeeding upon 
endurance; others were certain that the 
animal’s disposition would be ruined if 
any one touched it but its driver. 

The conference adjourned for three 
days during which both management 
and men gave more intelligent thought 
to the art of teaming than they had ever 
thought it necessary to bestow on that 
apparently simple occupation. At the 
second and succeeding conferences the 
men decided that what they most 
needed was not .an immediate increase 
in wages, which were already above the 
prevailing rate in that community, but 
a reduction in hours. They had been 
working an eleven-hour day, which, 
when the time for tending the barn was 
added, meant that they rarely had a 
daylight hour with their families. A 
nine-hour day was introduced,and an 
additional man was hired to give his en- 
tire time to the care of the barn and ani- 
mals, so that the teamsters might find 
theirteams hitched and ready inthe morn- 
ing and finish their day’s work when they 
tossed the reins to the barn-man at night. 
In the course of the conference it came 
out that some of the men were not able 
to handle a four-horse team and these 
themselves agreed that they were not 
entitled to the same wages as their more 
expert fellows. On the basis of the pre- 
vailing rate as the minimum, the men 
are now co-operating with the manage- 
ment in determining wage schedules 
based upon relative efficiency, with the 
understanding that a demand forincrease 
must be supported by evidence either 
that the standard of living has definitely 
risen or that the productive efficiency of 
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the service has so increased as to entitle 
tie men to an increased share in the 
earnings of the business. ‘There ts en- 
tire harmony between the teamsters and 
the management of this plant because 
the psychological factor in human efh- 
ciency has been recognized 1 in the exten- 
sion of democratic control. : 

Just as scientific standards are the 
conditions of honesty in commercial 
transactions, so they are essential to 
efficient production. In both cases their 
effective use depends upon their joint 
control by the parties at interest. But 
there is an obvious limit to the exten- 
sion of joint control in industry as at 
present constituted. Up to a certain 
point increased production and efficient 
management are of equal advantage to 
the employer and the employee. In the 
long run, however, it is inevitable that 
joint control will result in a clash of 
interest between the employer who is 
primarily interested in increasing the re- 
turn upon his investment and the work- 
ers whose primary interest is to improve 
their standard of living. At this point 
the development of industry becomes a 
matter of public concern, and the prob- 
lem of statesmanship is to find a new 
incentive that will inspire both employ- 
ers and workers to harmonize their in- 
terests in behalf of public well-being. 

[The most impressive illustration of 
this last step in the development of 
democratic efhciency is being given to 
the world by England to-day. At the 
outbreak of the war the clash of interests 
between employers and wage-workers in 
England was rapidly drifting toward 
oe On the transportation sys- 
tems in England, in the mines, in the 
ship- building vards employers and work- 
ers were lining up for a trial of strength 
on an unprecedented scale, and the 
English public was awaiting the result 
in an apparent attitude of fatalistic 
helplessness. When the national exist- 
ence was threatened by war England 
was roused from this fatalism to a reali- 
zation that class war must yield to class 
co-operation if the nation itself was to be 
saved. During the first year of the war 
England resorted to the autocratic 
methods of Germany in an effort to 
compel the workers to maintain un- 
interrupted production under conditions 
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autocratically laid down by efficiency 

experts. [rade-union restrictions upon 

hours of work and rates of production 

were brushed aside and the men were 
commanded to work on pain of fine and 

imprisonment. But this procedure did 
not produce the desired results. The 
men in a number of important indus- 
tries announced that while they were 
ready to make all necessary sacrifice 
in the national interest they were not 
willing to sacrifice the standards of liv- 
ing which it had taken them centuries 
to establish if any part of the sacrifice 
went to the increased profits of the em- 
ployers rather than to the nation. For 
a time the attempt to impose autocratic 

contro! upon the British wage-workers 
threaténed to paralyze the Bnitish navy. 
In the Welsh coal-fields, for example, 
the miners actually stopped work in 
dehance of Government orders, and the 
Government was helpless because it 
would have defeated its own end by 
attempting to fine or imprison some two 
hundred thousand men. Instead of 
calling the men to the colors, the Gov- 
ernment placed the mines under national 
control, imposed its restrictions equally 
upon owners and men, and intrusted the 
operation of the mines to the joint con- 
trol of the unions and owners. The mo- 
ment the new incentive of national ser- 
vice was introduced into the coal-fields 
and applied to owners and wage-workers 
alike the ancient class war disappeared 
and the volume of output reached an 
unprecedented level. 

The lesson of this experience, which 
was repeated in scores of industries, has 
come to be the guiding factor in the de- 
termination of the domestic policy of 
England. In the name of national ser- 
vice industry after industry has been 
placed under joint control of masters 
and men, and the effectiveness of com- 
bined science and democracy finally led 
to the creation of a Labor Ministry, 
headed by the president of the Smelters’ 
Union, and the representation of the 
trade-unions in the War Cabineg To- 
day the great war is being ‘waged 
between German autocracy and English 
science under democratic control. We 


shall not know until after the terms of 
peace have been announced which of 


the two is the more efficient. 
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In the autumn of 1916 there appe are d 
in England a little book called The Ele 
ments of Reconstruction, with a pref: ice by 


Lord Milner, a Conservative member of 


the War Cabinet. It traces the history 
of industrial relations in England during 
the “Selfish Age”’ preceding thelw: ir, and, 
on the basis of England’s experience 
during the war, gives a conservative 
view of what those relations must be in 
the future if England is to maintain her 
place in the world. Coming from sO high 
and aconservative source, theeer-l 
of this book demand the c« 
Americans who are conce 
future of efficiency and det 
United States. 

During the “Selfish A, 
writer of the book: 


the conception of labor was 

by the term “hands.” The 

his hands as he listed and paid 
he thought fit. When he d 
workers he kept them loafing 
his gates doing nothing, wat 
He did not lose by that vs 
the Empire did. He employ: 
they were still imperfectly 

immature. He made what h 
them; what they became wa 
cern. He did not lose by 

Empire did. He dropped the 
sign of age, and he did not he 
them so that they aged rap 
not have to keep them wh 
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incapacitated, but the Empire did. 

The workers, eel? by employers who were 
obsessed by the idea of getting as much work 
for as little money as possible, dev eloped a 
quite ferocious resolution to give as little 
work for as much money as possible. Neither 
side was thinking of the community or the 
future... . [The Empire as an employer 
cannot afford to treat its men in this fashion. 
The quasi-national business (created by the 
war) can confer with the state and with 
organized labor and scheme a use of labor 
that will at once _be more profitable to the 
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O Lady, will 9 you come? 
Gird not yourself in pride, 
But run barefoot at my side, 
In your smock all silver white 
And your veil of tresses bright. 
And if, breathless, by the way 
We fall into step with Day, 
And he race us on to Night, 
Why, we shall have had delight. 


But now we meet the morning. 


Lady, come! 
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‘4 Sadie at hand, like an Eastern slave, to 
fan away the gnats -her nap is what 

reconciles her to the rest of the picnic. 

And Uncle Hollister is off somewhere 

7 with his butterfly-net. Besides, you 
know I’d rather walk with you than do 

anything else in the world—only not 

4 quite so fast.” 

What man would be proof against the 
flattery of such an avowal? Dick set a 
gentler pace and banished the irritation 
from his voice. 

“It isn’t very far now to the spot | 
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Honor, and Obey” 


: BY LILY 


A. LONG 


wanted to show you. Just where that 
bluff turns you can look down into a cup- 
like vallev. with the river running 
| see a tiny 
urch. ‘Pleas- 
name it goes 
rt, all right. 
once when | 
had nothing 
and you can 
me. I told 
1e along the 
m’t have to 


said Marian, 
landscape. 
blue even 
us June day 
ch, with the 
re walking, 
of the river 
its ancient 


1t nate get- 


etting mar- 
You have 
thateallthe 


ssday—”” 
1 do [hat’s just what I hate 
arrangements. And ceremony. And 


fuss. And publicity. Standing up there 
before a whole churchful of people and 
feeling like a fool, and having them 
watch to see how much of the fool I am 
going to show. And smiling to each 
other if my voice shakes in the responses 

-as of course it will. It will probably 
be a squeak. And watching you—and 
sniggering— Good Lord! Of course I 
hate it! Any man would—every man 
does. It’s only because there isn’t any 
other way of getting you—” He 
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In the autumn of 1916 there appeared 
in England a little book called The Ele- 
ments of Reconstruction, with a preface by 
Lord Milner, a Conservative member of 
the War Cabinet. It traces the history 
of industrial relations in England during 
the “Selfish Age” preceding thelwar, and, 
on the basis of F ngland’s experience 
during the war, gives a conse a 
view of what those relations must be 1 
the future if England is to maintain ten 
place in the world. Coming from so high 
and aconservative source, the conclusions 
of this book demand the consideration of 
Americans who are concerned with the 
future of efhciency and democracy in the 
United States 

During the “Selfish Age,” says the 
writer of the book: 


the conception of labor was well expressed 
by the term “hands.” ‘The employer took 
his hands as he listed and paid them off when 
he thought fit. When he didn’t want his 
workers he kept them loafing about outside 
his gates doing nothing, waiting for a job. 
He did not lose by that very much, but 
the Empire did. He employed them when 
they were still imperfectly educated and 
immature. 
them; what they became was not his con- 
cern. He did not lose by that, but the 
Empire did. He dropped them at the first 
sign of age, 2nd he did not hesitate to work 
them so that they aged rapidly. He did 


not have to keep them when they were 


West 


He made what he could out of 


incapacitated, but the Empire did. 

The workers, faced by employers who were 
obsessed by the idea of getting as much work 
for as little money as possible, developed 
quite ferocious resolution to give as little 
work for as much money as possible. Neither 
side was thinking of the community or the 
future... . The Empire as an employer 
cannot afford to treat its men in this fashion. 
The quasi-national business (created by the 
war) can confer with the state and with 
organized labor and scheme a use of labor 
that will at once be more profitable to the 
community and far more acceptable to the 
workers. It is in this direction of the 
quasi-national business that our interna- 
tional position, our national welfare, and the 
happiness of the people alike point. When 
we think of Imperial success, social efficiency, 
or human comfort and happiness the conclu- 
sion is the same. From the heart of the 
business world itself come the most urge nt 
warnings against excessive, unregulate ! com- 
petition, and the loudest appeals for _,ani- 
zation along co-operative lines, and for the 
helping hand of the state. 


England is resting her faith to-day 
upon the possibility of a work ag com- 
bination of science and democjacy. No 
theoretical answer to the quepsion as to 
whether democracy can bh: efficient 
could have a value compara Je to that 


which will be given by the sutcome of 


the struggle which is subjecting de- 
mocracy in England and, the British 
Empire to the supreme tesc 
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BY ALICE BROWN 


| AM going out to meet the morning, 


Will you come? 


I will weave you rosy mists for your adorning. 
O Lady, will you come? 

Gird not yourself in pride, 

But run barefoot at my side, 

In your smock all silver white 

And your veil of tresses bright. 

And if, breathless, by the way 

We fall into step with Day, 

And he race us on to Night, 

Why, we shall have had delight. 


But now we meet the morning. 


Lady, come! 
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ceremony for the 

SEE EY | of making you my 
AS RRR <a wife,”? said Richard 
vee The vicious energy of his 
voice found expression in a cut with his 
cane which decapitated a yellow-headed 
weed by the wayside. “I wouldn’t do it 
for any other woman on earth.” 

“WW |, IT should hope not!’ Marian 
Mount -esponded, hurrying a step to be 


able ‘ook into the face of the glum 
yor in she expected to marry within 
t s. “Oh, don’t walk so fast, 
yuts me out of breath.” 

t. ed himself abruptly. “‘ Would 
you ra. ro back to the others?” 

Tho * — an expressive though silent 


comment he glance he cast at her slip- 
pers—which certainly had never been 
designed for a country tramp. But 
then, the tramp had been one of Dick’s 
impromptu su ‘gestions, and Marian had 
not dressed for walking when they set 
off that morning for a picnic de luxe, she 
and Dick, her mother and Uncle 
Hollister fou yriety, all in Dr. Hol- 
lister’s touring r, with another ma- 
chine following to bring the lunch and 
the servants. 

“Mercy, no!” she answered Dick’s 
suggestion. **Mother has settled down 
for a nap in that hammock-couch, with 
Sadie at hand, like an Eastern slave, to 
fan away the gnats—her nap is what 
reconciles her to the rest of the picnic. 
And Uncle Hollister is off somewhere 
with his butterfly-net. Besides, you 
know I'd rather walk with you than do 
anything else in the world—only not 
quite so fast.” 

What man would be proof against the 
flattery of such an avowal? Dick set a 
gentler pace and banished the irritation 
from his voice. 

“It isn’t very far now to the spot | 









Honor, and Obey” 


BY LILY 


A. LONG 


wanted to show you. Just where that 
bluff turns you can look down into a cup- 
like valley, with the river running 
through the middle, and see a tiny 
village clustered about a church. ‘ Pleas- 
ant Vale’ is the romantic name it goes 
by, but it looks the part, all right. 
I came upon it by accident once when I 
was out hunting and had had nothing 
to eat for twelve hours, and you can 
bet it looked pleasant to me. I told 
Louis to bring the machine alcng the 
road after us, so you won’t have to 
walk back.” 

“Tt’s lovely along here,” said Marian, 
with a polite glance at the landscape. 
So far away that they were blue even 
in the bright sunshine of this June day 
was the range of bluffs which, with the 
hills over which they were walking, 
had once formed the banks of the river 
now trickling meekly along its ancient 
middle channel. It was really a land- 
scape worth more than a perfunctory 
glance, but Marian’s mind was intent 
upon a matter nearer and more vital 
than any view. “Dick, I wish you would 
tell me why you hate getting married 
so much 

“You know very well I don’t hate get- 
ting married.” 

“Well, the ceremony of getting mar- 
ried, then. The wedding. You have 
made it plain enough that you hate all the 
arrangements for next Wednesday— 

“T do. That’s just what I hate 
arrangements. And ceremony. And 
fuss. And publicity. Standing up there 
before a whole churchful of people and 
feeling like a fool, and having them 
watch to see how much of the fool I am 
going to show. And smiling to each 
other if my voice shakes in the responses 

-as of course it will. It will probably 
be a squeak. And watching you—and 
sniggering Good Lord! Of course I 
hate it! Any man would—every man 
does. It’s only because there isn’t any 
other way of getting you—” He 
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snapped off the heads of half a dozen 
weeds by way of completing the ex- 
pression of his feelings. 

Marian was looking very thoughtful. 

““Isn’t there anything sacred to you in 
the ceremony?” she asked. 

“TI can’t see anything sacred in a 
ceremony that has to be rehearsed be- 
forehand like an amateur play,” Dick 


SEE THAT CROWD OF MEN, 


said, irritably. ‘‘We’ll go through it and 
through it—so many steps to the right 
and so many to the left and now it’s 
your cue to kneel. I’ve been best man 
and usher often enough to see how much 
sacredness is left in the business when 
the rehearsing is over. And then all that 
tommyrot about vews Are you going 
to promise publicly ad before witnesses 
to obey me he asked, suddenly. 

“Of course.” She spoke quickly and 
positively. Marian had strong views 
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regarding the propriety and taste of tam- 
pering with the church service. 

“There you are,” said Dick, with 
frank exasperation. “That is just an 
example of the hollowness of the whole 
sham affair. You have no intention of 
obeying me, any more than I have the 
slightest intention of ever asking you to 
obey me. Imagine it! Imagine me, 


THERE’S BEEN A FIRE”’ 


Dick, saying to you, Marian, ‘ You-once 
promised, in church, before a lot of 
people, to love, honor, and obey me, 
so now you are under obligations to love 
me, whether you can or not, and you 
are bound to honor me, no matter what 
disgraceful thing I do, and you have to 
obey me, no matter how unreasonable 
1 am.” Obey! Of course it’s all non- 
sense. Don’t you realize that such vows 
are a sham?” 

The heightened color in Marian’s 
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““you’RE IN TROUBLE, 


cheeks was not altogether due to the 
effort of keeping up with Dick’s long 
strides, though he had again uncon- 
sciously pressed the pace. Dick’s nerves 
certainly were on a rampage, as she had 
had occasion to realize for some time, 
and as Uncle Hollister had understood 
when he had suggested a quiet day in 
the country, away from everybody. The 
recollection of his hint relaxed the tense 
lines of Marian’s close-pressed lips, and 
when she answered it was to evade his 
pointed question by asking one of her 
own. 

“l’m sorry you hate it so, Dick. But 
what could we do? A home wedding is 
just as much fuss—or more—and not 
so pretty. But—would you have liked 
that better?” 

Dick hunched his shoulders impa- 
tiently. “Six of one and half a dozen of 
the other. What I should like, and what 
every man would like if he could have 
his way, would be to have no ceremony 
at all. I’d just like to pick you up, 


CAN I HELP You?” 


throw you over my shoulder, and run 
away with you to my cave. And no- 
body’s business but ours.” His dropped 
eyelid hid a sudden mischievous glint 
as he glanced askance to see how sh« 
took this audacity. 

“Oh!” gasped Marian. Perhaps there 
flashed into her mind a thought of the 
myriads of women who, in trustfulness 
as complete as her own, had listened to 
that argument, to their fatal undoing 
but that was not a matter to discuss now. 
Instead, she answered, lightly, “It’s a 
good thing for a pagan like you that 
you are going to marry a good, conven- 
tional little Christian like me. Oh, is 
this your Pleasant Vale?” 

An abrupt turn of the road had 
brought them to an angle of the bluff 
from which they could look directly 
down upon a small village on the river- 
bank. From that height it seemed like 
a Japanese toy village designed for a 
decoration, with miniature inhabitants 
curiously animated. 
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“Ves,” said Dick, with the eagerness 


of the discoverer. Then, with a puzzled 
glance, he looked again. “But where’s 
the church? It doesn’t seem—” 

“There’s been a fire,” said Marian, 
quickly. Her far-sighted eyes had 
solved the mystery. “See that crowd 
of men moving about, like ants? The 
ruins are smoking yet. Isn’t that where 
your church was?” 

“That’s it. What ashame! It hada 
really beautiful tower. I wonder I 
wish—”’ He was watching the crowd 
about the burning building with a small 
boy’s eagerness. 

“Run on down, if you like,” said 
Marian, understandingly. ‘You can 
cut across over these smooth hills, and 
I’ll follow the road.” 

“You're sure you wouldn’t mind? 

ve asked. His eyes were spi irkling with 
the excitement which is the instinctive 
masculine response to the fire-call. 

“Not a bit,” said Marian, reassur- 
ingly. ‘“‘I can see where the road goes 
down. I'll wander on until Louis over- 
takes me, and then I’Il come down and 
pick you up.” 

“All right,” said Dick, happily. “If 
you are sure you don’t mind.” And 
without waiting for her to repeat her 
assurance he plunged off across the 
cattle-cropped sward of the low bluffs 
in the direction of the village. 

Marian watched him as his long 
strides carried him away from her, and 
in her look there was a mingling of the 
shy pride of the lover and the anxious 
affection of the mother. What a boy 
he was, eager to run to a fire, and fuming 
over the necessity of dressing up! He 
really was quite absurd about the wed- 
ding. Of course the bridegroom always 
was the butt of foolish jests, and she 
could easily understand how he hated 
the thought of all that, but it wasn’t 
any worse for him than for all the other 
men who had gone through the ordeal. 
At that she laughed a little to herself. 
She could think of more than one young 
man who would be willing to take Dick’s 
place and face the ceremony quite cheer- 
fully. It was too bad Dick took it so 
hard—and that he was in such a nervous 
state that one couldn’t argue with him 
rationally. Doctor Hollister’s warning 
was never wholly out of her mind. 
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“Cut out as much of this pre-nuptial 
entertaining as you can, and get Dick 
away. And keep him away as long as 
possible. He is traveling the road his 
father did, and you must save him from 
himself, if you don’t want a nervous 
wreck on your hands.” 

That was what her wise and watchful 
uncle Hollister had said to her only yes- 
terday, and that was why she had in- 
sisted, to her mother’s great discomfort 
and annoyance, on this long, quiet Sun- 
day in the country. A quiet day, indeed, 
with Dick racing across country to a 
fire! But that boyish sort of excitement 
wasn’t the kind that would hurt him. 
It was too bad he had taken such a dis- 
like to the church wedding. If he had 
only said something a month ago, it 
wouldn’t have been impossible then to 
change their plans. Now it was too 
late. Theirs was to be the first wedding 
in the new Church of All Souls, and all 
of fashionable Riverton was to be there. 
She had been photographed for the 
papers, and her trousseau had been de- 
scribed in a two-column article— Well, 
perhaps there was something not just 
nice about that, if you insisted, but it 
was to be expected. If you happened to 
be born Marian Mount, in Riverton, 
you certainly couldn’t help it that 
society always kept its head turned i 
your direction. It was, in its user, 
like royalty’s lack of privacy. It would 
all have been rather good fun, too, if it 
hadn’t been for Dick’s queer attitude, 
just because he was overworked and out 
of sorts. But to criticise the church 
service! Of course, to be literal, she did 
not expect to obey Dick any more after 
marriage than before, but everybody 
knew it was just a form. Why, if they 
omitted the “obey” everybody would 
notice, and smile. It was such bad 
taste to be queer about that sort of thing. 

By the time that Marian’s wander- 
ing yet persistent thought had reached 
this point, her feet had carried her, by 
the easy gradient of the road, down to 
the uppermost and outermost cottage on 
the rim of the cup that made the village 
of Pleasant Vale. Louis was not yet in 
sight, and she was beginning to feel 
tired. She walked slowly by the picket 
fence that barred wayfarers from a 
tangled thicket of roses, when suddenly 
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“TO LOVE, 





her ear was caught by the disturbing 
sound of passionate weeping. She 
stopped abruptly, and a sympathetic 
shudder ran through her nerves. Some 
one was in bitter trouble. What could 
be the matter? Was it a woman weep- 
ing—or a child? The last thought sent 
Marian resolutely through the gate to 
the vine-covered summer-house in the 
garden from which the sound had come. 

It was neither a woman nor a child 
who lifted a wet, wild-flower face at 
Marian’s unexpected appearance in the 
doorway, but a young girl. At least, 
she looked like a young girl to Mari: in, 
though the difference between the two 
was perhaps not so much in years as in 
worldly wisdom. No tragedy could have 
reduced Marian to such an abandon- 
ment of grief. 

“You’re in trouble. Can I be of any 
help?” she asked, with persuasive gentle- 
ness. Marian was always direct, and her 
kindness was not often misunderstood. 
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“No, nobody can help,” 
girl, letting her head fall again upon the 
arm from which she 
‘It’s past helping 
I came out here so that no one could hear 
] just had to cry it out.” 
so few — that are 
quite past all helping,” i i 
quie tly sitting down at the ‘opposite side 
“Perhaps if you’d 


had just lifted it. 


The girl sat up and wiped her eyes 
y. “I’m going to be married 
next Wednesday,” 


‘That makes a bond between 
But—are you unhappy 
Is that what you were crying 


us, doesn’t it? 


at the chought. "She had re ee of iat 


tragedies, and imagination showed swift- 
ly how she might have felt herself if 
going to marry 


IT WAS ANOTHER WEDDING PARTY! 
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‘I’m crying because now I can’t have 
any real wedding,” the girl said. ‘The 
church has just burned down.” 

“Oh, | understand. I saw the ruins. 
I’m so sorry.” 

The sympathy in her voice was enough 
to open the flood-gates again. 

“But that isn’t all. My dress is 
burned—and my veil!” 

“Oh! Were they in the church?” 

“They were, they were. We had a 
rehearsal there last night, and I had my 
things down, just to try the effect— 
Oh, I’ve always heard it was bad luck 
to put them on beforehand, and I ought 
to have known better. And then after- 
ward we had to go off—the bridal party, 
you know—a friend was entertaining for 
us. So I left my things locked up inside 
the Sunday- school bookcase, for safe 
keeping—and this morning the church 
burned down!” 

“TI see. I’m awfully sorry. But— 
after all, the wedding is the important 
thing, isn’t it? I’m sure I'd think so, if 
the Church of All Souls burned down 
before Wednesday.” Marian checked a 
smile upon the swift inner conviction 


that Dick would consider the burning of 


that new and beautiful building as a 
special dispensation of Providence. 
“Are you from Riverton? Oh, are 
you Miss Mount?” cried the girl, with a 
flash of interest that dried her tears. 
“Yes. Do you happen to be a god- 
child of Sherlock Holmes, may I ask?’ 
The girl laughed in spite of herself. 
“No, I’m just Myrtle Johnson. But 
when you said the Church of All Souls 


and next Wednesday— I’ve read all 
about the arrangements for your wed- 
ding, Miss Mount, and— I hope you 


won’t mind, especially now that my 
plans are all smashed, but I’ve tried to 
do everything in just the same way— 
as far as I could, of course. Like copy- 
ing an imported hat in Pleasant Vale 
millinery materials,” she added, with a 
smile and a whimsical gesture. The girl 
was very attractive when she smiled, 
and that she could smile at herself at 
such a moment appealed to Marian’s 
sense of sportsmanship. 

“This is tremendously interesting,” 
she said. ‘“‘There is more of a bond 
between us than [| guessed. I’m im- 
mensely flattered.” 
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“T certainly never expected to have 
occasion to tell you,” said Myrtle John- 
son, frankly. “Of course the copy 
wouldn’t be recognizable, for that mat- 
ter. But you know how it is. If you 
want to have anything nice, or—or 
poetic, in Pleasant Vale, you just have 
to go outside to get it. 

‘So it was to be a poetic wedding? 
Tell me!” Marian’s face was as eager 
as any village gossip’s. 

““Well—I mean beautiful. Not ordi- 
nary, you know. When I was engaged to 
Walter | made up my mind I was 
going to have the wedding just as pre tty 
as the weddings you re ad about in 
novels and in the papers, if I could 
possibly manage it. It would be about 
my only chance to get anything ideal 
into my life. | know well enough what 
a married woman’s life is in Pleasant 
Vale. I’ve always lived here. I know 
the place from one end to the other. 
It will be just the same old sixpence over 
again. I have to live here, but it seemed 
as though I just couldn’t stand being 
married in a humdrum, commonplace 
way. I think a woman has a right to 
one day of romance, one day when she 
is the center of everything, and can dress 
to look the way she would like always 

look, and have people think how 
pretty she is, and kind of envy her. 
Even if they know she is going to do her 
own housework afterward, she will have 
had her day.” 

“Yes, I think you are right,” said 
Marian, as Myrtle checked her rapid 
speech to see if her listener was following 
her with sympathy. 

“Of course I realized one trouble 
would be that I shouldn’t know the right 


thing to do, so I took you for a kind of 


model. I’ve been to Riverton, of course. 
I’ve never been in All Souls Church, but 
I read a description of it in the Riverton 
paper, and studied the pictures, and | 
could imagine just how the procession 
would come in and march up the aisle. 
Then I’ve read all the things I could in 
the women’s magazines, you know. I 
planned the whole thing out— Why, 
I’ve lain awake nights going over every 
bit of it. My maid of honor was to be 
in corn color, and my two bridesmaids 
in blue, with pink picture-hats, and 
they’d carry bouquets of sweet peas and 
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maidenhair fern. I decided not to have 
more than three—more would have 
looked as though I were trying to be 
grand, and I wanted the whole thing to 
be just right—just as nice as Pleasant 
Vale could stand, but not so elaborate 
as to seem silly. I know this isn’t River- 
ton or New York. Qh, 
I’ve thought and 
thought about every- 
thing.”” She paused for 
breath, and though she 
dabbed her handker- 
chief to her eyes, she 
was not weeping. The 
relief of telling her trou- 
bles to a sympathetic 
listener was enough to 
dry her tears. 

“I can see that: you 
have. And your ideas 
are splendid. lam sure 
it would have been as 
pretty as possible,” 
said Marian. Silently 
she was comparing this 
bride’s standards with 
her own. 

“The girls got their 
dresses and everything; 
they can use them, of 
course, though it won’t 
be the same. But 
mine!” She threw out 
her hands with a dra- 
matically expressive 
gesture. The situation 
was beyond words. 

“It wouldn’t be im- 
possible to get another 
dress before Wednes- 
day,” suggested Mar- 





ian, cautiously. “THE FACT IS 


Myrtle shook her 
head. “Practically it 
would—for me. I can’t just go and 
order a duplicate wedding-gown off- 
hand. You don’t understand about 
that, but I’ve waited a year, getting my 
outht together. And even if I could 
get a dress—some sort of a dress—it 
wouldn’t be the same. The church is 
gone. If I am to be married at all, it 
will have to be here, in this house. There 
isn’t any room for a procession in it. 
(nd if you saw the inside—! Well, it’s 
hopeless, that’s all. Hopeless.” 
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“But, my goodness! you aren *t think- 
ing of giving the wedding up!’ Marian 
cried, in dismay. Her thought went out 
in sympathy to the unknown Walter. 

“Oh, | Suppose not. But I’ve some- 
how lost interest,” said Myrtle, with a 
discouraged air. 


DICK AND I WERE MARRIED LAST SUNDAY 


“Well, now, listen to my plan,” said 
Marian, abruptly. “You can be mar- 
ried at All Souls, in Riverton, on 
Wednesday, if you like. The church is 
engaged for my wedding, you know, 


and it will all be decorated—heaps of 


flowers—and the organist and the choir- 
boys will be there, and—everything. 
I'll send a machine down for you and 
your maids on Wednesday morning, and 
you'll come to my house to be dressed. 
And Ill send three or four down late: 


{ 
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about noon—for your party. Invite as 
many of the neighbors as you like. And 
I’m going to give you the gown and veil 
for a wedding present. I have a beauti- 
ful dress that has never been worn— 
as a matter of fact, | meant at first to 
use it for my own wedding, but after- 
ward I changed my plans a little—and 
I can see that it can be made to fit you 
nerfectly. And it would be a perfectly 
all right thing for you to go to Riverton, 
now that your own church is burned. 
And— Oh, don’t you think you'd like 
it?’ she asked, weakly, for Myrtle was 
looking at her with a white countenance 
that rather frightened her. 

“Would I like heaven?’ Myrtle asked, 
vaguely. 

**1 don’t know whether you would or 
not, heaven would be so very different,” 
laughed Marian, relieved. “‘ This won’t 
be quite so foreign. Then you'll let 
me? I’d like to make somebody happy 
on Wednesday.” 

Myrtle drew a deep breath. “If an 
angel really did come down and say: 
‘Let me open the gates of heaven for 
you,’ | couldn’t refuse, could I? It 
would be so petty-minded. And—lI’d 
do the same for you, if it were the other 
way about,” she added, earnestly. 

“I’m sure you would. ipo 
think it all out from this end—I cah see 
that you have a splendid head for plan- 
ning things—and I’ll come back with 
Dick—Mr. Maxwell—and we'll arrange 
everything together. That’s my car 
coming down the hill, looking for me.” 

She stood up and signaled to Louis, 
and he stopped for her. Myrtle was still 
sitting by the rustic table in a sort of 
trance when Marian waved her hand 
in promise and farewell, and went on 
down the road to pick up Dick. She 
was smiling to herself in pleasurable ex- 
citement. 

“Beautiful and—poetic!” 
peating. ‘‘Well—why not?” 


she was re- 


Riverton was proud of All Souls, the 
beautiful building newly erected for the 
worship of the most fashionable congre- 
gation of the city, and all of Riverton 
that was Riverton in the bright lexicon 
of the society reporter packed the pews 
on Wednesday afternoon to witness the 
first wedding in the new church. That 
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it should have fallen to the lot of Marian 
Mount to be the first bride had not 
failed to awake some envious murmurs, 
but, like royalty, her right was beyond 
dispute. ‘The half-hour of hushed ex- 
pectancy was divided between discreet 
gossip concerning her wedding gifts and 
the details of her trousseau, and admi- 
ration for the beautiful church interior, 
which many now saw for the first time. 
Flowers had turned the chancel into a 
hymeneal bower, and the wonderful or- 
gan filled the period of waiting with 
delicate dreams of melody. 

The gathered congregation had the 
first surprise of that memorable day 
when the ushers, with their air of fixed 
and abnormal politeness, conducted to 
the ribbon-protected pews at the front a 
group of unknown and presumably quite 
obscure persons. ‘That such people 
might have pushed their way into the 
sacred precinct without an invitation 
was comprehensible, but that they 
should have been shown to the pews 
obviously reserved for the families of 
the high contracting parties was an 
inconceivable blunder. But before peo- 
ple could find breath to more than look 
their common astonishment one to an- 
other, the strains of the “Lohengrin” 
march gave warning that the bride was 
in view. It was excited curiosity to 
disc: over - what had gone wrong, quite as 
much as courtesy, that brought people 
to their feet as the small procession ap- 
peared in the aisle. Three prettily 
dressed maids—only three! and these 
not to be identified!—on the arms of 
three extra and quite unknown ushers: 
and then a veiled bride, in a gown that 
was like a dream of a cloud in Paradise, 
upon the arm of an elderly man whom 
no one had ever seen before. 

The congregation settled down with 
explanatory glances and _ irrepressible 
whispers. It was another wedding 
party! Of course there must have been 
some blunder about the time. This 
wedding must have been scheduled for 
a later hour, and there had been confu- 
sion somewhere. There was nothing for 
it now but to wait for this ceremony to 
be disposed of, in order that way could 
be made for the real event. In the mean 
time the low chanting of the vested 
choir filled the interstices of the formal 
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THE FLOOD OF QUESTIONS BROKE UPON DR, HOLLISTER AND POOR MRS, MOUNT 


and solemn ceremony, and while the 
women studied the wonderful dress of 
the bride with curious and devouring 
eyes, the men studied the bride. She 
was worth it. And when she came back 
down the aisle on the arm of her shy and 
awkward young husband, the _back- 
thrown veil revealed a sweet young face 
so seraphically happy that all who saw 
it were conscious of a choking throb of 
the heart. It was as though a vision 
from another world had passed. And 
this world does not often hold a bride 
whose dream is so far transcended by 
the fact as Myrtle’s was that day. 
When the last of the group of strang- 
ers had departed from the ribboned 
pews, a movement of hesitation and un- 
certainty went through the gathering. 
Should they wait? Should they go? 
What was to be expected? The rector 
had retired, the choir had withdrawn, 
but surely— 


Then the soft tones of the organ were 
hushed as Dr. Henry Hollister, who 
was known to every one in Riverton, 
appeared at the door leading from the 
guild-room, and held up his hand to 
gather the attention of the people. In- 
stantly the whispering crowd was as 
breathless and still as though the fabled 
wind from Eden had blown through the 
church and fixed each one there in his 
chance attitude. 

“You are certainly entitled to an ex- 
planation,” said Doctor Hollister, “and 
it shall be given you by the person best 
acquainted with the facts.” 

He held out his hand to Marian, who 
had evidently been concealing herself in 
the doorway, and helped her to mount 
a step from which she could be seen by 
all. Feminine eyes were quick to note 
that she wore a -street suit already 
familiar to them. She was smiling, and, 
though she began to speak with a 
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dramatically appealing gesture, there 
was no penitence in her eyes or her voice. 

‘| know that it is a shame dis- 
appoint you, and | can only hope that 
you will forgive me. The fact is that 
Dick and | were married last Sunday at 
Pleasant Vale. We felt that it would 
be more poetic to be married out in the 
open—just ourselves, you know. Dick 
ought to be here to speak for himself, 
but he said he had to see a man. Oh, 
here he is now. But [| don’t think 
there is anything more to say.” 

Dick, looking Hushed and hurried, but 
happy, gave her his hand to help her 
dismount from her pedestal. 

“T’ve put the fear of the Lord into the 
reporters; they'll handle it all right,” he 
said, for her ear alone. 

Then he turned to face the congrega- 
tion which seemed to have been sud- 
denly transformed into a mob, tried to 
speak, failed to be heard, waved his hand 
in mocking dehance, and, with his arm 
about Marian, swept her through the 
guild-room door. 

It was a tumultuous 
rushed through the passage after them, 
but Dick and Marian had already dis- 
appeared. The flood of exclamations 
and questions broke upon Doctor Hol- 
lister, smilingly and professionally inno- 
cent of all knowledge, and upon poor 
Mrs. Mount. Marian’s hard - pressed 
mother, the shocked horror in her eyes 
belying the crystallized smile upon her 
lips, was heroically trying to meet a 
situation without social precedent in as 
ladylike a manner and with as few 
equivocations as her tottering brain 
would permit. She was like a chip upon 
a torrent determinedly insisting upon 


being carried right side up. 
“Yes ves, 


rabble that 


Marian is always so orig- 


inal, you know. Yes, most ro- 
mantic, isn’t it? ... Oh no, not an 
elopement at all—my brother and | 
were—... Er Oh yes s, friends of 
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Marian’s. Yes, Marian arranged 
she should have a church wedding be- 
cause... No, not old friends, exactly. 

Yes, at Pleasant Vale. . Why, 
of course it was a regular wedding, 
with a minister. The idea! A wedding 
in the open is just as legal as a wedding 
in a church, I believe. Henry, if you 
don’t get me away, I shall be obliged 
to faint!” 


In the mean time Dick and Marian, 
basely evading the just penalties of their 
erratic. behavior, were being whirled 
toward the station. Marian was smiling 
to herself, as at a pleasant memory, and 
humming a bit of a tune under her 
breath. But Dick, though singularly 
carefree and cheerful, seemed to be grap- 
pling with an elusive thought. Art last 
it revealed itself. 

“Marian!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“That service, 
‘obey’ in it?” 

“Of course it was. Myrtle wanted 
the whole thing as complete as possible 

and didn’t she look a dream?” 

“1 don’t mean the service at Myrtle’s 
wedding, as it happens. Of course that 
was important, but we were married 
ourselves not so very long ago, and | 
should think you might spare a thought 
for that. Did you promise to obey me? 
I can’t seem to get that clear in my 
mind.” 

Marian looked surprised and then 
thoughtful. “Really, Dick, I don’t 
know. Isn’t it too absurd? But you see 
| had so many other things on my mind, 
I didn’t notice.” 

Dick regarded her with doubt and 
anxiety in his look, but his memory was 
equally vague. 

“Well,” he said at last, 


you know Was 


“T don’t sup- 


pose it matters very much.” 
“Not a bit,” 
fully. 


said Marian, thought- 
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“ My Plunge Into the Slums” aroused 

tinuation of the story of his life in the 
Sa ee MERICANS, when 
ans aA RO 2» they think of immi- 






| Ie grants at all, think, | 
ia A iis) am afraid, of something 
7 SX rather comical. They 


wz ) think of bundles —- fun- 
SS RROSSE ny, picturesque hella s 
of every shape and size and color. The 
alien himself, in his incredible garb, as 
he walks off the gang-plank, appears like 
some sort of an odd, moving bundle. 
And always he carries more bundles. 
Later on, in his peculiar, transplanted 
life, he sells nondescript merchandise in 
fantastic vehicles, does violence to the 
\merican’s language, and sits down on 
the curb to eat fragrant cheese and un- 
imaginable sausages. He is, for certain, 
a character fit for a farce. 

So, I think, you see him, you fortunate 
ones who have never had to come to 
America. I am afraid that the pathos 
and the romance of the story are quite 
lost on you. Yet both are there as 
surely as the comedy. No doubt, when 
you go slumming, you reflect sympa- 
thetically on the drudgery and the mis- 
ery of the immigrant’s life. But poverty 
and hard toil are not tragic things. They 
indeed are part of the comedy. Tragedy 
lies seldom on the surface. If you would 
get a glimpse of the pathos and the 
romance of readjustment you must try 
to put yourself in the alien’s place. And 
that you may find hard to do. Well, try 
to think of leave-taking—of farewells to 
home and kindred, in all likelihood never 
to be seen again; of last looks lingering 


a 


affectionately on things and places; of 


ties broken and grown stronger in the 
breaking. Try to think of the deep 
upheaval of the human soul, pulled up 
by the roots from its ancient, precious 
soil, cast abroad among you here, with- 
ering for a space, then slowly finding 


Immigrant’s Luck 


BY M. E. 
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periences as an 


RAVAGE 


emigrant and immigrant, 


America,” ** To America on Foot,’’ and 
an interest which has led t he con- 
present article.—Ep1ror.| 


nourishment in the new soil, and once 

more thriving not, indeed, as before 

a novel, composite growth. If you can 
e this you may form some idea of th« 

siti and the glory of his adventure. 

Yes, we immigrants have a real claim 
on America. Every one of us who did 
not grow faint-hearted at the start of the 
battle and has stuck it out has earned 
a share in America by the ancient right of 
conquest. We have had to subdue this 
new home of ours to make it habitable, 
and in conquering it we have conquered 
ourselves. We are not what we were 
when you saw us landing from the Ellis 
Island ferry. Our own kinsfolk do not 
know us when they come over. We some- 
times hardly know ourselves. 

I often look back over my own transi- 
tion from the alien to the American 
state. I have experienced all the phases 
of it—the romance and the pathos, and 
the comedy, I see a curious row of 
figures, as in a haze, struggling to 
some uncertain goal, and with a shock 
it comes upon me that I am all this 
motley crew. There is the awkward, 
unkempt, timid youth of sixteen, with 
the inevitable bundles, dumbly inquiring 
his way from the Battery to the slums. 
A little farther on, shivering in the De- 
cember drizzle with a tray in his glove- 
less hand, the vender of unsellable can- 
dies dreams of.Christmas far away by his 
Rumanian fireside. A tap-boy in an 
East Side barroom follows next; his 
hair parted in the middle, his gift- 
breeches fitting a little snugly on his 
well-groomed young carcass, he hums to 
himself over his tub of glassware. Then 
the sewing-machine operative, now in 
his sweat-shop assiduously at work, now 
at his anarchist meetings scheming to 
reform the world. And then the student 
in school and college, with his new strug- 


too, 


eee 
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gles and problems piled high over the 
old, old worries about bread and bed. 
And then—and then the picture gets too 
near for a good perspective, and anyhow 
the tale is all but told. The alien is be- 
come the self-made American. 


It was fortunate for me that I got 
to New York just before Christmas. 
That is, it was fortunate as immigrant’s 
luck goes. If I had got here after Christ- 
mas, | would have starved as well as fro- 
zen. As it was, | began to freeze right 
away, and starved only a little later and 
not quite so long. I froze because I had 
not obeyed my mother, which is simply 
saying that it served me right. Mother 
had insisted that I take with me the old 
overcoat which she had herself re- 
created out of a garment once worn by 
my well-to-do uncle; and I had refused 
because, to begin with, I already had 
too much to lug, and because I could see 
no sense in carrying old clothes to a 
country where I would at once become 
rich enough to buy new ones. Father, 
at least, knew that I was going to get 
rich, or he would not have let me go. 
{ had got mother’s consent because she 
had worried about my being taken by 
the military, as my brother Paul had 
been before me, and | had convinced her 
that in America I could not possibly 
become a soldier as long as there was no 
such thing as an army. But father had 
been having professional ambitions for 
me, which his means did not reach far 
enough to realize; and it was only after 
reminding him that in America anybody 
could be a doctor that he had agreed 
to my scheme. That all doctors were 
rich was self-evident even in Rumania. 

So I found myself in New York with 
the proverbial fifteen cents in my pocket 
and no overcoat, in the very midst of 
the Christmas shopping season. Fortu- 
nately, again, i had a relative on Riving- 
ton Street, who in turn had five daugh- 
ters and one son. Two of the daughters 
were old enough to work, and conse- 
quently did work at men’s neckties, 
while the remaining four children went 
to school or kindergarten, or danced on 
the street to the music of the grind- 
organ, or stayed at home to be rocked in 
the cradle, according to their varying 
tastes and years. The family had ar- 


rived only three months before. But 
there they were, already keeping house 
and talking English; and the oldest 
young lady receiving callers, and the 
next to the oldest declaring that she 
would not go without pince-nez glasses 
when everybody else, including her own 
sister, owned and wore them. Yes, there 
they were, quite Americanized, happy in 
their five rooms, three of which faced on 
Allen Street and joined their window- 
sills right on to the beams of the ele- 
vated trestle. They were still happy, 
because neckwear was a genteel trade 
that could be worked at in the home 
until any hourof the night with the whole 
family lending a hand, and because the 
father and tyrant of the household had 
been left in Rumania “‘to settle affairs,” 
because the business of cooking with 
gasandturninga faucet when you wanted 
water was an exciting novelty, and be- 
cause keeping roomers was a romantic 
undertaking. They lived on the fourth 
floor, which was something to be proud 
of, since back home in Vaslui none but 
the rich could afford to live up-stairs; 
and of course “‘up-stairs” in Vaslui was 
only a beggarly second floor. 

I never contrived to find out just how 
many people did share those five rooms. 
During the day my relative kept up the 
interesting fiction of an apartment with 
specialized divisions. Here was the 
parlor with its sofa and mirror and 
American rocking-chairs; then came the 
dining-room with another sofa called a 
lounge, a round table, and innumerable 
chairs; then the kitchen with its luxuri- 
ous fittings in porcelain and metal; then 
the young ladies’ room, in which there 
was a bureau covered with quantities of 
odoriferous bottles and powder-boxes 
and other mysteries; and, last of all, 
Mrs. Segal’s and the children’s room. 
I remember how overwhelmed I was 
with this impressive luxury when I ar- 
rived. But between nine and ten o'clock 
in the evening this imposing structure 
suddenly crumbled away in the most 
amazing fashion. The apartment sud- 
denly became a camp. The sofas opened 


up and revealed their true character. 
The bureau lengthened out shamelessly, 
careless of its daylight pretensions. 
Even the wash-tubs, it turned out, were 
a miserable sham. The carved dining- 
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room chairs arranged themselves into 
two rows that faced each other like 
dancers in a cotillion. So that I began 
to ask myself whether there was, after 
all, anything in that whole surprising 
apartment but beds. 

The two young ladies’ room was not, 
I learned, a young ladies’ room at all; 


it was a female dormitory. The sofa 
in the parlor alone held four sleepers, of 
whom I was one. We were ranged 


broadside, with the rocking-chairs at the 
foot to insure the proper length. And 
the floor was by no means exempt. [| 
counted no fewer than nine male inmates 
in that parlor alone one night. Mrs. 
Segal with one baby slept on the wash- 
tubs, while the rest of the youngsters 
held the kitchen floor. The pretended 
children’s room was occupied by a man 
and his family of four whom he had 
recently brought over, although he, 
with ambitions for a camp of his own, 
did not remain long. Getting 1n late 
after the others had retired was an 
enterprise requiring all a man’s courage 
and circumspection, for it involved the 
rousing of an alarmed, overworked, 
grumbling landlady to unbolt the door; 
the exchange in stage whispers of a 
complicated system of challenges and 
passwords through the keyhole; the 
squeezing through cracks in interme- 
diate doors, which were rendered sta- 
tionary by the presence of beds on both 
sides; much cautious high-stepping over 
a vast field of sprawling, unconscious 
bodies; and lastly, the gentle but firm 
compressing and condensing of one’s re- 
laxed bedmates in order to make room 
for oneself. It was on such occasions 
as these also that one first became aware 
of how heavy the air was with the reek 
of food and strong breath and ferment- 


ing perspiration, the windows being, of 


course, hermetically sealed with putty 
and a species of padding imported from 
home which was tacked around all real 
and imaginary cracks. 

In the morning one was awakened by 
the puffing of steam-engines and the 
clatter of wheels outside the windows, 
and then the turmoil of American ex- 
istence began in real earnest. First, the 
furniture must be reconstructed and re- 
stored to its decorative character, and 
then the scattered disorder of feather- 
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bedding must be cleared from the floors 
and whisked away into cupboards and 
trunks. Themen folks had to fly intotheir 
clothes before the ladies emerged from 
their quarters, so that the latter might 
pass through the parlor on their way to 
the kitchen. In spite of all the precautions 
taken the night before, some one invaria- 
bly missed one portion or another of his 
costume, which he promptly proceeded 
to search for with a great deal of wailing 
and complaining against his own fate in 
particular and the intolerable anarchy 
of Columbus’s country in general. Then 
followed a furious scramble for the sink, 
because the towel had a way of getting 
unmanageably wet toward the end; and 
this made it necessary for Mrs. Segal 
who slept in the kitchen, to be up before 
every one else. By the time the camp 
had once more become an elegant apart- 
ment, the coffee was already steaming 
on the round table in the dining-room, 
and the whole colony sat down to par- 
take of it before scattering to its various 
labors, breakfast and laundry being, of 
course, included in the rent. 

For a whole week after my arrival 
in Rivington Street I went about “try- 
ing.” Early in the morning I would go 
down-stairs to buy a World, and after 
breakfast I would get one of the children 
to translate the want advertisements for 
me. When I glanced at the length and 
the number of those columns, I saw that 
I would not be long in getting rich. 
There were hundreds of shops and fac- 
tories and offices, it seemed, that wanted 
my help. They literally implored me to 
come. They promised me high wages, 
and regular pay, and fine working con- 
ditions. And then I would go and blun- 
der around for hours, trying to find where 
they were; stand in line with a hundred 
other applicants, approach timidly when 
my turn came, and be passed up with 
a significant glance at my appearance. 
Now and then, in a sweat-shop, I would 
get a hearing; and then the proposition 
was that if | would work without pay 
for two weeks, and pay ten dollars for 
instruction, | would be taught to be a 
presser or an operator. The thing 
bafed me. I could not bridge the gulf 
between the advertised appeals for help 
and this arrogant indifference of the 
employing superintendent. 
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Half the time I had not the removest 
idea of what was wanted. I had been 
told what a butcher was and what was 
meant by a grocery-store. But what 
were shipping-clerks, and stock clerks, 
and bill clerks, and all the other scores 
of varieties of clerk that were so eagerly 
sought? However, | did not let trifles 
discourage me. ‘here was only one way 
to succeed in America, my friends con- 
tinually told me; and that was by con- 
stant, tireless, endiactiednalaas trying. 
If you failed in one place, or in ten 
places, or in a hundred places, you must 
not give up. Keep on trying and you 
are bound to be taken somewhere. 
Moreover, American occupations were 
so flimsy, they required so little skill or 
experience, that a fellow with a little in- 
telligence and the normal amount of 
daring could bluff his way into almost 
any job. The main thing was to say 
“ves”? whenever you were asked whether 
vou could do this or that. That was the 
way everybody got work. The em- 
ployer never knew the difference. So | 
followed the counsel of the wise, in so 
far as my limited spunk permitted, and 
knocked at every door in sight. ‘Time 
and time again | applied, at department 
stores in need of floor-walkers (that, | 
thought, could certainly require no 
special gifts), at offices where stenog- 
raphers were wanted, at factories de- 
manding foremen. But my _ friends’ 
predictions appeared to be only half- 
true. Of failure there was, indeed, no 
end, but that ultimate inevitable success 
which I had been promised did not come. 
There was nothing to do but to change 
my tactics. 

Then there was the problem of dis- 
tances. | could not dream of paying 
car-fares everywhere | went. Even if | 


had had the nickel, the mere thought of 


spending twenty-five bani at every turn 
would have seemed an appalling ex- 
travagance. And, somehow, the jobs 


that I supposed I had a fair chance of 
getting were always at the ends of 


creation. An errand-boy was wanted in 
Long Island City, and a grocer was look- 
ing for an assistant in Hoboken. By the 
time I had reached one place and had 
had my services refused, | was too late 
in getting to the others. And always 
I was refused. Why? At last one morn- 
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ing a butcher in the upper Eighties 
gave me the answer with pungent frank- 
ness. I had got to the spot before any 
one else, and when I saw it in his eye 
that he was about to pass me up, | 
gathered all the pluck that was in me 
and demanded the reason. He looked 
me over from head to foot, and then, 
with a contemptuous glance at my shab- 
by foreign shoes (the alien’s shoes are 
his Judas), he asked me whether I sup- 
posed he wanted a greenhorn in his 
store. I pondered that query for a long 
time. Here, | thought, was indeed new 
light on America. Her road to success 
was a vicious circle, and no mistake. 
In order to have a job one must have 
American clothes, and the only way to 
get American clothes was to find a job 
and earn the price. Altogether a des- 
perate situation. 

Then my relative suggested peddling. 
Here | was occupying part of a bed that 
could bring fifty cents a week, and pay- 
ing nothing for it. Moreover, she was 
giving me meals. This was America. 
Everybody hustled, and nearly every- 
body peddled. If I had some money | 
might start right off on the grand scale 
with a push-cart. But there were other 
ways. lhere were lots of young fellows 
from Vaslui, of just as good family as 
mine, who sold pretzels in a basket, or 
mantles from a hand - bag — anything 
they could find —and paid for their 
board, and bought clothes for them- 
selves, and even saved money. Here, 
for instance, was Louis Carniol, whom 
everybody at home had considered a 
ne’er-do-well—a schlim-mezalnik. Did | 
notice how nicely he was dressed? Did 
I know that he had money in the bank? 
Yes, I need not look incredulous, for 
only the week before he had sent home 
fifty francs. And there was Rose Mar- 
culescu, a mere girl, and in three months 
she had nearly paid for the steamer 
ticket her brother had sent her. Of 
course the lucky ones and the clever 
ones got jobs. But what could a body 
do? In the land of Columbus one did 
what one could, and there was no dis- 
grace in doing anything. A shoemaker 


was just as good in America as a doctor, 
as long as he worked and made money 
and paid for everything. 

I denied the imputation that I was 
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ashamed, and asked her what she pro- 
pose d that I should do, conside ring that 
my fifteen cents had gone for ferry rides. 
She answered that she proposed to lend 
me the money for a start, and irrele- 
vantly quoted the Rumanian adage 
about aie thousands are lost hun- 
dreds don’t count. So I accepted her 
dollar, and let her lend me a small brass 
tray she had brought from home; and 
in the afternoon I went around to 
Orchard Street and invested my bor- 
rowed capital in two boxes of ‘choco- 
lates. Monday morning you might have 
seen me at the hour of seven standing at 
the corner of Fourteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, inviting the crowds that 
rushed by to work to partake of my 
wares. I was very enthusiastic in spite 
of the nipping cold. But, oddly enough, 
no one in that whole rolling sea of hu- 
manity seemed to be fond of chocolates. 
Moreover, the policeman took a strange 
dislike to me and chased me from one 
corner to another. Once a young Amer- 
ican humorist flipped my tray in passing, 
and nearly succeeded in spilling my en- 
tire stock under the feet of the hurrying 
throng. 

However, later in the day my affairs 
took a turn for the better. ‘Toward nine 
o’clock the whole army of peddlers came 
forth into the daylight, and the winter 
air grew suddenly warm with friendly 
babbling and mutual offerings of assist- 
ance. The mere sight of them, with their 
variegated equipages and their motley 
goods, was reassuring. There were ped- 
dlers with push-carts and peddlers with 
boxes, peddlers with movable stands 
and peddlers with baskets, peddlers with 
bundles, with pails, with satchels, and 
suit-cases and trunks, with an infinite 
assortment of contrivances designed to 
display the merchandise and to enthrall 
the eye. Some of the carts were orna- 
mented with bunting and colored paper 
edging and Christmas bells and sprays 
of holly; others carried glass show- 
cases and feather-dusters; a great num- 
ber were provided with tops built of 
lumber and oilcloth. They came pour- 
ing in from all directions—men with 
patriarchal faces and white beards, old 
women draped in fantastic shawls out 
of the Arabian Nights, boys with piping 
voices, young mothers with babes in 
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their arms. On they came, scurrying 
through the congested traffic, dodging 
vehicles, trudging with their burdens, 
laboriously wheeling their heavy-laden 
carts—these representatives of all the 
nations of the earth making for their 
appointed posts in the international ex- 
position that stretched along Fourteenth 
Street and up Sixth Avenue as far as 
Twenty-third Street. It seemed to me, 
as I looked out upon this vast itinerant 
commerce, whose stocks were drawn 
from the treasures of the East and the 
industries of the West, that I was no 
mere detached trafficker engaged in a 
despised trade. I was a member of a 
great and honored mercantile guild. 

I found myself surrounded by friends. 
An elderly man with a telescope-case 
camp set up beside me and proceeded to 
remove therefrom, in the manner of a 
conjurer, endless packages of Oriental 
spreads and table-cloths. As he drew 
one forth, he shook it gently out of its 
folds, held it up to view with a pleased 
expression, made some queer passes with 
his hands, like an acrobat about to 
ascend a tight-rope, and placed it affec- 
tionately on his shoulder. I-glanced up 
at him, and shied away. His head was 
swathed in a white turban, and with 
those laces hanging down his person 
he had the air of some barbarous Eastern 
priest. The effect was heightened by 
his swarthy face and grizzly black beard. 
I was somewhat alarmed, and was about 
to move on, when he suddenly spoke up 
to me in my native tongue. 

‘How is business?”’ he inquired. 

I confessed timidly that I had not yet 
madeasale. Then, in an access of bold- 
ness and with a sinking suspicion of occult 
powers at his command, I asked him 
how he had recognized me for a Ruman- 
ian. His eyes twinkled with amusement 
as they looked meaningly at my shoes. 

“From Vaslui, for a guess,” he went 
on. “I am from Berlad myself. My 
family is still there. Can’t get enough 
together to bring them over. I am an 
old peddler—know the game—have been 
here once before, years ago, when | 
was a boy. Ah, times are hard. Amer- 
ica is not what i it used to be—played out. 
Too many in the business. They pam- 
per the customer, and ruin the trade. 


God! if I had not been such a fool, to go 
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back and waste all those good years in 
Rumania, serving the Wallachian with 
a gun and a bayonet, I could have had a 
store on Fifth Avenue by now. But 
ou are a youngster. It’s your America. 
wish I were in your shoes.—Nice 
Syrian laces, lady?” 

All this went over my head. | was as 
yet too fresh from the steerage to grasp 
its significance. But when, his persua- 
sive arts having failed, he informed his 
customer that those Syrian laces were 
meant for people with money and not 
for dickering paupers, he came back to 
me with more definite counsel. 

“You'll learn, all right. Never fear. 
How much do you sell those chocolates 
for? All right, here is my penny for a 
starter—a saftia. But that is too cheap. 
You'll do more business if you ask five 
cents. Your American likes to be 
charged a stiff price; otherwise he thinks 
you are selling him trash. Move along; 
elbow your way through the crowds in 
front of the stores, seek out the women 
with kids; shove your tray into their 
faces. Don’t be timid. America likes 
the nervy ones. ‘This is the land where 
modesty starves. And yell, never stop 
yelling. Advertising sells the goods. 
Here is a formula to begin on: ‘Candy, 
ladies! Finest in America. Only a 
nickel, a half-a-dime, five cents.’ Go 
on, now; try it.” 

I did, reluctantly and with some mis- 
giving. What would I do if those ele- 
gantly dressed ladies should resent my 
aggressiveness and call the dreaded po- 
liceman? Moreover, there were alto- 
gether too many mischievous youngsters 
in the throng who seemed bent on ad- 
venture, and I wished no disaster to be- 
fall me. So I moved along cautiously, 
applying my friend’s advice only by 
degrees. But it astonished and de- 
lighted me to see how magically it 
worked. I was really making sales. 
Incredible as it seemed, these people 
actually paid five cents for every piece 
that cost me less than two-thirds of one 
cent. Once a customer—a man—gave 
me a dime and refused to take change, 
and | began to wonder whether I could 
not raise the price to ten cents— 
whether, indeed, there was any limit to 
the gullibility of my customers. 

One thing seemed certain: I was a suc- 


cessful business man. “Trying” was a 
thing of the past. I began to hold my 
head high. And that evening | had 
the satisfaction of going to a Rumanian 
restaurant on Allen Street and ordering 
the first meal I had ever paid for in 
America. It consisted of a dish of 
chopped egg-plant with olive-oil, and a 
bit of pot-roast with mashed potato 
and gravy. It did cost ten cents; but 

was in an extravagant mood that 
night. I had a right to be, for while 
I dined I reckoned up my earnings for 
the day and found that they were no 
less than seventy cents, not counting 
the chocolates I had eaten myself. 

Thenceforth I returned to my restau- 
rant every night. It was a great com- 
fort, after a day spent out in the cold, 
to go into a cozy room, and have a warm 
meal, and hear my native Rumanian 
spoken. Now and then a musician 
would wander in and gladden our hearts 
with a touching melody of home, and we 
would all join in until the tears drowned 
our voices. I began to make acquaint- 
ances; and after the meal we would sit 
around at the tables, discussing America 
with her queer people and her queer 
language. Those of us who worked at 
the building trades and those who 
sold fruits and vegetables up-town 
brought back with them the most amaz- 
ing stories of their adventures in exile. 
The American, it appeared, was a spend- 
thriftanda finick. Hishomehadthe most 
luxurious appointments, and his pantry 
was loaded with fabulous edibles. He 
affected a curious liking for hushed 
whispers and silent footsteps. His wom- 
en folks were meticulous cranks. His 
language was a corrupted jargon of 
Yiddish and Rumanian. From the oddi- 
ties of the native’s life we would come 
back to things that touched us nearer. 
We sighed or bragged over our business 
ventures, bestowed admiration or ad- 
vice; and when the clock that hung over 
the display of victuals on the counter 
struck x: aa we found that our talk 
had drifted back to where it had started 
—to gossip about the latest arrivals and 
the recent news from home. 

In the course of my adventures as a 
man of business I was frequently 
brought in touch with school-boys, and 
the encounter always left me wistful and 
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envious. Fortunate youths! Here they 
were, at such tender years, and they 
already talked a very “high” order of 
English—it was “high” enough to go 
over my head for the most part—and 
studying profound things out of pro- 
found books whose very titles were an 
unfathomable mystery to me. What 
was in those great stacks of books that 
they always carried around with them? 
[ tried to draw them into talk in an 
effort to find out; and as the colloquy 
progressed I grew bold enough to ask 
the one great question that lay nearest 
my heart. Were they all going to be 
doctors? To which they answered with 
great shouts of laughter and called me 
“oreeny.” Only once I managed to 
draw a young gentleman out of his re- 
serve. ‘A doctor!” he sneered. “Lord! 
no. Who on earth wants to go to school 
half his life and then fool around sick 
people for the rest of it? Not me. | 
am going to high school because mother 
is silly and because I ain’t old enough 
yet to get my working-papers. But just 
you wait until next year, and see how 
quick I chuck it and go to business.” 
This was a tremendous revelation. How 
any one with the chance of becoming a 
doctor could dream of wanting to do 
anything else was something I could 
not get through my head at all. Oh, 
if only I had their luck! 

With my royal ambition constantly 
before me, and the demands of my busi- 
ness, learning English was becoming a 
necessity. I felt, besides, that going on 
living in America without knowing the 
American’s language was stupid. Butthe 
East Side offered few facilities and 
plenty of hindrances for the study. The 
abominations of English orthography I 
mastered early enough, so that I could 
spell hundreds of words without know- 
ing their meaning. But the practical 
use of the language was another matter. 
A greenhorn on Rivington Street did not 
dare open his mouth in English unless 
he wanted to bring down upon himself 
a whole torrent of ridicule and critical 
assistance. The mere fact that he had 
arrived in America a week later than a 
fellow-alien seemed to justify the as- 
sumption that he knew less of the 
language, and East Side etiquette de- 
manded that he should defer to the 
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“Americanized” and accept their cor- 
rections without question. 

At first I was inclined to be meek and 
let myself be taught by my elders and 
betters. I even let them laugh at me 
when I spoke in my native tongue. In 
America, it appeared, it was against the 
rules of good breeding to call things by 
their right names. Certain articles must 
always be referred to in English, irre- 
spective of whether one was talking Yid- 
dish or Rumanian. But as soon as I 
saw through their flimsy pretensions— 
which did not require very long, nor any 
special talents—I revolted. Indeed, I 
turned the tables on my critics, and 
started to do some laughing myself. 
There was no scarcity of occasion. My 
friends were finding English contemp- 
tibly easy. That notion of theirs that it 
was a mixture of Yiddish and Rumanian, 
although partly justified, was yielding 
some astonishing results. Little Ru- 
mania was in the throes of evolving a 
new tongue—a crazy-quilt whose pre- 
vailing patches were, sure enough, Yid- 
dish and Rumanian, with here and there 
a sprinkling of denatured English. They 
felt no compunction against pulling up 
an ancient idiom by the roots and trans- 
planting it bodily into the new soil. 
One heard such phrases as “I am going 
on a marriage,” “I should live so,” 
“a milky dinner.” They called a cu- 
cumber a “pickle,” and an egg- lias a 
“blue tomato” because in Rumanian a 
pickle was a sour cucumber and toma- 
toes and egg-plants were distinguished 
from one another merely by their color. 
All balconies were designated as fire- 
escapes because the nearest thing to a 
fire-escape known at home was a second- 
floor balcony. 

I found the language of America much 
harder than that. One of the first pur- 
chases I made out of my peddler’ $ earn- 
ings was a copy of Harkavy’s Dictionary. 
As it was my purpose to learn the whole 
English language and nothing less, I 
meant to start at the letter A and pro- 
ceed alphabetically right through to the 
end. That appeared to me the surest 
way of not missing anything. But 
when I beheld that bulky volume, and 
found on the title-page something about 
thirty thousand words, my enthusiasm 
got a little chilled. I had never realized 
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that Americans were so loquacious. 
Why, even if I were to learn a hundred 
words every day, I could hardly hope 
to master enough vocabulary for an in- 
telligent conversation in less than three 
years, to say nothing of studying medi- 
cine. Moreover, experience had already 
taught me that words, even when per- 
fectly memorized and pronounced, had 
an exasperating way of turning into 
nonsense as soon as they were put to 
the practical test. There must be some 
magic glue outside the dictionary that 
held them together. So I added a Bible 
to my library and studied the English 
version side by side with the Hebrew 
original. I read the signs on the streets 
and the legends in the shop-windows, 
and in the evening hunted up whatever 
words I could remember in my diction- 
ary. Now and then I made an incursion 
into the Evening Journal. But it re- 
quired a gigantic effort of the will to 
keep up the grind. The very fact that 
I could read the news in two or three 
other languages was a handicap. 

After two weeks of chocolates I turned 
to toys. Success begets greed, and even 
a dollar a day will lose some of its first 
glamour by monotonous repetition. Be- 
sides, the holiday rush was fast drawing 
to a close. If I was to save up anything 
toward a better day, | must deal in some 
article that would not tempt my palate. 
And, as the man who sold me the new 
merchandise pointed out, toys had vari- 
ous other advantages over candies. They 
went at a superior price; the profit was 
greater; and, whereas chocolates spoiled 
when kept overnight, toys could be 
returned if not disposed of. Neverthe- 
less, when the season was over and I 
was left with some eight dollars’ worth 
of sheet-metal acrobats, I discovered 
that my man had changed his address 
and was nowhere to be found. That was 
the beginning of my American dis- 
asters and simultaneously of my Amer- 
ican education. For that eight dollars 
represented all my savings for the sea- 
son, not counting my canceled debt to 
Mrs. Segal, and | was left to starve and 
“try” until I got my first job, or from 
Christmas to the end of January. Of 
course, | could have gone back to my 
relatives, now that my credit had proved 
good, but my pride told me that it was 
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better to walk the streets after the tea- 
houses were closed than to be lectured. 

No doubt this was just pride, but in 
the month and a half that followed I 
often had good reason to. feel that the 
price I was made to pay for it was a 
trifle extortionate. I had came to New 
York in search of riches and adventure. 
Well, now, here at least was adventure 
a-plenty, even if the riches were a bit 
scarce. To be sure, the adventures | 
had most craved were of quite another 
sort. But, having neglected to specify 
in advance, it was not my place to com- 
plain against Destiny when she chose to 
put the broad interpretation on my 
order and supplied me with an ample 
stock of all the varieties in her shop. 
All the same, I could not for the life of 
me see any fun in the thing, not, at any 
rate, while it lasted. Think of me as 
devoid of imagination all you please, 
the fact remains that, with the best 
intentions in the world, I never suc- 
ceeded in tapping the romance of my 
experiences. Going without meals two- 
thirds of the time was just as dull as it 
could be; tramping through the slushy, 
wind-swept streets while the rest of the 
world snuggled and snored under its 
warm covers was monstrously nasty; 
and the callousness, the indifference, the 
smugness of employers and acquaint- 
ances alike were both dull and nasty, 
and soul-destroying to boot. No, I got 
precious little poetry out of my advent- 
ures. Wisdom, perhaps—of the toughen- 
ing kind. By the time my trials were over 
I had ceased to bea boy. I had become 
a man, with the disillusionment, the wili- 
ness, and, I fear, the cynicism of a man. 

I had thought that that first week 
preceding my peddling ventures had 
exhausted all America’s possibilities of 
hardship and disheartening failure. But 
that was because | was a greenhorn, 
unversed in the ways of Columbus’s 
land. It was only now that I was to 
get my American baptism—that cleans- 
ing of the spirit by suffering which 
every one of us immigrants must pass 
through to prove himself worthy of 
his adoption. The population of Lit- 
tle Rumania was made up of two 
classes, the greens and the yellows. 


They were not stationary castes; every 
yellow had once been a green, and every 











green was striving and hoping to be- 
come a yellow some day. But in order 
to effect this coveted change of color 
and class there was but one thing for the 
new-comer to do—he must be purified. 
Purification—that was what, with telling 
aptness, the East Side called the period 
of struggle, starvation, and hatred of 
America, which was the lot of the green. 
If a fellow-townsman of mine chanced to 
ask my cousin and former landlady 
whether she had seen me and how I was 
getting on, she answered apathetically 
and as if it were only what one might 
expect, “Oh, he is bleaching out—get- 
ting purified, you know.” People who 
had known my family in Vaslui would 
now and then pass me in the street or 
run into me in a tea-house, and the 
dialogue that then ensued was after this 
fashion: 

“Working?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Um, getting properly purified. Oh, 
well, wait until you are a_ yellow. 
You'll be all right in America yet.” 

And my friend would suddenly dis- 
cover that he had important business 
in hand and bid me a breathless good-by. 

One of the objections that father had 
had to my going to America was that I 
was too young to be exposed to the 
dangers of a strange large city, and at 
the time I had laughed at his fears. 
But my enforced idleness, I found, was 
leading me into worse things than phys- 
ical discomfort. For one thing, the 
persistent failure to find work has a 
curious effect on the mind. The victim 
begins by doubting whether he ever can 
be employed and ends up by fearing 
that he might! I used to approach a 
prospective employer with, a kind of 
sinking dread lest he should take me; 
and in the morning as I set out on my 
daily round I would say, devoutly, 
“IT am going to look for a job; Lord 
prevent that | should find one.” In 
the solitude of the night, while lingering 
in the shelter of a doorway, I would take 
stock of my fix and steel my heart with 
resolution. ‘“‘How long,” I would ask 
myself, reproachfully, “can this state of 
affairs go on? I cannot live without 
meals forever. My shoes—those traitor 





shoes from home—will no longer keep 
out the snow. Sooner or later the folks 
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in Vaslui are bound to guess or hear why 
I am ignoring their requests for help. 
And the more I put off getting a job 
the farther recedes the realization of 
my ambition.” 

The coffee-houses I frequented were 
a continual bait. On the East Side 
respectability mingled freely with the 
underworld. These elegant resorts where 
well-dressed shopkeepers brought their 
bejeweled wives and treated them to fat 
suppers, became, toward midnight, the 
haunts of the pickpocket and the street- 
walker. Every now and then a young 
gentleman with piercing, restless eyes, 
faultlessly attired in modish clothes, 
high collar and patent-leather boots, 
generously invited me to share a bite 
with him, and in the course of the meal 
painted me a dark picture of the fate of 
the fool who thought he could succeed 
in America with the antiquated notions 
he had brought with him from the old 
country. If I really wanted to make 
money and bring my family to America 
he would show me how, just as he had 
shown others. It was quite easy, and 
the partnership basis was half-and-half. 
The landlord of the place made me a 
different proposal. An ambitious young 
fellow could get a girl to support him. 
He did not really have to marry her; he 
would only pose as her husband at a 
pinch. But as I was either too stupid 
or too scrupulous or too timid to avail 
myself of these opportunities, I went on 
getting purified, until the day came 
when I was left without the price of the 
indispensable World. Then once—but 
just once—I was sorely tempted to beg 
the penny of a likely looking stranger, 
only to be arrested by a paralyzing 
shame at the thought. 

Finally, toward the last day in Janu- 
ary, my nightmare suddenly cleared 
and I got my first job. For that, thanks 
to Couza. Couza, it may be remem- 
bered, had been greatly instrumental in 
my coming to America; but hitherto he 
had shown no inclination to interest 
himself in my behalf. When, however, 
word reached him of my purifications 
his heart was touched, and within a day 
or two he left word at my old Rivington 
Street address that he had found me a 

lace in a barroom on Division Street. 

have since that day received tele- 
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grams notifying me of university ap- 
pointments, and I have been very glad 
to get them, too, but no message of that 
kind has ever since struck me dumb with 
joy. The news of that first job, back 
in 1901, did. 

My saloon, indeed, turned out to be 
a paradise, at least for a time. I got 
three meals every day and a clean bed 
every night, and three dollars a month, 
just like that, if you please, to do what 
I liked with. It was oppressive to have 
so much money. During the middle of 
the afternoon, after | got through wash- 
ing the windows, and polishing the 
brass fittings, and preparing the free 
lunch, and there was nothing to do but 
to wait for the evening trade, I would 
sit down at the far end of the bar next 
to the window and do intricate prob- 
lems in fractions, in an effort to calcu- 
late by just how much my fortune had 
increased since the day before. Then 
the figures would puff and swell into fan- 
tastic sums as | went on to multiply 
them by five in order to obtain their 
equivalents in Rumanian francs and 
bani. You may laugh at this if you like, 
but it was I who had a new suit and new 
shoes and a derby hat when Easter 
came. The derby was my first, and it 
played queer tricks with my face; but 
[ was proud of it all the same, because it 
made me look like a man. 

My employers, being a childless cou- 
ple, in a manner adopted me_and 
father-and-mothered me. Mrs. , Weiss 
— ‘The Mrs.,” as I was taught to call 
her—gave me some good clothes which 
her brother had cast off, and fed me on 
the choicest. In leisure moments she 
took occasion to continue my education 
by little hints on the importance of 
courtesy in America, on the most ef- 
fective style of dressing the hair for a 
young gentleman in my position, on 
the wisdom of thrift, and, in general, on 
how to pass from the green into the 
yellow state in the shortest possible 
time. Mr. Weiss, too, was kind and 
helpful, except when he was in his cups, 
which, fortunately, happened regularly 
on Saturday nights only, so that an 
observant young man need not be too 
much in the way when his master was 
irritable. From him I first learned that 
honesty, particularly with an employer, 


is the best policy, that bar-men never 
drink (except at a customer’s invitation, 
which is another story and is governed 
by a special ethical rule), and that 
patience with a liberally spending cus- 
tomer, even when he says and does 
unpleasant things, is a virtue that is its 
own reward. He advised me to let him 
keep my wages for me instead of expos- 
ing them to the risks of pickpockets and 
loss, and assured me that I need not 
worry over the trifling sum in such 
well-to-do hands as his, and that I 
could have the whole sum owing me at 
any time when I[ should need it or wish 
to quit his employ. He invariably paid 
my hair-cutting bill out of his own 
pocket. On Sunday mornings he let me 
sleep until seven and opened the shop 
himself. He even offered me assistance 
in English, but of this I did not avail 
myself because I noticed that he always 
referred to Mrs. Weiss as “he.” 

But I was an ungrateful soul, for I 
soon began to detect the flaws in my 
paradise. Just before the Passover my 
employer filled his windows with an- 
nouncements to the effect that he had 
received a large stock of kosher liquids 
for the holiday, but shortly afterward 
the goods arrived from the distillery 
and [| lent a hand in mixing them, and 
discovered to my horror that the chief 
ingredient was grain alcohol, which was, 
ritually speaking, poison. Several times 
I was Rendiineed by a ridiculous fashion 
they had of testing my honesty, which 
consisted in leaving a quarter or half 
a dollar near my bed, and then watching 
the next day to see whether I would 
return it. The pair quarreled scandal- 
ously and interminably; and when their 
squabbles began to degenerate into 
downright brawls, I hoped and prayed 
that I might find another job. 

The saloon also offered ample oppor- 
tunity for an adolescent, impressionable 

youth to go to the dogs, and I had to 
hold on very tenaciously to my parents’ 
trust in me to dodge them successfully. 
The “Family Entrance” admitted a 


constant stream of shady female char- 
acters to whose thirst I must minister, 
and who, if they had not inspired me 
with a physical repulsion, might have 
become a degrading temptation. The 
treating system was a more immediate 
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danger. My employer constantly im- 
pressed it upon me that it was my duty 
to his firm to accept every treat that 
was offered me. It pleased the customer, 
he explained, and it increased the sales. 
But I had not yet learned to like beer— 
at home the commonalty drank wine 
and only the elegant rich indulged in 
beer—and I detested whisky. There- 
fore, when a certain German bricklayer 
foreman, who was running up a big bill 
in our place by treating every one in 
sight, insisted on my participating in all 
his revels, I suggested to him one day 
that I would appreciate his generosity 
in some more solid form. He said, 
“All right,” and reported my suggestion 
to Mr. Weiss. Thereupon followed a 
terrific fuss, in which Mrs. Weiss took 
sides with me, declaring, in the cus- 
tomer’s face, that she would not allow 
any one to corrupt a young boy in- 
trusted to her care by hiling him with 
liquor that no one was paying for. | 
thought Mrs. Weiss was a brick, and 
told her so respectfully. 

And yet, for all its shortcomings and 
unpleasantness and dangers, I would 
not have you carry away the impression 
that the part played by the saloon in 
my evolution was merely harmful or 
negative. Quite the contrary. The les- 
sons I learned while standing behind the 
bar or while pouring out miscellaneous 
drinks to the people at the card-tables 
have instilled into me more of the rich 
wisdom of life than I got out of all the 
labeled and classified knowledge im- 
parted to me afterward in my three uni- 
versities—and this is no dubious praise 
for the universities. For if a young fel- 
low will go to perdition at the mere sight 
of evil, the probabilities are that there 
was not very much worth saving in him 
to begin with. But if he holds himself 
erect and comes through the mire un- 
soiled, | warrant you that he will prove 
the better for his experience. Many 
a man more fortunately surrounded (as 
the phrase goes) in his youth than I was 
has, in later life, sought to round out 
his knowledge of mankind and to deepen 
his sympathies by a voluntary descent 
into the maelstrom of the slums. | 
hope that such efforts are properly re- 
warded, but I confess to a mistrust in 
the efficacy of the method. The pal- 
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pitating facts of life cannot, I am afraid, 
be got at through the resolves of middle 
age. Youth is the time for adventuring, 
and chance necessity is a better cicerone 
through the ins and outs and the ups 
and downs of existence than deliberate 
intent. What a young man learns by 
hard knocks his teens will quicken 
his senses and enrich his heart to better 
purpose than any amount of shrewd 
jottings in a slummer’s note-book. 

A barroom—even an East Side bar- 
room—is not, as some good people sup- 
pose, a mere hang-out for the indolent 
and the degenerate. It is, whether you 
like it or not, one of the central meeting- 
places of humanity. It is an institution 
where all the classes congregate in all 
their moods—the bestial and the gen- 
erous, the morose and the convivial. 
Thither the laborer may escape from his 
shrewish wife when she makes his home 
unbearable; but thither also the mer- 
chant will resort with his customer when 
both are jovial over a particularly satis- 
factory bargain. A bum will shuffle in 
to dry his rags by the stove or to snatch 
a morsel from the free -lunch counter, 
and before departing will give you an 
invaluable glimpse into his sad history 
and his cheerful philosophy. The next 
moment a surgeon, re turning from a suc- 
cessful operation, will toss you a quarter 
for a glass of vichy, and leave you gaping 
in idle wonderment at the incalculable 
wealth that a man who can so lightly do 
such a thing must have in reserve. At 
the noon-hour, a gang of workmen from 
a near-by “‘job” will trudge in in their 
heavy boots and grimy overalls to devour 
a plateof free soup and innumerable hunks 
of bread with their schooner of beer, 
and to teach you the wholesome moral 
that good digestion attends on honest 
toil. And if your mind is built to re- 
ceive impressions, and if your heart is 
attuned to beat in harmony with other 
human hearts, your apprenticeship in a 
saloon will serve for as good a start 
toward a well-rounded education as you 
could desire. 

It was in the saloon—or, at least, in 
what I might call the extension depart- 
ment of it—that my eyes were first 
opened to the true meaning of American 
democracy and to my own opportunity 
in the midst of it. I should blush for 
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my ingratitude if I did not, in recounting 
the influences that helped to make me 
an American, allude, at least en masse, 
to the hundreds of my .nameless friends 
who assisted me forward in the general 
direction of my goal. In particular I 
must mention the wife of a physician 
in the Bronx to whom my employer 
sent me to deliver an order. She fell 
into conversation with me, and then, 
without warning looked up at me and 
exclaimed: 

“Why, my dear boy, this is no occu- 
pation for you. You must look for some- 
thing better.” 

I ought to have been flattered, but in 
my confusion I could only pluck ner- 
vously at my cap: “It’s all right. I 
like my work, and it pays firie.’ 

“Yes,” she insisted, “but haven’t you 
any higher ambition?” 

“Of course,” I blurted out; “I want 
to be a doctor.” 

‘I thought so,” she said with satis- 
faction. ‘“ Well, you will be,” she added 
with the air of a divinity granting a mor- 
tal’s wish, “I know. My husband wasa 
poor immigrant boy once, and now he is 
a doctor. Do you know why? Because 
he was ambitious and discontented.” 

These were strange and inspiring 
words. Hitherto I had been piously fol- 
lowing my parents’ injunction to obey 
my master and to be thankful for what- 
ever God gave me. I had not thought 
of discontent as a virtue. Nowsuddenly 
it dawned upon me that if I was ever 
to realize my father’s dream I must 
follow a course directly opposed to the 
one he had outlined for me. As I looked 
about me, I became aware that discon- 
tent with Fortune’s favors was the order 
of life and the rule of progress. On the 
East Side, I observed, there were no 
classes. Men were engaged in given 
lines of work or business. But their oc- 
cupations were not permanent things. 
They did not chain them down to any 
definite place in the scheme of exist- 
ence. What a man did in no way de- 
termined his worth or circumscribed his 
ambitions. Peddling and hawking and 
the sewing-machine were just so many 
rungs in the ladder. A dingy apartment 
in the tenement was merely a stage in 
the march toward a home in Browns- 
ville or a shop in the Bronx. The earth 
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was young and fresh from the hand of 
the Maker, and as yet undivided among 
His children. That was the distinctive 
superiority of America over Rumania. 
From that night on my hope to get 
into other work turned into determina- 
tion, and at Easter an incident occurred 
which promised to open the way. In 
the three months that I had been in the 
saloon I had never had a day to myself. 
I had been too well contented to ask 
for it. But when my new clothes came 
I must go and show them to my friends. 
Mrs. Weiss thought so, too; and be- 
tween us we persuaded Mr. Weiss to 
let me off for the afternoon and evening 
of Easter Day. Among the relatives and 
friends whom I visited that day I met 
a cousin of mine who worked at shirts as 
a collar-maker. He opened my eyes to 
the lay of things. Here I was working 
day and night for three dollars a month, 
while he was earning six and often 
seven dollars in a single week, and he 
had his evenings to go to the Rumanian 
restaurants and tea-houses. I wondered 
whether I could become a shirt-maker. 
My cousin thought so, and promised to 
watch for an opening. 
passed a restless and discontented 
month before my opportunity came. 
Then a firm on Walker Street offered to 
teach me sleeving, on condition that I 
work for two weeks without pay. I 
had a month’s wages coming to me, so I 
felt that I could manage it; but when 
I timidly announced my purpose to Mr. 
Weiss, he flew off the handle and re- 
fused to pay up. Even Mrs. Weiss was 
against me this time. She declared me a 
fool for leaving a good home to go to the 
sweat-shop (the very argument I have 
since employed with domestic servants), 
and revealed an ambition she had been 
cherishing for some time of setting me 
up in a saloon of my own when I had 
become sufficiently Americanized. But 
neither threats nor persuasions did any 
good. A month ago a raise of a dollar 
in my monthly salary might have made 
me hesitate and consider. Now even 
shirt-making with all its promises was 
but a stepping-stone. I was looking 


away beyond to my destiny dawning 
on the horizon. I had heard the tap of 
Opportunity on my door, and I- was 
hurrying to answer the call. 
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[Synopsis OF Part l.—Mr. Timmons 


claims to have made a botanical discovery conc: 
his reputation damaged and his positior 
alleged discovery has drawn upon him. O) 
, call and take him to a facult 
d impression. At this juncture appa 
inds an organ-grinder, seemingly dead. 
from his own stoop to his neighbor's. Hi 
rl ear, and a hand-organ, com 


Mr. Timmons’ Aut friend M: 


xs #2 N the twilight of the hall 

te >AnE di Miss Gibbs faced him 
5 ir bs 2 with the driest hint of 
| | igh) Suspicion. She was 

F\\ slightly taller than | 

\\ shgntiy taller than he, 
omy $6 Se and the rather rakish 
ACROSS felt hat which she af- 
fected, and which was never quite fat 
enough down on her head, added to an 
illusion of commanding height. ‘The 
brilliance of her blue eyes, rather deep- 
set, and further protected by a pair of 
rimless nose-glasses, gave character to ; 
face which might otherwise have passe d 
as colorless, though it displayed a cer- 
tain strength in the contours of the 
cheeks and chin. 

“Were you really napping, David?” 

Timmons stared up at her and opened 
his lips uncertainly; but if he had any- 
thing ready to his tongue, she gave him 
no time to speak it. 

“Or,” she pursued, 
a party?” 

““A—a party?” 

‘It was only, as I stood out there, | 
thought I seemed to hear music some- 
where, and voices, and—well—and so 
on. Of course, David, it may have 
come from the other house.” 

She placed her hands on her hips and 
regarded him steadily. He ran a finger 
around his collar. 

“Quite so,” he agreed. He peered 
intently out of the door-light, as if he 
could see around corners. ‘‘ Brood!” he 
said. “‘Brood is always having parties. 
It becomes monotonous. As for me, 
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you may see for yourself, [| am—in 
short—alone.”’ 

“Ah!” said Miss Gibbs, not wholly 
convinced. She moved out into the 
living-room with her hands thrust into 
her jacket ete: her arms. slightly 
akimbo, Timmons 1 1 her wake. 

“So you've aie found it at last. 
Isn’t it perfectly splendid, David—for 
us!” 

Timmons strove to echo her enthusi- 
asm. “Why, yes. Yes, Miss Gibbs.” 

Turning, she regarded him with pro- 
testing eyes. “‘Why will you call me 
‘Miss Gibbs’? Now if you’ re not going to 
be nice about it | sha’n’t call you 
‘David’ any more. I warn you. It 
makes me sound frightfully forward, you 
know.” 

Timmons recollected that this was 
precisely what his aunt had remarked 
to him in private. His aunt had never 
appreciated Miss Gibbs. As for Tim- 
mons himself, his aunt had admitted 
freely, and with an unmistakable tinge 
of pity, that she failed to make head o1 
tail of Timmons. She in turn was 
inexplicable to her nephew — a good- 
humored woman of a stout, elderly cast, 
who traveled about the world a great 
part of her time, unattended, and rolled 
her own cigarettes. Timmons was for- 
ever having to scurry, when folks came 
to the house, and make certain nothing 
of that sort was lying around. Her chief 
boast was that she had once loaned five 
marks to a younger son of royalty, while 
in his cups in Vienna; and for a mem- 
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orable month in Timmons’s college days 
she had scarcely brought herself to speak 
to her nephew, for the reason that he 
had kindly but definitely refused to 
marry a tight-rope artiste she happened 
to like in Boston. 

“As to that female,” 
her to have : 


he remembered 
said on the subject of Miss 
Gibbs, “take your Aunt Rose’s advice, 
my boy, and look out for yourself. 
Emancipated woman is a_ terrible 
clinger.” 

Timmons realized now that Miss 
Gibbs was waiting for him to say some- 
thing, and he did not know what it 
should be. This was not the first occa- 
sion upon which the subject of proper 
names had been brought up. 

“You wanted to see the specimen,” he 
reminded her with the agility of despera- 
tion. ‘Do, please, sit down in a com- 
fortable chair, and Ill bring it right 
away. There! The rocker!” 

She declined the invitation with a 
breezy gesture. “‘Where is it? In the 
kitchen? Don’t bother to fetch it in. 


For Heave n’ s sake, David, don’t put on 
ll trot along with you. 


airs for me! 
Come!” 

Timmons wound his fingers behind 
his back and stood across her path. 
“No,” he said, “‘it is not in the kitchen. 
It is in the pantry.” The pallor of his 
face increased and his lips drew down to 
a finer line. “And I ask it as a per- 
sonal favor,” he went on, “that you will 
sit down in the rocker and make your- 
self comfortable. For various reasons, 
among them the fact that the light is 
better here, | wish to bring the specimen 
in. Thank you! 

Turning on his heel, as stiff as a drum- 
major under sentence of death, he made 
his way to the pantry. He had no more 
than gotten through the door, however, 
when he became aware, with a sinking 
sensation in the pit of his stomach, that 
Miss Gibbs was at his heels. 

“It’s just that 1 don’t want you to be 

1 fool,” she explained. “Some people 
snighe humor you in your queer stre aks.” 

Timmons wanted to cry out: “Why 
don’t you tell the truth? You came into 
this house full of formless suspicions, and 
you'll never be quite satished!” But, 
as always, he smothered the impulse. 
There remained nothing but to turn on 
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the pantry light and wave a hand toward 
Pendiflora Virginiensis, afloat in the col- 
ored bowl on the bread-board. 

How different was this, the moment of 
his triumphant vindication, from the one 
to which Timmons had looked forward 
so long! He had seemed to hear himself 

saying in a sober voice, “I am happy 
that I have been able to show the world; 
that is all.” And now, by a distressing 
turn of destiny, he could only wave his 
hand blankly at the bowl, all the en- 
ergies of his mind centered behind him 
on the black doorway and the tongue of 
light creeping out across the kitchen 
linoleum. 

“What do you think ot it? 
aged to inquire. 

“Why, it’s perfectly bully, David.” 

Timmons lifted the pallid thing from 
the water with fingers that trembled 
and held it to the light. 

“You will observe,” he pursued, 
eagerly, “that the third dentil from the 
base is slightly more pointed than in the 
true—” 

Something made him turn his head. 
Miss Gibbs’s interest had waned al- 
ready, and, wandering to the doorway 
which gave on the kitchen, she stood 
there with her head thrust forward a bit 
and her nose wrinkling curiously. 

“David,” she said, “what is it?” She 
sniffed again. “‘There’s a queer animal 
smell out here—almost like the Bronx. 
It must be mice. David, have you mice 
about?” 

Timmons lowered the Pendiflora to 
the water; his eyes were partly closed, 
as if he were counting twenty before he 
spoke. 

“Lots of them,” he breathed. ‘And 
rats. The kitchen is full of rat-holes. 
I—I don’t go out there myself more than 
I can help—after night.” 

“*Pshaw!”’ Miss Gibbs pursed her lips 
and shook her head. “It’s shocking, 
David. You ought to get some traps, 
or a cat, or both. Come, let’s have a 
look at them. Where’s that light?” 

“JT ask you, please!’ Vimmons im- 
plored of the groping figure; then, fol- 
lowing an impulse stronger than himself, 
he got out of the other door to the living- 
room and sank into a chair beside the 
table, where he remained in_ perfect 
silence, his eyes on his knees. 
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MISS GIBBS SEATED HERSELF, FACING HIM 


\ rumor of voices came to his ears 
from the direction of the kitchen, but 
he did not take it in. His mind was 
blank, inert, under the shadow of a form- 
less disaster. It is curious how the 
spirit, in moments of this sort, will fly 
to the other pole and busy itself in con- 
templation of very little things. Tim- 
mons perceived for the first time in his 
life that the gray of his trouser-legs was 
effected by reiterated series of colored 
threads—blue, green, and burnt-orange. 


His mind took refuge in the mystery of 


the textile-worker’s art, and then he 
thought of the weavers’ wars when 
power-looms were first introduced in the 
northern counties of England. 

Dimly, as a thing seen in a cloud, he 
became aware that Miss Gibbs had en- 
tered and seated herself in his aunt’s 
rocker, facing him. He was conscious 
that her eyes were resting upon him, al- 
though he was unable to lift his own. 

“T’m afraid you won’t understand,” 
he heard himself saying out loud. 

The ensuing silence, ruffled by the 
drumming of a forefinger on the rocker’s 
arm, drove him on. 





“I’m afraid you’re going to. think it 
strange that I should have told you I was 
alone in the house. On first sight, it 
has an appearance of of misrepre- 
sentation. I—I—grant it. 

It would have made it so much easier 
for him if she would say something. The 
sense of her continued and silent scrutiny 
made him lift his eyes in the end, and 
then he discovered that she wasn’t look- 
ing at him, after all, but down at a 
watch-fob lying in her palm. It was 
fashioned of a silver souvenir coin, one 
of several which Timmons had brought 
back with his aunt from the San Fran- 
cisco Fair and distributed among his 
friends in the faculty and presently for- 
gotten about. 

“But it was true!”’ he burst out. 
“Absolutely true! I have nothing in 
common with the—the young person 
whom you chanced to meet in the 
kitchen. We are as far apart as the two 
poles, I tell you, in everything that 
matters. Why, it is as if one were to say, 
“There is nothing but water in the bot- 
tle” and convey an essential truth, 
when, as a matter of physical fact, there 
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is also in the bottle a certain quantity of 
air. 

It sounded increasingly maudlin, but 
Timmons seemed to have no way of 
stopping himself, and Miss Gibbs re- 
fused to. 

‘I don’t know her!” he exploded. “I 
say—I don’t even know the young 
woman! It was simply that—that—she 
was here. She just happened to—to be 
—here.” 

Miss Gibbs spoke at last, her voice 
colorless with repression, her eyes still on 
the token in her hand. 

““Mr. Timmons, you seem to be for- 
getting that | am not the Chancellor. 
So far as I am concerned, your private 
life is—your private life.” 

The very heavy moment which fol- 
lowed was relieved by a faint crash in 
one of the bedrooms. Miss Gibbs cast 
a glance over her shoulder with a start 
which she could not altogether control. 
Then, tightening her lips as if with an 
effort, she returned her eyes grimly to 
the fob. 

‘Timmons’s limp hands droppe -d be- 
tween his knees. “It is nothing,” he told 
her. “It just happe ns that that 1 is one 
of the things one has to get used to in 
this house. You see, it’s this way. My 
aunt You are acquainted with my 
aunt. Well, my aunt will persist in set- 
ting things on the edge of things, and as 
a natural conseque nce they are continu- 
ally fallingoff. Theslightest tremor—one 
we couldn’t feel, perhaps—will dislodge 
them. Brood’s walking will do it.” 

‘Ah!” said Miss Gibbs. “I see... . 
Well, I want to tell you how glad I am 
that you have found the Pendiflora, Mr. 
Timmons; and I hope you will forgive 
my dropping in so unexpectedly. | 
hadn’t thought before how awkward it 
might be. Now I'll run along.” 

“Oh, please,” Timmons mumbled. 

\ sense of the whole wretched im- 
broglio coming over him suddenly, he 
leaned his forehead in his hands and 
groaned. He was not aware, even, that 
Miss Gibbs had arisen till he heard her 
voice, calm with the sting of ice, from 
the open doorway to one of the bed- 
rooms, where she stood with an ear 
turned intently upon the darkness 
within. 


“Mr. Timmons,” she said, “‘there is 
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some one in this room. 
ought to know.” 

Timmons got to his feet and moved 
toward her. He felt a little faint, but 
he knew what he was about. The main 
point was not to startle her by any 
evidence of haste on his part till he could 
get behind her and close the door. 

“IT think you must be mistaken,” he 
murmured. 

“No, | hear breathing.” 

Timmons was half way. “Breath- 
ing?” he echoed, blandly. “‘ Breathing?” 

She confronted him of a sudden, her 
face white and set, her eyes burning with 
a cold, suspicious light. ‘The mantle of 
subterfuge had fallen. 

“Stop!” she cried. ‘“‘Not another 
step, or ll goin. Listen. If you don’t 
want me to go in, all you have to do is 
to stand right where you are and say 
to me: ‘I have been lying to you all 
along. I know perfectly well there is 
some one in there, and I know who it is.’ 
That’s all.” 

The whole psychological dénouement 
was too much for Timmons, and he made 
no attempt to comprehend it. He only 
knew what he had to do. 

“Yes,” he repeated, with a rigid care 
for the letter of the contract. “I have 
been lying to you all along. I know 
perfectly well there is some one in there, 
and | know who it is.” 

Her face grew whiter still. “In that 
case,” she announced between her tight 
lips, “I think I have the right to know.” 

Stunned by her ready logic, Timmons 
watched her go into the chamber, one 
hand lifted, groping for the light. Her 
hgure merged with the gloom. Some- 
where in the back of his head he realized 
that he ought to do something, but a 
singular lethargy bound his limbs. He 
tried to tell himself that Brunocetti 
would not harm Miss Gibbs, summoning 
to memory the words of the young 
woman in the kitchen. And all the while 
he was waiting, waiting—for what? 

The bedroom light fi ashed on. It 
occurred to him as an odd circumstance 
that he heard nothing, no voice, human 
or otherwise. He wondered what had 
happened. Something within urged him 
to go and see. 

He experienced the sensation of those 
who witness miracles when he joined 
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Miss Gibbs at the foot of the bed. 
Brunocettt had vanishe d. 

“Now you see?” he challenged her in 
a weak voice. Ir was with difhculty 


that he conquered a desire to dance 


about the room. Miss Gibbs was look- 
ing down at an expensive porcelain 
which had fallen from the 
dresser and, shattering in a 
hundred fragments, disgorged 
over the floor a quantity of 
tobacco and papers used in the 
making of cigarettes. 

Miss Gibbs lifted her eyes 
to Timmons. “I had under- 
stood that you did not smoke.” 

“TI don’t.” Relief had gone 
to Timmons’s head. “That's 
the joke. You see, this isn’t 
my room. It’s my aunt’s.” 

“Ah! Of course!” 

“Well?” sighed Timmons, 
putting his shaky hands in his 
pockets. 

Grasping an unused curtain- 
pole which had leaned against 
the dresser, Miss Gibbs bent 
over slightly and raised her 
voice: 

“1 know you’re under the 
bed, there! Oh yes, I can hear 
you! Now I’m going to give 
you ten to come out! Do you 
hear?” 

Timmons realized that the 
woman was actually counting. 
At the same moment it came 
over him with a_ poignant 
sense of certainty that Bruno- 
cettl ought not to be prodded 
with a curtain-pole. 

** Miss Gibbs!” he cried. 

She ignored him, counting, 

“Eight... nine 

It was now, under pressure, 
that the man in ‘Timmons 
came out. Grasping her from 
behind by her two elbows, he turned 
Miss Gibbs right-about-face and pushed 
her before him out of the room. Ap- 
palled at himself, when the door had 
banged behind them and the natural 
revulsion set in, Timmons’s mortifica- 
tion knew no bounds.  Perspiration 
bathed his face. For the first hard 
moment neither of them uttered a word. 
He dared not look at her. 
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‘I—I It is this way,” he stam- 
mered, mopping his brow with a violent 
handkerchief. “You were in great 
danger. | saw no othe way. ‘There 
there was a bear under the bed.” 

He awaited an expression of amaze- 
ment, alarm, relief. Miss Gibbs’s hand 
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“COME, LET'S HAVE A LOOK AT THEM” 


touched his, and he felt the impact of an 
object, round and metallic, on his palm. 

‘Please take this,” she said. 

He heard her laugh once in the hall- 
way, just before the front door closed; 
a mirthless laugh, of the sort in which 
those who have been thwarted some- 
times take refuge. 

By and by he looked down at his hand 
and discovered the silver souvenir coin 
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from the Fair, the one which she had 
worn as a fob. It had always been car- 
ried, he realized, inside of Miss Gibbs’s 
pocket, along with the watch it guarded. 
He had not known she treasured it. In- 
deed, he had quite forgotten its exist- 
ence till to-night, when he observed it 
in her hand. 

Timmons was a man who had never 
had much of an emotional life. Since 
arriving at years of maturity, his head 
had been too continuously occupied to 
give his heart a chance. If it is true 
that he had never been quite unaware of 
the manner in which Miss Gibbs’s name 
had been coupled with his own in the 
gossip of the student body, still he had 
been able to put it down as one of those 
exaggerated fantasies which the collec- 
tive undergraduate mind is so prone to 
foster. 

Under these circumstances, then, the 
discovery not alone of the ac tuality, 
but of the hitherto unsuspected depth 
of their relationship, coming as it did 
at the same moment with the knowledge 
that it was all definitely ended, took the 
wind, to put it in the nautical phrase, 
out of Timmons’s sails. 

Romance had its hour. Subcon- 
sciously taking refuge behind the fact 
that it was finished, Timmons allowed 
his mind to dwell upon Miss Gibbs, the 
innate nobility of her nature, the courage 
with which she lived up to her convic- 
tion of life, the grace with which she, the 
head of a department in the college, had 
taken equal ground with an instructor 
who had yet to win his professorship. 
And especially he thought of the way in 
which she had stood behind him in the 
Pendiflora matter. 

The sense of finality oppressed him. 
Anger stirred in him. The whole débdcle 
had been so trivial, so unnecessary, so 
mean in its inception—as mean as the 
cobblestone which derails the through 


express. 
“Oh, there!” he shouted 1 in the direc- 
tion of the kitchen. “I say! Halloo! 


Young woman! Come here!” 

When she entered, obediently, there 
were traces of weeping about her eyes. 

“Now,” snapped Timmons, “what's 
the matter with you?” 

The young woman plucked nervously 
at her skirt and studied her boot-toes. 
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“That lady, mister, she look me so 
fonny. She say such words | don’t 
know. She make me very scare, yes, 
sir.” 

It appealed to Timmons as such an 
utterly unnecessary complication. He 
was not used to the sight of woman’s 
tears; the down-tilt of her red lips 
troubled him, too. He was in danger of 
softening, and it was only by an especial 
exercise of the will that he got himself 
back to the high plane of displeasure. 

“Never mind that,” he said. “What 
I want you to do now is to get your 
animal out of that room, and be quick 
about it, will you?” 

“Yes, sir,” she faltered, bewildered by 
his tone and preparing to weep again. 
Her bewilderment changed to horror, 
however, when she opened the door and 
her eyes fell upon the wreck of the 
porcelain j jar. 

‘Dio mio!” she moaned. “Yes, sir, 
it is terrible, honest-to-God. How should 
I ever could pay for it, oh, dear, mister?” 
Her voice rang out, impassioned, vin- 
dictive: “Brunocetti, devil-pig! Don’t 
forget it I should show you! Oh, I should 
show you; yes, sir! I am sorry if | 
should kill you! Get-a-move! Get-a- 
move! You hear me? Come out under 
that bed, and I should teach you!” 

Taking up the curtain-rod which had 
dropped from Miss Gibbs’s outraged 
grasp, she accompanied the latter half 
of her speech by a vigorous whacking 
and prodding in the shadows —- 
the bedstead. Brunocetti appeared a 
the farther side after a series of sean. 
tory howls, scraping his belly on the 
floor and his back on the enameled iron 
rod. He was a very sorry-looking bear; 
guilt mingled with horror in his little 
eyes; and he would have passed by the 
fragments of the tobacco-jar with an 
averted head had his mistress not 
thrown her weight on his forehead just 
there and, belaboring him with the 
curtain-rod all the while, commanded 
him to look well. His anguished out- 
cries filled the chamber. 

Timmons, thinking wildly of Brood, 
waved his arms at her. “It’s not that!” 
he screamed. “Good heavens! it’s not 
that!” 

It unsettled him still further, the 
fact that she could think of this profound 
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emotional tragedy in terms of a broken 
tobacco-jar. He wanted to tell her all, 
to begin in a level voice, ““Do you want 
to know what you have done?” to con- 
found her with a sense of the thing which 
had really happened, to,watch the won- 
der growing in her eyes as she began 
to fathom his meaning. It was some- 
thing of the impulse, ancient as the race, 
which finds its flower in the recital of 
fairy tales, the mother of the phrase, 
“You will scarcely believe me when | 
tell you—” But Timmons felt that it 
would be of no use. 

“Please stop that immediately,” he 
commanded her, “‘and come with me.” 

They followed him through the pantry 
and the kitchen and the stoop, out into 
the jeweled night. For the moment, 
preoccupied as he was with the culmina- 
tion of Miss Gibbs’s only romance, 
Timmons had forgotten the Ch::ncellor. 
His sole idea was to be rid of the dis- 
turbers; his only desire now was to get 
back to that even tenor of his life which 
began already to seem so far behind him; 
his one instinct, the instinct of conserva- 
tion, the old blind urge to be what we 
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were, which would have left us animal- 
culz to this day had it not been for that 
other conflicting urge, as a blind, to be 
what we were not. 

As they passed single-file through the 
gap in the rear fence beside the ash- 
barrel, Timmons wondered why he had 
not thought of the police before. The 
police were paid to look out for precisely 
this sort of thing. And there was a 
station - house located at Perryvale 
Parks, not much more than a mile 
away. It seemed incomprehensible to 
Timmons that he had not thought of the 
police in the first place. 

They had got almost half the way 
across-country, avoiding human habita- 
tions, and had arrived at a waste space 
which served the surrounding villages as 
a dumping-ground, before ‘Timmons’s 
mind harked back to the fact that he 
had thought of the police, and to the 
reason why he had not applied to them. 
He remembered the man whose remains 
he had helped to spirit away, and, stop- 
ping short beside a disemboweled bed- 
tick, he put his cheek in his hand and 
groaned under his breath. 





HE TURNED MISS GIBBS RIGHT-ABOUT-FACE, AND PUSHED HER OUT OF THE ROOM 
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[he young woman, who had followed 
all this way in a wondering but obedient 
silence, edged around to the left and 
peered up at the motionless figure from 
the corners o* her eyes. 

Brunocetti, on his part, perceiving 
with a ready instinct that leadership had 
lapsed, wandered off among the near-by 
rubbish-heaps, turned things over to 
find out what was under them, and re- 
galed himself from the insides of cans. 
It was, indeed, a kind of enchanted 
wonderland for a city-bred bear, a place 
of Arcadian pleasures so numerous that 
one scarcely knew which way to turn 
first. In taking away from the domesti- 
cated bear the berry-bushes and the 
wild-bee trees of his native forest, an 
all-seeing nature has not left him en- 
tirely without compensation in the form 
of tin cans, smali pails, and glass jars 
which have contained preserved fruits, 
syrups, and sweets of various kinds. 
And villa-dwellers as a class find them- 
selves especially dependent upon canned 
stuffs. 

There were so many cans! Multi- 
tudes of cans! So far as Brunocetti was 
concerned, his mistress and the man who 
seemed, for the present, to be supervising 
his destinies, might have remained 
standing there in silence till dawn and 
Brunocetti would have been no loser. 

“Yes, sir?” the young woman ven- 
tured by and by. “You don’t feel so 
good, maybe?” 

Timmons turned slowly and looked at 
her. His face seemed older than it had, 
and parallel furrows ran up across his 
forehead from between his eyebrows. 
His mind was weary with having pur- 
sued a dozen times the same oppre ssive 
circle, the House-that-Jack-built cast in 
a sinister chain. ‘I told her that 
Brood knew; she'll tell the police that 
I told her that Brood knew, and the 
police will tell Brood that she told them 
that I told her that he knew.” And then 
came the link that hurt. ‘“‘How will I 
look—what will | say, to Brood’s inev- 
itable que stion, ‘How did you know that 
I knew?” 

He could no longer endure the young 
woman’s eyes, and turned his own away. 

“You will please wait here a little 
while,” he told her in a husky under- 
tone. “I will be back presently.” 
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He knew that he would not be back. 
He knew that all the better part of his 
nature, all the gallantry, generosity, hu- 
man sympathy, all that instinct of social 
responsibility so painstakingly incul- 
cated in him by his earlier training, had 
been crushed by the weight of circum- 
stance, and that he was deserting her. 
It was, in a sense, a failure of civiliza- 
tion, and he knew it; it was the heavy 
thought that he carried with him as he 
strode away across the littered clearing. 

Brunocetti, seeing him start, left his 
cans and came obliquely to overtake 
him, wading through the noisy débris, 
a huge and regretful shade. 

This was not what Timmons wanted. 
He was deserting Brunocetti, too, espe- 
cially Brunocetti. Moreover, although 
he had grown a bit more accustomed to 
having Brunocetti about, in the house 
and with others present, here in the 
darkness and the silence of the open 
night he found his earlier feelings coming 
back to him. 

“Oh, see here!’ he shouted to the 
young woman. “Call him back, will 
you? Yes, right away. I say—right 
aw ay! He’s to stay, too, you know.” 

He heard her voice lifted in a hail to 
the bear, clear, courageous, but yet; he 
thought, quavering just a little at the 
end. He wondered if she knew. When 
the animal had turned back in response 
to his name and resumed his foraging 
among the dumps, Timmons went on 
again, but still he could not keep from 
wondering whether she didn’t know al- 
ready; whether some misty premoni- 
tion had not already told her that she 
was being abandoned. 

“Of course,” he argued to himself, 
“she would have to know, sooner or 
later.” 

But it seemed to him especially hor- 
rible that she should know while he was 
still in sight. His pace moderated. Sit- 
ting down on an inverted kerosene -can, 
he rested his chin in a palm and peered 
back at them. 

“The bear will protect her,” he argued 
to himself. 

It was an uncommonly clear evening, 
windless and tranquil, and yet with an 
under-running tone of electricity in the 
air, the same which Brood hz ad men- 
tioned earlier in the ev ening. A curious 
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thing was happening, a phenomenon 
witnessed but rarely in these latitudes, 
the cool and lambent illumination of 
the heavens known familiarly as the 
“Northern Lights.” 

From the hor izon three-quarters of the 
way to the zenith, the sky in the north 
was pale with the streaming cones. 
Timmons thought at first that the effect 
was caused by the headlights of auto- 
mobiles on the Albany Road, and then, 
with the knowledge that it could not be 
that, there came over him a feeling of 
desolation, an illusion of a far-flung and 
negative cataclysm, precisely such as he 
used to experience when, as a boy in 
geography class, he allowed his mind to 
dwell upon the regions about the Pole. 
\s he watched, Brunocetti gave ovel 
his cans for a moment and, climbing on 
top of a rusty steam-boiler in the mid- 
dle-distance, stood poised there in sil- 
houette against the frosty conflagr ation, 
as the polar-bear had poised on the ice- 
cake on the second page of Timmons’s 
atlas, under the heading, “Zones.” 

Timmons had always wished that he 
had a sister. Especially had the longing 
for a sister been keen in those later years 
of his adolescence when he had felt that 
nobody understood him, and when he 
had imagined, with justice, that a sis- 
ter’s eyes would have been able to see 
him more nearly as he was. How often 
he had pictured them as they might 
have been—gray, level-seeing eyes, kind 
with understanding. 

Now he wondered, if he had had a 
sister like that, and if he had died, and 
his aunt and all his relatives, and if she 
had been standing in a spot as desolate 
as this and had appealed to a stranger, 
and the stranger had turned his back, 
leaving her alone—how he, her brother, 
would have felt about it. 

‘Hang take it!” he sighed. 

He got up and retraced his steps 
across the cluttered field, carrying a 
bitter sense of failure. 

“Well, you see,” he challenged, fl 
did come back. You did n't believe me 
when I told you I was coming back.’ 

She made no answer beyond touching 
his sleeve with grateful finger-tips. Per- 
haps she understood. 

“Well?” he wondered. “‘What now?” 

He remained buried in reverie, a fgure 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No 
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of hopeless irresolution. The Chanceflor 
came back to his mind, and he thought 
of him with the philosophical apathy of 
one who has little left to lose. Five 
chances to one, the Chancellor had al 
ready called at the house, rung the bell 
till he grew tired, knocked on the doo: 
to make sure, and gone away finally in 
a “‘state of mind,” as they referred to it 
among the faculty. Nevertheless, his 
common sense told him, it would be just 
as well to get back home now as prompt 
ly as possible. 

“Come!” he said. ‘Then, his eye shift- 
ing to Brunocetti, he added, firmlh 
‘But not the bear. | am going to do 
everything in my power to help you out, 
whatever it may cost me—and it may 
cost me more than you can guess. Cne 
thing | must insist upon, however, and 
that is that the bear shall remain here 
till morning, at any rate.... Tell him!” 

“Yes, sir; but, mister,” she faltered, 
“may it should be if | did tell him he 
wouldn’t mind me.” 

“We'll see to that,” Timmons assured 
her dryly, having found a length of 
clothes-line among the cans. 

They left Brunocetti tethered to the 
ruins of a soapstone tub and went away. 
Once or twice the young woman looked 
back across het shoulder, but sensing 
the other’s displeasure at this she soon 
gave it over and trudged along beside 
him with sober face and averted eyes. 
Once, when they had come some little 
distance, the animal lifted a dismal 
voice. In the brilliant night it sounded 
remarkably like the belling of a deer- 
hound. ‘The young woman opened her 
lips impulsively as if to speak, and then 
closed them again. They had come all 
the way 
fore she ventured to address him. 

“Suppose, mister, Brunocetti he may 
should come annyway. He should 
worry for that rope; he could eat it.” 

“T trust he will stay,” was all she got 
from ‘Timmons. 

Having let her in at the kitchen door, 
‘Timmons went around immediately to 
examine the porch and the front door. 


» limmons’s back fence be- 


It occurred to him that if the Chancellor 


had been there he might possibly have 
left a note pinned somewhere, telling 
what he thought of Timmons, or simply 
his card. The fact that a careful search 
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revealed nothing of this sort raised lim- 
mons’s hopes more, perhaps, than was 
warranted. At the same moment, un- 
fortunately, it renewed the question as 
to the disposition of the young woman. 

Timmons walked back slowly through 
the house thinking of this. His brain 


STOP THAT IMMEDIATELY AND COME 


was much clearer now than it had been 
in the first rush of events. Some words 
which the young woman herself had 
spoken recurred to him. 

“He has never been here at the 
house,” he ruminated, staring at the 
living-room lamp. ‘He would have no 
way of knowing. And, after all, you 
know, it’s my aunt’s house.” 





His brow cleared, and repairing to the 
kitchen he asked the young woman if 
she remembered having expressed a will- 
ingness to serve in the capacity of cook. 

“Very good,” he agreed, in response 
to her nod and the hopeful light in her 
eyes. “I shall be glad to engage your 
services till to-morrow 
morning.” 

Her eyes clouded 
again at that. “What 
you should mean, mis- 
ter, to-morrow morn- 
ing? That ain’t so 
awful long, I should 
come here to cook it.” 

“I’m _ sorry,” said 
Timmons. “And now 
let me see. As to re- 
muneration, would— 
ah—would half a dol- 
lar be too little? After 
all, | only pay my stu- 
dent-boy- -” 

She interrupted him 
with a gesture, half 
tragical. ‘*‘What 
should I care!” 

“Ve ry good!” He 
sighed, relieved at 
having gotten things 
straightened out for 
the first time, and, 
placing two silver 
quarters in her palm, 
directed her attention 
to a door beyond the 
pantry. “The ser- 
vant’s room is just 
there. And now you 
are at liberty to retire. 
I say,” he repeated 
after a moment, ob- 
serving the blankness 
of her eyes, “you are 
at liberty—that is, 
you may go to bed 
now. I am expecting 
company. And, by the way, I might 
add that | am in the habit of getting 
my own breakfast. Good night!” 

“But, mister,” she wondered, “what’s 
the sense I should be cook? Shouldn’t 
I cook it something? Ain’t you hungry?” 

“Upon my word,” said Timmons, “I 
believe 1 am. Do you know, I hadn’t 
thought- He placed a hand over his 
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MR. TIMMONS 


waistcoat with an air of discovery. “| 
haven’t had tea.” 

Another side of the subject presented 
itself to him. 

“Have you had tea?” 

She laughed. ‘“‘No, sir, I don’t drink 
it. But 1 should worry I had a swell 
breakfast, mister.” 

‘Do you mean to tell me,” Timmons 
gasped, ‘that you have not eaten since 
breakfast-time? Good heavens! And 
| declare, I don’t know whether there’s 
a thing in the house!’ His eyes wan- 
dered helplessly over the kitchen walls. 
‘There was canned corn,” he _ recol- 
lected out loud, “but a mouse ate it. 
Dear, dear!’ He gazed at the young 
woman. 

\ remarkable change had come overt 
her. It was as if the implied permission 
to cook something were a license to the 
most exhilarating optimism and vivac- 
ity; the color deepened in her cheeks; 
there was laughter in her breath, and in 
her glance a flash of coquetry which had 
nothing in particular to do with Tim- 
mons. 

‘Ah, Dio mio!”’ she cried. “You 
should never mind, leave-it-to-me! | 
could get it spaghetti and meat-balls out 
of a piece of brick; honest-to-God, I am 
such a good cook Italian style.” 

Timmons beamed, forgiving her naive 
exagge ration. All his life, till this even- 
ing, he had possessed an academic hor- 
ror of overstatement in any form; but 
it struck him as somehow different now, 
and, moreover, he was very hungry. 

‘I should like to help,” he offered. 
“Perhaps I could get you things.” 

She protested gaily. ‘‘ No, sir, mister, 
not on your life; you should sit down and 
have it a rest. Every day in my life | 
have think myself, dear me, I would 
love it if may I should be turn loose 
some time in a fine kitchen like this. 
Honest-to-God, it is grand!” 

Timmons sat down and folded his 
hands. He had a feeling that his face 
was growing pink, though for his life he 
could not say why. One reason was that 
never before had he carried on a con- 
versation with one of the opposite sex 
in precisely this key; it was not at all, 
he told himself, like talking with Miss 
Gibbs. Another was that the young 
woman’s eyes were resting on him, filmed 
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with the bright problem of where to 
he ‘gin. 

‘See here!” he cried, regaining his feet 
in the uttermost confusion. “I am sure 
I—I could See here, you need an 
apron, don’t you? IT’ll find one.” 

“You know what I wish it?” she 
mused, her eyes still warm and misty 
on the chair where he had been. “I 
wish it Brunocetti should be here, too, 
and lay behind the stove.” 

Timmons turned on his heel and 
stalked into the pantry. He was in the 
act of rummaging the drawer under the 
bread-board, where he seemed to remem- 
ber his aunt had kept such things as 
aprons, when a cry reached him from the 
kitchen. 

“Oh, mister, ecco! It is all the same 
ay a prayer should be answered! Look 

, Brunocetti he has come back!” 

"He smoothed out the things in the 
drawer and returned it to its place be- 
fore he allowed himself to go back into 
the kitchen. He found himself calm; so 
calm, indeed, that it troubled him, who 
had always till now considered Stoicism 
as an evasion of facts and Fatalism as 
an attempted justification of sloth. 

“Where,” he asked, “is the animal?” 

The young woman’s hand fluttered 
toward the space between the gas-range 
and the wall, where Brunocetti, worn 
out with his adventures in the dump, 
had relapsed into a slumber little short 
of marvelous, considering his cramped 
position and the short time he had been 
there. 

Timmons sat down and studied the 
situation, taking care to avoid the 
other’s eyes, which remained fixed upon 
him with the light of one who hopes 
against hope. 

“In the first place,” he said, “he isn’t 
asleep at all. l can see one of his eyes 
open, just there under his left paw. In 
the second place, a bear like that, going 
around among people as he does, ought 
to be taught the value of a rope. I see 
that he has chewed it in two. And in 
the third place, I refuse to be made a 
fool!” 

This was sensible enough. Its only 
weakness seemed to be that it failed to 
get him anywhere in particular. Every- 
thing he had undertaken to-night had 
the same weakness, however. He 
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thought of that. His mind ran back 
over the succession of his failures since 
he had first remarked Brunocetti beside 
the garbage-pail and mistaken him for a 
dog. He remembered he had thought 
of “Emperor,” the Bluboats’ old dog, at 


the time, and that reminded him now of 


the Bluboats. 

“Why, | know what I’ll do,” he an- 
nounced. Getting up, he grasped the 
chewed end of the rope which trailed 
across the floor and pulled strongly, at 
the same time calling: “‘“Come! Come, 
I s ay there 

[here is no truer maxim than the one 
about familiarity and contempt. ‘Tim- 
mons was not at all afraid of Brunocetti 
now, especially when he observed the 
dism: iy in Brunoce tti’ $¢€ ye S. W hic h, pro- 
truding slightly from the pressure about 
his neck, clung despairingly to his mis- 
tress. 

“Tell him to come,” Timmons re- 
quested her. 

“But oh, mister!” she temporized. 
She clasped her hands tightly at her 
bosom and some of the color left her face. 

limmons looked about him, and his 
eyes chancing upon the discarded pota- 
to-masher under the table, he picked it 
up. The effect of this act upon Bruno- 
cetti was as immediate as it was de- 
sirable; with only a last whimper 
toward his distracted mistress, he came 
out at the end of the rope, and from that 
moment he was as completely unde 
limmons’s control as though he had never 
known any other. 

limmons turned back in the stoop for 
a last word of advice. 

‘By the way, | shall return shortly. 
But should any one chance to come dur- 
ing my absence, please remember that 
you are my Aunt Rose’s cook, will you? 
Very good.” 

With Brunocetti on a slack leash, Tim- 
mons got out through the gap in the 
back fence once more, but this time, 
instead of striking directly into the 
hinterland of the Bonaria Addition, he 
bore to the left and climbed the ascent 
leading to the Bluboats’ mansion. Once 
or twice he gave the bear a jerk which 
was not necessary, and during the latter 
half of his journey he whistled to him- 
self, a habit in which he had not indulged 
for some years. 


Arriving at the clean sward at the 
crest of the plate au, he was taken aback 
at sight of so many lights glowing in the 
windows, till he recollected Mr. Blu- 
boat’s words about Mrs. Bluboat and the 
few young people she was having in 
that evening. Mr. Bluboat had said 
it was very informal, but Timmons 
knew from experience what that 
amounted to. He realized that it would 
not do to go up to the door, leading 
Brunocetti, with so many young folks 
about, especially young women. Yet, 
on the i hand, he felt a little shaky 
about tying the bear out and going 
alone, with the recollection so vivid in 
his mind of Brunocetti’s way with ropes. 

Dancing was in progress within, and 
several couples were taking the air on the 
broad porch. 
they could see him. ‘There was no proba- 
bility in the world that they could see 
either him or Brunocetti, but something 
made him withdraw to the edge of the 
lawn, and then, taking advantage of 
shrubs, fountains, and the like, get him- 
self and his charge around into the 
deeper obscurity toward the rear of the 
house. 

He wanted to see Mr. Bluboat; he 
had fully intended to ask Mr. Bluboat’s 
permission. |immons was not the kind 
to do a thing like that without asking, 
even though he knew it would be quite 
all right with Mr. Bluboat. 

“Emperor's” old kennel stood where 
it had always stood, beside the garage. 
It was not a dog-house in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for the Bluboats did 
not do things that way. It had been 
designed by an architect in the city, a 
friend of Mr. Bluboat’s, and, in its final 
consummation, built of the same stone, 
roofed with the same red tiling, and 
closed by a bronze-hinged door of the 
same style, it formed a kind of flying- 
buttress to the garage itself, a housing 
for a creature beloved of a family which 
could afford to express its affection in a 
substantial way. 

As has been said, Timmons would 
have preferred to ask Mr. Bluboat, but 
while Brunocetti remained on his hands 
it seemed impossible to get into commu- 
nication with Mr. Bluboat without 
throwing the whole house into confusion. 
He might do it, and ask Mr. Bluboat 


Timmons wondered if 
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afterward. Timmons had taken pre- 
serves from the pantry shelf in his child- 
hood days under precisely the same sort 
of an agreement with himself. 

It was well that he had brought the 
potato-masher with him, absent-minded 
as the act had been, for Brunocetti reso- 
lutely refused to approach the 
kennel till Timmons got be- 
hind him with the weapon. 
Even so, he went grudgingly, 
and would have fairly balked 
when he had got half through 
the doorway had Timmons not 

carried things with a_ rush, 
and, belaboring him trom the 
rear with boot-heel and mash- 
er, put a period to it all by 
slamming the door on _ his 
protest. 

It had never occurred to 
Timmons that the bear would 
take on so at his imprison- 
ment. For a moment he feared 
that the door would be broken 
down, and the tumult from 
within, muffled as it was, 
sounded as though a dozen 
bears were cornered in the lit- 
tle space instead of one. It 
rather frightened ‘Timmons. 
As he turned away along the 
edge of the yard, consternation 
got the better of his conscience 
for the moment, and he would 
have put off asking Mr. Blu- 
boat till morning and _ got 
home as fast as he could had 
he not almost run the good- 
natured broker down in the 
gloom of the front lawn, where 
he stood smoking and gazing 
at the merrymakers on the 
porch. 

Mr. Bluboat fell back a step, 
removed the cigar from his 
mouth, and peered uneasily at 
the intruder. 

Good Lord!” h 
it?” 
“It’s 1,’ Timmons told him. 
“David? Well, you did give me a 
start for a second. I’m glad you've de- 
cided to come up, though. It “Il do you 
no end of good to get away from all that 
worry and mess about the what-you- 
may-call-it. You know, | thought you 
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Come 
girl, 


were kind of queer this evening. 
on 1n I'll get 
don’t worry.” 

“No, no,’ limmons 
holding him back by 
that. It’s It’s 
quite.” 


now. you a pretty 
interrupted, 
‘It’s not 


matter, 


al sleeve. 


anothe I 
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Bluboat’s 


more 


Sensing the change in Mr. 
expression, he became even 
fused. His doubts redoubled. 

“You remember the dog!” 
dered. 

“Oh! 
mean?” 

“Yes. 
know, 
there.” 


con- 
1e floun- 


‘Emperor’? That died, you 


kennel, 
It’s 
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“Yes?” 

“I'd be terribly obliged if you would 
let me have the kennel for the night.” 

“So!” he murmured, nodding gravely. 

“| know it’s rather nervy,” Timmons 
protested, “my bringing a bear up 
here. The animal came to my house, 
and, hang take it!—it’s awkward. The 
Chancellor is to call.” 


“Oh,” sighed Mr. Bluboat. “The 
Chancellor—about the plant?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Well—let me see. I'll have to think 


this over. In the mean time, come and 
see the people for a second. Ella!” 
he called across the lawn to Mrs. Blu- 
boat, who was talking with a party of 
young folks on the steps. 

As they moved toward her, Mr. Blu- 
boat advised him: “I wouldn’t mention 
the bear if | were you. You know how 
women are.” 

Mrs. Bluboat welcomed him. She 
was of that type, intelligent rather than 
intellectual, from whose ranks are 
drawn the best home-makers and host- 
esses among the commuting classes. 

Good evening, David,” she greeted 
him. “So glad you could come. You 
know Miss Vincey?” 

Timmons felt heavy inside, partly 
because’ everything seemed to be getting 
off the track, and partly because he knew 
Miss Vincey very well indeed, having 
sat out dances with her for years. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, faintly. 

Upon this occasion, however, he was 
not destined to sit out a dance with Miss 
Vincey. It was his host who rescued him 
with a slap on the back and a wag of the 
head at Mrs. Bluboat. Mr. Bluboat 
knew well enough what Timmons needed. 

“Not to-night, Ella. David’s my 

uest to-night. David, you know 
proto Ladd?” 

Seeing by his face that he did, Mr. 
Bluboat cried, “Wait here and I'll bring 

er.” 

It seemed a strange whimsey of fate 
that it should be on this wild night, with 
everything turned upside down and the 
Chancellor looming nearer and nearer 
in his mental background, that Tim- 
mons was to have the opportunity of 
dancing with Leonora Ladd. He had 


always thought of Leonora as glittering 
shoulders. He had watched her, while 
sitting out dances with young women 
less popular, from the corners of his eyes, 
for Timmons, like every other human 
being alive, had his wild moments. 

He perceived her now through the 
door, coming across the hall on the arm 
of Mr. Bluboat, who whispered earnestly 
in her ear. She smiled at him. 

Timmons felt weak and pale. He was 
certain he was going to make a mess of 
it. He knew that he ought to go home. 
He knew, above all, that he ought to 
make sure about the bear before he did 
anything else. 

Leonora Ladd spoke to him gra- 
ciously, extending a white hand. He 
turned on Mr. Bluboat. 

“It’s —it’s all right, 
‘Emperor’s’ kennel?” 

Mrs. Bluboat, who had been talking 
with somebody to his left, shifted her 
eyes to Timmons. 

“What about ‘Emperor’s’ kennel?” 
she asked, looking from ‘Timmons to 
her husband and back again with a trace 
of anxiety. 

Mr. Bluboat hastened to explain. 
“Nothing, Ella. Nothing at all. David 
was just thinking of getting a dog to- 
morrow, and he wondered if he might 
keep him in ‘Emperor’s’ old kennel for 
a day or so. That’s all.” 

Mrs. Bluboat seemed relieved. 
of course. 


then — about 


“Oh, 
I thought it might have been 
something about to-night. You know 
| had Frank make up a bed for ‘ Butter’ 
in the kennel to-night. She’s always 
so nervous with company in the house.” 

Timmons was somehow conscious that 
Leonora Ladd still faced him, smiling, 
waiting, her white hand and arm still 
reaching out in perspective from those 
glittering shoulders. So he remembered 
her afterward, vivid against a_back- 
ground of blurred objects and misty 
faces. 

“Tm ill,” he said. 

He got down the steps and walked 
away till he got beyond reach of the 
lights. Then he turned and ran toward 
the rear of the house, telling himself 
over and over that one dog more or less 
in the world didn’t really matter. 


[T© BE CONTINUED.| 
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Fuss and Feathers 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


See he wee ?ROBABLY we have no 
& AS Ya Si ) other familiar birds 
i 2 keyed up to the same 
) degree of intensity as 
; the house - wren. He 

LGN )}seems to be the one 
DEL INN <2 bird whose cup of life is 
jw ays overflowing. The wren is habitu- 
ally either in an ecstasy of delight or of 
rage. He probably gets on the nerves 
of more persons than any other of our 
birds. He is so shrilly and overflow- 
ingly joyous, or else so sharply and 
harshly angry and pugnacious—a lyrical 
burst one minute, and a volley of chiding, 
staccato notes the next. More restless 
than the wind, he is a tiny dynamo of 
bird energy. From his appearance in 
May till his last brood is out in mid- 
summer, he repeats his shrill, hurried 
little strain about ten times a minute for 
about ten hours a day, and cackles and 
chatters between-times. He expends 
enough energy in giving expression to 
his happiness, or vent to his anger, in 
the course of each day to carry him half- 
way to the Gulf. He sputters, he chat- 
ters, he carols, he excites the wrath 
of bluebirds, phoebes, orioles, robins; he 
darts into holes; he bobs up in unex- 
pected places; he nests in old hats, in 
dinner-pails, in pumps, in old shoes, 
Give him a twig and a feather and a hole 
in almost anything, and his cup is full. 
How absurdly happy he is over a few 
dry twigs there in that box, and his 
little freckled mate sitting upon her 
eggs! His throat swells and throbs as 
if he had all the winds of Boreas im- 
prisoned in it, and the little tempest of 
joy in there rages all the time. His song 
goes off as suddenly as if some one had 
touched a spring, or switched on a cur- 
rent. If feathers can have a feathered 
edge, the wren has it. 

“What bird is that?” asked an invalid 
wife, seated on the porch near a wren- 
box. “Is it never still, and never 
silent? It gets on my nerves.” 






“Neither still nor silent long at a 
time,” replied her husband, “except 
when asleep.” 

It repeats its song at least six thou- 
sand times a day for two or three 
months, at hes same time that it brings 
many scores of insects to feed its young. 
But this activity does not use up all the 
energy of the wren. He gets rid of some 
of the surplus in building cock or sham 
nests in every unoccupied bird-box near 
him. He fills the cavities up with 
twigs, and I have even seen him carry 
food into these sham nests, playing that 
he had young there. Repeatedly I have 
seen him doing it, holding in his beak 
the while a small green worm or some 
such dainty. Not even these activities 
use up all his energy—it overflows in his 
shaking and vibrating wings while in song. 

The song of the house-wren is rather 
harsh and shrill, far inferior as a musical 
performance to that of the winter wren. 
The songs of the two differ as their 
nests differ, or as soft, green moss and 
feathers differ from dry twigs and a 
little dry grass. A truly sylvan strain is 
that of the winter wren, suggesting deep, 
wildwood solitudes, while that of the 
house-wren is more in keeping with the 
noise and clatter of the farm and door- 
yard. He begins singing by four o’clock 
in the morning, and for the first hour 
hardly stops to take breath, and all the 
forenoon the pauses between his volleys 
of notes are of but a few seconds. 

I find that there are good bird ob- 
servers who accuse the wren of destroy- 
ing the eggs of other birds. I have no 
first-hand evidence that such is a fact, 
but the hostility of several other species 
of birds toward the wren gives color to 
the charge. Why, for instance, should 
the phoebe-bird make a ,Savage drive at 
him, if she has not some old score of 
that kind to wipe out? Or the song- 
sparrow chase him into a vine or a bush 
and keep him a prisoner there for a few 
moments, as I have seen him do? 
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As I was sitting on the platform of the 
fruit-house one morning, watching the 
wood-thrushes at nest-building, there 
was a rustle of wings almost at my elbow, 
and the snapping of a phoebe’s beak. | 
turned in time to see a brown speck 
darting under the floor, and a pheebe- 
bird close on to its heels. The speck 
was a wren, and the phoebe was driving 
for it viciously. How spitefully her 
beak did snap! As the wren eluded her, 
phoebe turned quickly and disappeared 
down the hill where she had a nest on a 
rafter in the lower fruit-house. 

This season there are four wrens’ 
nests about my place, in boxes and hol- 
low limbs which we have put up, and 
three bluebirds’ nests. The wrens and 
the bluebirds often come in collision; 
mainly, I think, because they are rivals 
for the same nesting sites. “The bluebird 
with all his soft, plaintive notes has a 
marked vein of pugnacity in him, and 
is at times a lively “scrapper”’; and the 
wren is no “peace-at-any-price”’ bird, 
and will stand up for his nights very 
bravely against his big, blue-coated 
rival. 

Late one afternoon when I| was busy 
in the garden near the end of the vine- 
yard where there was a bird-box, | 
suddenly heard the loud, emphatic note 
of a bluebird mingled with the chiding 
cackle and chatter of a house-wren. 
saw the bluebird dive savagely at the 
wren and drive him into a_ currant- 
bush, where he would scold and “sass 
back,” and then break out in a shrill, 
brief song. Presently a female oriole 
came and joined the bluebird in_per- 
secuting the wren, which answered back 
from its safe retreat in the bushes 
with harsh chatter and snatches of tan- 
talizing song. The bluebird took up his 
stand on the grape-post that me aH 
the bird-box in which the wren had ; 
nest, and from this outlook he grew ~_ 
quent in his denunciation of wrens. His 
loud, rapid voice and the answering 
cackle of the wren attracted the atten- 
tion of their bird neighbors. Four robins 
came, one aftex another, and perched on 
the tops of surrounding posts, silent 
but interested spectators. A male oriole 
came, a cat-bird came, two song-spar- 
rows came, and then a male goldfinch 
perched near by. The birds were evi- 
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dently curious to know what all this 
loud altercation was about—very human 
in this respect. 

After the bluebird had eased his mind 
a little about wrens, he dropped down to 
the box, and, clinging to the entrance 
to the nest, looked in. Instantly the 
wren was on his back, scolding excitedly. 
The bluebird turned to seize him, but 
was not quick enough, and there was a 
brown streak, with a blue streak close 
behind it, to the nearest currant-bush, 
in which the wren again chattered and 
sang in derision. ‘The bluebird again 
resumed his perch above the nest and 
was louder and more emphatic than ever 
in his protests. It was really very amus- 
ing to see the bluebird stand up so 
straight there on the post, like a stump 
orator, delivering his phillipic against 
the wren. His whole bearing and tone 
expressed indignation and an outraged 
sense of justice. I fancied him saying: 
“My friends and neighbors, I want to 
bear witness before you of the despicable 
character of this chattering, skulking, 
impudent house-wren. He is an intol- 
erable nuisance. He crosses my path 
daily. Every honest bird hates him. He 
fills up the boxes he cannot occupy with 
his rubbish, and assaults me if I look 
into them and criticize his conduct. 
He is sly and meddlesome, and a dis- 
turber of the peace. He has the man- 
ners of a blackguard and the habits of 
a thief and a despoiler. His throat and 
tongue are brass, and his song is as 
harsh as the dry twigs he makes his 
nest of. [ ask you to join me in putting 
him down.” His audience listened and 
looked on with interest, I will not say 
with amusement. The humor of the 
situation probably appealed to me alone. 
The birds were only anxious to find out 
if a possible common danger threatened 
them all. But to me the situation had 
an element of comedy in it, and made 
me laugh in spite of myself. 

Again the bluebird snared to look 
into that hole, and as quick as a flash 
the wren was on his back. Whether or 
not he used his sharp beak, I could not 
tell, as the assailed turned upon his as- 
sailant so quickly; but not quick enough 
to get in a counter-stroke. The vines 
and bushes were again a house of safety 
for the wren. Three or four times the 
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bluebird asserted his natural right to 
look into any hole or cavity he had a 
mind to, and each time the wren denied 
that right in the way I have described. 
But such jangles among the birds are 
usually brief. One by one the spectators 
flew away; and finally the chief actor in 
the little drama flew away, and the wren 
warbled in a strain of triumph. 

The next day I discovered that the 
wren had only begun building a nest in 
the box, probably a cock nest. One 
thing arrested my attention; the box 
had a big crack in it from the entrance 
nearly to the bottom, this crack the 
wren had evidently essayed to stop with 
twigs. At first sight my impression was 
that the twigs had accidentally got 
caught in the crack in the bird’s effort 
to get them into the nest. But after 
carefully considering the matter, I see 
I must credit him with a purpose to 
mend his house. He had first put two 
small twigs into the crack and then fin- 
ished the job with a much larger twig, 
eight inches long, which closed the open- 
ing very effectively. This last twig was 
larger and longer than wrens ever use in 
their nests. It was a very clever stroke. 

I think the male wrens have sham 
battles as well as sham nests; they 
must work off their superfluous anima- 
tion in some way. For hours one early 
July afternoon two males, one of w hom 
had a cock nest a few yards below me in 

i box on a grape-post, and the other 
a few yards above me in a box on the 
corner of the veranda, amused and de- 
layed me in my eager reading of the war 
news (the British had just begun their 
great aden | in France) by engaging 
in what appeared to be a most deter- 
mined song contest from their respective 
perches a few yards apart. How their 
throats were convulsed! Under what 
pressure of iealousy or rivalry they did 
hurl shrill defiance at each other in 
that, to me, languid summer afternoon! 
Back and forth, back and forth, went the 
voluble challenges, the birds facing each 
other with drooping wings and throb- 
bing breasts. The grape-post wren 
seemed to be in the most aggressive 
mood. When he could stand it no longer 
he would dart up the hill at his opponent 
on the low branch of a maple, who 
never stood to his guns, and the two 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 804.—109 
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would make a brown streak in a wide 
circle around the maples and the study, 
and down the hill around the summer- 
house, keeping just so far apart, and 
never actually coming to blows. Then 
they would take up their old positions 
and renew the vocal contest with the 
same spirit as before, till one of them was 
again carried off his feet and hurled 
aaa at his rival on the maple branch. 
Round and round they would go, 
squeaking and chattering, but never 
ruffing a feather. Hour after hour, 
with brief intervals, and at times day 
after day, these two little hot but happy 
spirits played the comedy of this mimic 
war. It was not even a tempest in a 
teapot; it was tempest in a nut-shell, 
but there was a vast deal of nature in it 
for all that. Both birds simply over- 
flowed with the emotions proper to the 
season and the conditions. The mate 
of the grape-post bird had a nest in a 
box farther down the hill, where the 
care of her young occupied her most of 
her time. She scolded as only wrens 
can scold when I went poking about her 
box, but my poking about the box of 
the male did not agitate the owner at 
all. I tried to explore the inside with my 
finger, but found it apparently packed 
full of twigs. I had often seen the bird 
enter it and disappear for some mo- 
ments, but my finger found no vacant 
space. Then one day I saw the female 
enter it, much to the joy and loud 
acclaim of her mate. I finally saw her 
carry in fine spears of dry grass. To 
clear up the mystery I took off the top 
of the box, and found that there was 
barely room enough between its top 
and the twigs for a body the size of my 
finger to squeeze in, and enter a small, 
deep pocket in one corner which the 
cock had cunningly arranged. He had 
made sure that no bird larger than a 
wren—no usurping bluebird nor med- 
dling English sparrow—could gain en- 
trance—and as for inquisitive wrens, he 
could meet them at an advantage. Then 
I examined the lower box, where the 
young were, and which had an opening 
large enough for a high-hole, or a great- 
crested fly-catcher, and. found that the 
foresighted little creatures had used the 
same tactics here—they had built a 
barricade of twigs in front of the nest, 
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which could be entered by the wrens 
only by a close squeeze. Artful little 
people, I said, living joyous and inten- 
sive lives, and as full of character and 
spirit as an egg is full of meat. 

This little bird loves to be near your 
house, but give it a chance and it will 
come inside of it and nest in the room 
you occupy. I knew of a pair that came 
through a screen door left ajar, into a 
room on the second floor of a famous inn 
in the valley of the Rondout, and built 
a nest on the sash behind a heavy 
green window-curtain—a real nest on 
one side of the door where the brood 
was raised, and a cock or dummy nest 
on the other side. The room was occu- 
pied by a well-known woman artist and 
writer who seems to have extended a 
hearty welcome to the little feathered 
intruders. They seem to have cultivated 
her, sitting on the corner of her table 
when she was at work, and chattering 
and singing to her in the most pointed 
manner. The people in the house who 
knew of the situation were not slow in 
coming to the conclusion that the birds 
recognized in the artist a kindred spirit, 
and were drawn to her as they are not 
to other people. The case is at least a 
suggestive one. I can relate but one 
somewhat analogous experience from my 
own life—remotely analogous, I may 
say, as | was not alone concerned in the 
case and the bird involved was not a 
wren. Some years ago, while on a visit 
to friends in one of the large cities of the 
western part of New York State, some 
members of a bird club and one or two 
officials of the city government drove 
me about through the various parks. 
We came to a park where there was a 
small aviary, a space thirty or forty feet 
square, inclosed by wire netting. In 
this cage were a number of our common 
birds, but the one that made a lasting 
impression upon me, and upon all who 
accompanied me, was a fox-sparrow. 
No sooner had we paused before the 
big cage than a strange excitement 
seemed to seize this bird, and it began 
flying from one end of the inclosure to 
the other, clinging for a moment to the 
wires at each end, and singing in the 
most ecstatic manner, and by its enthu- 
siasm kindling one or two other birds 
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into song. I had heard the fox-sparrow 
many times, but never before one that 
approached this one in power and brill- 
iancy. It sang in a strain varied and 
copious beyond compare—a kind of 
musical frenzy. ‘The man in charge said 
he had never heard it sing before, nor 
had any of my companions. I saw at 
once that the thought in all minds was 
that the bird was singing to me; that 
it had recognized me as a bird-lover. 
There were other bird-lovers in the 
company. ‘There is, of course, some 
other explanation of the extraordinary 
performance, but what it is no one 
could suggest. There was nothing strik- 
ing or unusual in the appearance of any 
of us, yet our presence seemed to act 
like fire to a fuse, and that one bird was 
the rocket that astonished us all. It 
darted about the inclosure as if its joy 
was uncontrollable, and sang in a spirit 
to match. I venture to say that none 
of those present will ever forget the 
incident. The more I thought about it 
the more it impressed me. I have 
never observed that the birds, or other 
wild creatures, behave in any way ex- 
ceptional toward me, or toward any one 
else. The legends in the old literature 
of the power of certain saintly persons, 
like St. Francis of Assissi, over the 
birds and animals, I look upon as legend 
merely. The movements, the tones of 
the voice, the expression of the face, all 
play a part in the impression we make 
upon man or beast. I have always been 
successful in handling bees, because I 
am not afraid of bees, and go among 
them as if I had a right there. I am 
successful in making friends with dogs, 
because I show no suspicion toward 
them, and, as it were, extend the hand 
of fellowship. But the case of the fox- 
sparrows is the single incident I can 
recall that might be interpreted, in the 
spirit of the old legends, as showing 
special sympathy and understanding be- 
tween man and birds. The incident of 


the woman artist with the wrens nesting 
in her room is of the same character. 
Such things may afford hints of some 
psychic condition, some community of 
mind between the human and the ani- 
mal, as yet but little understood, but 
they are far from convincing. 
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BY STEWART 


oS Q Se or 2EWIS paced the bridge 
REG) and gazed upon the 


§ x ¥ glake. He w as armed 
cal § aS with a 22-caliber re- 
7 BA peating rifle which oc- 

oe \ casionally he let off 

{TSE whenever one of the 

huge fish, floating belly up, came within 

range. At such times he turned out the 
whole magazine, and when he succeeded 
in puncturing the swollen carcass, he 
evidenced a disproportionate and savage 





joy. The 22-caliber rifle and the fish 
were his only nervous outlets, and Lewis 
was near explosion. The calm of his 


demeanor was supreme—and hollow. 

He had good reason. The sweatbath 
atmosphere, for one thing; the ultra- 
violet rays of a vertical sun, for another; 
an ill-charted, little navigated, rock- 
strewn coast for a third; hippos that 
blew violently to make one jump, a full 
deckload of native passengers, and a 
native crew that after two years’ train- 
inz remained sweetly convinced that 
“do-it-now” was a motto never con- 
ceived for Africa, even on a steamboat. 
By long practice Lewis had become 
fairly expert at foreseeing contingencies. 
He could issue his orders far enough 
ahead—like shooting cross-flying ducks. 
But when the unexpected happened— 
some day would come a real emergency 
demanding instant action, and then— 
O Lord—! 

Lewis punctured his eighth fish, sent 
the remaining pellets in his magazine at 
a cynical crocodile, and laid the weapon 
in its rack. Behind him the steersman 
leaned on the wheel. The steersman’s 
head was shaved like a fancy hedge; he 
wore a jam-pot in the distended lobe 
of one ear and a tobacco-tin in the other; 
glistening with oil, his naked, red-brown 
skin set off pleasingly his necklets and 
armlets of polished brass; a bead band 
encircled his waist. He manipulated the 
wheel indifferently with hands or pre- 
hensile toes. He was quite a good steers- 
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man, but Lewis gazed on him with 
distaste. 

“When we go between the islands,” 
he said in the Swahili language, “‘keep 
the white float on the left-hand side. 
Understand?” 

“Yes, bwana,” replied the steersman 

“T wouldn’t bet on it, you blighter,” 
muttered Lewis, making his way aft 
along the raised platform that con- 
tinued the level of the brid ze. This was 
covered by a double awning. On it 
stood a table and a number of lazy 
chairs of teakwood. Here in a little 
upper world above the welter of freight 
and natives dwelt day and night con- 
tinuously whatever white men might be 
aboard. 

It was this morning occupied by a 
single individual, a bearded man with a 
quick, dancing eye. He had come 
aboard at Balaka accompanied by a 
number of elephant tusks, a small pile 
of battered baggage, and two native 
servants. Evidently he knew the ropes, 
for he made his way promptly to the 


upper quarters, and established himself 


in comfort. 

“We may as well have tiffin,” said 
Lewis, dropping heavily into a chair. 
“We're out of the rocks.” He filled and 
lighted a pipe. Two or three deep 
puffs seemed to calm him. “Nothing 
ahead for an hour but the passage be- 
tween the islands. And that’s simple. 
One mud bar, but last passage | dropped 
a buoy on that. Rather proud of that 
buoy—first on the lake!” 

The elephant-hunter nodded without 
speaking. Lewis went on with the volu- 
bility of a nervous man. 

“Ought to chart this lake properly. 
Ne excuse for letting us barge along 
regardless. Boy!” he shouted, “ete 
chakula maramoja!”’ 

While awaiting the arrival of lunch 
in accord with this last command, he 
leaned back gazing at the passing shores. 

They were high, barren, untropical 
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looking, with rocky points reaching far 
out and indentations reaching deep in. 
On the rocks crocodiles sunned them- 
selves. The smoke of villages arose 
inland, and the brush weirs and dugout 
canoes of the native fishermen could be 
seen. On the other side was the open 
lake, like an ocean. 

The ship’s prow swung. She headed 
for what was apparently the solid shore. 
At the last moment a portion of the 
latter detached itself to disclose a pas- 
sage. Lewis arose and stepped forward 
for a look. 

*“My buoy is there right enough,” he 
reported with satisfaction. “Great re- 
lief!” 

The shores drew near, closed around 
them. Beehive roofs of native thatched 
huts could be seen, and blotches of dull 
color that would prove to be compact 
herds of humped cattle. A black boy 
dressed in a single gownlike garment of 
spotless white climbed the companion 

carrying a tray. 

“Tiffin!” cried Lewis with satisfaction. 

The ship stopped short with a dull 
thud. Under the impact the black boy 
plunged across the deck and plastered 
his trayful of food against the back of 
the pilot-house. Lewis and the elephant- 
hunter fell out of their chairs, which 
tipped over on top of them. There 
ensued a dense silence, almost immedi- 
ately broken by a pandemonium of 
shrieks and yells from * lower deck. 

White with fury, Lewis scrambled to 
his feet and in three bounds was inside 
the pilot-house and at the helmsman’s 
throat. 

“You black imp of the devil!” he 
yelled in English. “You just wouldn’t 
do as you were told, would you! Why 
didn’t you do as I told you?” he cried 
in Swahili. His voice cracked to a treble 
with released hysteria. The helmsman, 
his eyes protruding, was incapable of 
replying. Lewis continued to shake and 
throttle him. Finally the elephant- 
hunter intervened. 

“Better drop it,” he advised, quietly, 
putting his hand on Lewis’s shoulder. 
**Go see what’s happened to your ship.” 

Lewis stared at him with wild eyes. 
The effort he made over himself was 
visible. After a few seconds his hands 
relaxed. 
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“You're quite right, of course,” he 
said, his voice again under the vibrant, 
nervous control of a man overstrained. 
“Thank you.” 

He dove for the lower decks, where 
the confusion had increased. The ele- 
phant-hunter hitched a chair to the 
bridge rail where he could see. Inside 
the pilot-house the helmsman was gasp- 
ing for breath and feeling his throat. 

Lewis went to work ably and method- 
ically. The elephant-hunter reflected 
that no doubt he was the man for the 
job, even if the job was “getting” him. 
In dealing with excited natives excite- 
ment only adds fuel. Outwardly Lewis 
was perfectly calm, but it was the calm 
of a capped artesian well. In his hand 
he carried a kiboko—the hippopotamus- 
hide whip of the country. Order re- 
stored, he began the necessary labor. 
The Gwendolin had thrust her nose high 
up on a mud-bank. Reversed engines 
accomplished little. Lewis began pa- 
tiently to shift cargo. Dozens of native 
canoes gathered about. 

Becoming bored, the elephant-hunter 
returned to his reclining-chair. There 
he smoked for a time, then fell asleep. 

He was awakened three hours later 
by the return of the captain. The latter 
fell heavily into his arm-chair and 
shouted for lime-juice and sparklets. 
The elephant-hunter opened his eyes. 
Observing this, Lewis broke forth. 

“T ask you, as a man,” he cried, “can 
you top this? What do you suppose 
happened? These bounders of local nig- 
gers moved my buoy’ about a hundred 
feet to the southeast! And what for?” 
—Lewis’s voice rose to a treble—‘to 
hitch their bally fishing-canoes to! Oh, 
that’s right; laugh, damn you!’ He 
gulped down his drink, lit his pipe, and 
subsided to mutterings. 

The Gzwendolin, her nose somewhat 
in the air pending the shifting back of 
the cargo, was again plowing ahead. 
Gradually Lewis calmed down. 

“Now I’m delayed four good hours,” 
he grumbled. “There’s no keeping even 


in this country! I’ve got to stop in for 
the night at Trabanga. Beastly hole!” 
“No navigation at night? 
the elephant-hunter. 
“Navigation at night!” Lewis laughed 
bitterly, scorning more specific reply. 
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At dusk the ship swung past a low 
boulder point and into a bay narrow as 
a river, but reaching inland at least two 
miles. The water was deep. At the 
lower end were a narrow beach and a 
jungle of cocoanut-palms from which 
smoke arose. A rickety wharf, extend- 
ing fifty feet, was blanketed by a sturdy, 
stubby side-wheel steamer. 

“There’s Heine,” remarked Lewis, 
with a mixture of pleasure and vexation. 
“Dutchman—German—runs that tub 
of a Hohenzollern around the lake. Trade 
rival and all that sort of thing. Look at 
him hogging the whole jetty. Move? 
Not he! Now I'll have to anchor. More 
row and trouble and fuss! Hell!” 

“Regular German swine, eh?” said the 
ivory-hunter. 

“Heine? No; he’s a good sort. We'll 
have a good evening. I suppose he did 
get there first, and there isn’t room for 
but one of us at a time. Well, to get 
at it!” 

They got at it. By dint of shrieks, 
yells, blows, and arguments conducted 
at length in the very face of pressing 


necessity the Baganda mates translated 
Lewis’s commands—pleadings, rather— 
into action. The anchor splashed over- 
board. Except that the Gwendolin was 
hfty yards from the place selected, that 
the apparatus had twice jammed, that 
the fluke had gouged five feet of paint 
and slivers from the bow, and that the 
rush of the anchor-chain had carried 
overboard three native bundles and a 
chair, all was well. Lewis wiped his 
streaming brow, with a long, trembling 
sigh of relief. He sat down limply. 

“Must get hold of myself!” he mut- 
tered. 

The elephant-hunter: was eying him 
with entire understanding. 

“You need some chuck,” he said. 
“Remember, we got no tiffin.” 

“Heine will have us over shortly,” 
replied Lewis. 

Dusk was falling, and the hills to the 
westward were rising in silhouette. In 
the jungle fires were gleaming. Drums 
began to throb dully and people to 
chant. A light shone in the Hohenzollern 
upper cabin as the door opened. A very 
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fat man emerged and waddled to the 
rail. 

“Wie geht’s, Johnny!” he roared, ina 
voice that broke through all the com- 
pact stillnesses and minor cadences of 
the tropical evening. “‘Coom on ofer! 
Chakula iss ready!” 

They rowed over to the rickety pier 
and clambered aboard. The Hohenzol- 
lern did not differ greatly from the 
Gwendolin in general arrangement, and 
they ascended immediately to the wide 
platform-like upper deck. There the 
fat man greeted them. He was rotund 
rather than obese, his complexion was 
baby pink, his blond hair rose en brosse, 
and his heavy mustache fell naturally 
over his lips. Lewis and the elephant- 
hunter were each of them welcomed by 
a soft, moist hand-clasp. 

“It iss goot to see you!” cried Heine, 
his chubby face wreathed in smiles. 
“This iss lonely business. Sit down! 
Sit down! Lete chakula!” he roared to 
the steward standing not three feet 
away. 

Lewis sank gratefully into the lazy- 
chair. “Lonesome, yes; I believe you 
and agerav ating—O Lord! These nig- 
gers! 

‘Niggers? Yes; but they are stupid 
children,” agreed the German, com- 
fortably. 

“And malicious 
bitterness. 

“Malicious? So?” replied Heine in 
some surprise. “But that I had not 
thought.” 

The steward brought the evening 
meal and they ate, while the thick dark- 
ness drew close about them, and the 
tropic stars flared clear, and the twink- 
ling fires took on a tinge of red. 

They had soup, curry, yams, baked 
bananas, and coffee. 

“One cannot drink beer!” sighed 
Heine; “that | haf found. And whisky 
is bad. But here are goot cigars! 

They talked of various topics, the 
commonplaces of everyday life—how the 
crops of n’jugu nuts were coming on, the 
prospects of cattle quarantine being de- 
clared in the Ikorongo district, the best 
routes from one point to another, the 
spread of sleeping sickness, the quality 
of lubricating oil, the price of ivory, the 
scarcity of labor, the chances for success 


,” added Lewis, with 
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in cotton planting—all subjects near to 
heart and on which they had ideas. 

“Anything outside?’ the elephant- 
hunter asked, idly, in a pause. 

Heine shook his head. “I haf been to 
the foot of the lake—I haf nothing seen,” 
he answered. 

“IT saw Reuter’s despatches when [ 
was in at Kimi, last week—no, two 
weeks ago.” 

“Anything especially startling?” 

“Falling Star won the Goodwood 
Cup.” 

“You don’t say!” cried the elephant- 
hunter. “Falling Star!—but of course 
I have been out of it for a year. He 
must have come up strong!” 

“You und your racehorses!’ 
Heine. 

“Then I believe the Americans won 
at tennis,” went on Lewis, slowly, trying 
to recollect, 
their usual floods in China, and— Oh, 
yes, | knew there was something else! 
One of the Austrian grand dukes was 
assassinated down in Serbia.” 

“An Austrian grand duke!” repeated 
Heine, interested at last. ‘‘Who vass 


399 


it? 


chaffed 


Lewis pondered. 
he confessed. 

“Who vass the assassin?” 

“Some student or other—Serbian.” 

Heine wagged his ponderous head. 
“Such foolishness! when they might be 
on deck at lrabanga with goot friends. 
Vell, let them kill one another. That 
makes nothing to us—while the n’jugu 
nuts still grow.” 

The two Englishmen rowed back to 
the Gwendolin two hours later. Lewis 
was greatly refreshed in spirit, relaxed 
in mental fiber. He puffed at a final 
cheroot leisurely and luxuriously, not 
with the nervous speed of his earlier 
evening. The elephant-hunter saw by 
the light of the companion lamp that 
his face had fallen into more peaceful 
lines, heard that he hummed under his 
breath the bars of a song popular five 
years ago. 

“Heine’s a good soul,” 


“TI can’t place it,’ 


remarked 


Lewis. “‘He hogs the trade when he 
can, and he hogs the piers, and he swills 
his food, and he’s a good deal of a beast 
in many ways—but he’s a good soul.” 
The next morning the Gwendolin 
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steamed away—after much miscellane- 
ous shrieking inefhciency—leaving the 
Hohenczollern still gorging n’jugu nuts at 
the pier. By nightfall she had reached 
the important harbor of Kimi. Here 
ended the main caravan route from the 
coast, and here in all the panoply of one 
flag-staff, one bronze cannon (relic from 
Portuguese days), one district commis- 
sioner and dwelling, two European shops 
and twenty Indian dukkas, six residences 
of corrugated iron and uncounted native 
huts of thatch, dwelt the power of em- 
pire as represented in this particular 
part of Central Africa. In addition to 
these land glories was a bona fide pier 
made of bona fide piling, a huge iron go- 
down, and a miscellaneous and _ irre- 
sponsible maritime population of dug- 
outs and dhows scattered all over the 
place. They were anchored everywhere, 
in the channel as thickly as anywhere 
else. The Gwendolin barged and blun- 
dered her way through the mess, escaping 
barratry and homicide by inch- 
es, pursued and accompanied by 
native words that ran to a rate 
of thousands per minute, and 
was confronted by a pier and 
the problem of landing thereat! 

And when finally the gang- 
plank was heaved aboard, hit- 
ting the deck with one inch to 
spare, and both bow and stern 
lines had been made definitely 
fast, Lewis swabbed his steam- 
ing brow. 

‘Praise God!” said he, ferv- 
ently; and the elephant-hunter 
understood why lake captains 
so soon crack up and have to 
be sent home out of the tropics. 


Captain Lewis turned out 
the next morning considerably 
refreshed. This was because 
for the next few days he had 
no responsibilities. It was up to Mc- 
Cann—poor devil!—to get the cargo out 
of the hold and into that tin hell of 
a go-down. Lewis lit a cheroot and 
sauntered up to the District Commis- 
sioner’s headquarters in search of amuse- 
ment. He was reasonably sure of 
there, for Browning, the D. C., ruled 
about a million people—and was exactly 
twenty-four years of age. Moreover, he 
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ruled them well, after a fashion of his 
own, which was enthusiastic, erratic, and 
in detail unknown to Downing Street. 
For example, Browning was keen for 
good roads—a “road” in that country 
being, of course, a three-foot path 


















A HUNDRED NATIVES DRAGGED THE CANNON TO THE SHORE 


crowned and raised above the flood- 
mark. But native chiefs did not share 
his enthusiasm, and could not be per- 
suaded to force their people into con- 
struction. Browning’s diplomacy was 
direct. Under a requisition for “trade 
goods” he sent to England for twenty- 
one bicycles, and on ‘their arrival spent 
an enormous amount of time and pa- 
tience in teaching the local potentates to 
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ride. Thereafter gaudy sultanis, clad in 
brass jewelry and a mosquito or so, 
could be seen streaking it across the 
landscape followed by winded courts. 
And when that sultani came a cropper, 
he had out a thousand men to repair the 
road! Many similar stories could be 
told of Browning's administration, but 
this one gives a good idea of Browning. 

His second in command, a patriarch 
of twenty-two, was Bobby Calthrop. 
What Browning did not think of Bobby 
did; and what they both thought of at 
the same time was immediately carried 
out with a verve and flair fairly inspiring. 
Yet, it must be repeated, these two 
apparent irresponsibles governed that 
district justly, and—if results were a 
criterion—wisely as well. 

Lewis found them, together with the 
elephant -hunter and two strangers 
whom he identified as casual sportsmen, 
busily engaged on the open space in front 
of the official bungalow. There for 
many years had stood an old Portuguese 
cannon of bronze. It was a relic of a 
hundred years ago, heavily embossed, 
and of course quite useless save as an 
ornament. Over this ancient piece the 
five white men were engaged. Five or 
six hundred natives squatted interest- 
edly near by. 

“The touch-hole is free,” Bobby was 
saying. “I can blow through her.” 

“The bore is none too good,” grunted 
Browning, who was poking vigorously 
down the muzzle with a stick. 

“Til bet the balls will ft just the 
same,” rejoined Bobby. “Here!” he 
yelled in native dialect. “ Bring some of 
those iron stones there,” indicating an 
ornamental pyramid of round cannon- 
balls. He was about to insert one of 
these into the muzzle. 

“Hold on!” cried one of the strangers. 
“Suppose it sticks? How are you going 
to get it out?” 

“Good Lord! I never thought of 
that!”’ said Bobby, mopping his brow. 

“We've got to clean it out until we’re 
sure!” insisted Browning. 

Chey set to work at this, busy as bees. 
Lewis, by long experience, had learned 
better than to question. He sat down 
in the shade, puffed his cheroot, and 
waited the event. The natives, too, 
stared, round-eyed. 
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“That ‘ll do! Now let’s load her!” 
cried Browning, triumphantly at last. 

“IT don’t suppose she’d stand nitro 
powder or cordite,” said Bobby, in some 
doubt. 

“T should say not!’ vetoed the ele- 
phant-hunter, with emphasis. 

“T’m afraid we haven’t any black 
powder except a little in some shot- 
gun shells. But that wouldn’t be 

enough. There’s some blasting powder. 
How would that do?” 

It was decided worth a trial. After 
further discussion a proper charge was 
agreed upon and inserted into the relic. 
The cannon-ball followed and fitted! 

“We can prime her with some black 
powder out of the shot-gun shells,” said 
Browning. 

But now a new difficulty supervened. 
Even these reckless youths saw objec- 
tions to touching the experimental shot 
off by hand. Some one produced blast- 
ing fuse. But it became necessary to 
bore out the touch-hole to a larger size. 
At length, however, all seemed to be 
ready. 

“Now,” cried Bobby, triumphantly, 
“we'll just train her on that big rock on 
the side hill there and see how she goes!”’ 

“This is the time to retire somewhat,” 
observed Lewis to himself. 

The idea was unanimous and promptly 
adopted. In ten seconds Bobby Cal- 
throp alone was left. He puffed his 
cheroot to a glow, held it against the end 
of the fuse—and fled wildly at the first 
nerve-shattering sputter. 

A smoky, fizzly pause; then a tre- 
mendous explosion and a cloud of smoke. 

** A-a-a-a!”” came a native chorus of 
astonishment. 

Bobby danced excitedly into the open. 
“Did you see that? How’s that for a 
shot!’ he shrieked. “‘ Plunked her square 
in the middle!’ And indeed the iron 
ball had smashed the boulder to bits. 

They gathered interestedly. The re- 
sults were gratifying. The cannon was 
intact; it had not kicked itself loose 
from its mountings. 

“It blew an awful blast from the 
touch-hole,” observed one of the sports- 
men. 

“Perhaps you'll kindly tell me what 
you are celebrating?” inquired Lewis, 
sauntering up. 
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They fell upon him, all talking at 
once. “War! Germany against France 
and Russia, then England! Fighting 
in Belgium! Liége and Namur both 
taken. Our troops are already in France! 
What’s more, we've been jolly well 
licked and forced to retreat, but there’s 
a stand being made at the River Marne.” 

“Where did you get all this?” inter- 
jected Lewis. 

“Oh, beg pardon; Mr. Hobart and 
Captain Hardy— Mr. Lewis,” said 
Browning. “These gentlemen saw the 
latest Reuters on their way in. They 
were out for some shootin’.” 

“The dirty beasts! Now we'll get a 
chance at them!” cried Lewis, his racial 
antagonism flaring. 

“We're going to mount the cannon on 
the Gwendolin,” explained Bobby Cal- 
throp, “and then go hunt up that Ger- 
man steamer—the Hohenzollern! 

Lewis seized the idea eagerly. His 
overwrought nerves welcomed this out- 
let. He burned with a fever of action. 
The German swine! A hundred dis- 
agreeable personal memories of the 
traveling German pressed against his 
recollection. A latent unsuspected an- 
tagonism leaped within hin, a real hate. 
Take the Hohenzollern—that was it! 
The German swine—hogging the piers, 
sneaking into coves that belonged to 
him, Lewis, by right of discovery; tak- 
ing trade that was his by virtue of de- 
velopment! 

They impressed a hundred of the na- 
tives and dragged the cannon and its 
ornamental balls down to the wharves. 
There McCann, perspiring and patriot- 
ically faithful, had been discharging 
cargo. A short delay for rifles and vari- 
ous provisions, and once more the Gwen- 
dolin pointed her nose lakeward. 

The time passed heavily, even with 
the Gwendolin forging ahead under a 
forced draft. The white men smoked 
interminably, discussed endlessly, 
jumped up and down, peered through 
glasses. Lewis was heading back to 
Irabanga, but there was a chance that 
the German boat might have taken on 
cargo and be at sea. There were a 
dozen false alarms. Bobby Calthrop 
agitatedly reported black smoke, and the 
Gwendolin was turned in its direction; 


but the smoke turned out to be one of 
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those drifting, dense clouds of flies for 
which the lake was famous. Again they 
swerved to inspect supposed masts be- 
hind an island, and discovered only a 
native drying rack. It was all most 
exciting. 

“Beats lions,” observed Hobart. 
“Talk about your big game!” 

Toward five o’clock the point at Ira- 
banga detached itself from the shore- 
line and swiftly approached. The white 
men gathered in a group on the forward 
part of tle bridge. A tense silence fell. 
Each se eed eagerly through his 
glasses. Foot by foot the bay opened 
up. Now could be seen the fringes of 
the cocoanut-grove, the grove itself, 
some of the native huts, the foot of the 
pier, the pier itself. 

Bobby dropped his glasses to the end 
of their strap and uttered a cheer. The 
Hohenzollern was there! 

Lewis personally took the wheel. 
Bobby and the two sportsmen rushed 
down the companion and tore the can- 
vas from the artillery. The elephant- 
hunter paused to light a cheroot in the 
shelter of the pilot-house, then followed. 
The cheroot did not indicate a desire to 
smoke; it was intended as a slow fre. 
Browning, as befitted his high estate of 
ranking officer, walked back and forth 
across the bridge. His keen eyes were 
dancing, his brown hair was tumbled, 
his mouth was a-quirk with mischievous 
delight. 

The Gwendolin turned down the long 
narrow reach of the bay. The objects 
at its foot began to take on definition. 
When about half a mile from the pier, 
Brow ning spoke. 

“Half speed, capt: un,” ” he orde re d. 

Lewis obediently rang up half speed. 

“Way enough; stop her,” said Lewis, 
after a moment. 

The engines fell to silence. Then un- 
expectedly came Browning's third com- 
mand. It was uttered in Swahili and 
delivered with and accompanied by 
items of emphasis that spoke much for 
the D. C.’s knowledge of natives. And 
so efficacious was it that the Gwendolin 
rounded to her anchor about three hun- 
dred yards from the pier. 

“What did you do that for?” some 
one inquired out of the amazement. 

Gentlemen, | consider this about a 
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sporting distance,” said Browning, calm- 
ly. “Prepare to fire.” 

Lewis at the wheel felt within him a 
slight movement of protest. It seemed 
only fair first to summon the /Hohenzol- 
lern to surrender. But what difference? 
The superexcited lunatics in the waist 


“She may swing.” Lewis obligingly 
kicked her. 

“Great!” howled Bobby, and snatched 
the cheroot from the elephant-hunter, 
and pressed it against the end of the fuse. 

Everybody scattered precipitately; 
everybody but Bobby, who remained 
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HURRAH! WE'VE 


were completely absorbed in technical 
problems. 

“The bally thing will not swing far 
enough,” panted Bobby, tugging at a 
rope. 

“For Heaven's sake, don’t jiggle her 
so; you'll lose all the priming powder,” 
urged Harding. 

“Can’t you just give her a kick with 
the screw, old man?” the elephant- 
hunter implored Lewis. 


GOT THE ELEVATION” 


near the breech. . An explosion shook the 
Gwendolin to her keel. Bobby’s agonized 
voice rose from the dense cloud of 
smoke. 

“I can’t see a damn thing!” he wailed. 
“Where did she hit?” 

But that nobody could tell. The foot 
of the bay, the pier, the Hohenzollern, 
and the jungle beyond slept peacefully 
in the late afternoon sunlight. 

“Must have overshot,” was the opin- 
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ion of the elephant-hunter, “or we'd 
have seen it hit.” 

A few scared-looking natives peeped 
out of the jungle and disappeared. 
[here was no other sign of life. 

“We'll have to raise the breech some 
way,” said Bobby. “See if some of 
you can’t find a block.” 

They raised the breech after a fashion; 
they swabbed out the bore against lin- 
gering sparks; they 
reloaded it with 
more blasting pow- 
der and another of 
the ornamental 
cannon-balls; they 
filled the vent with 
shot - gun powder, 
and laid thereto an- 
other length of fuse. 
Then Captain Lew- 
is kicked her again 
with the screw, and 
at what was 
deemed the proper 
moment the an- 
cient piece was 
again touched off. 
Same result. 

“We're out of 
range,” ventured Harding. 

“We are not!’ countered Bobby, in 
heated defense of his piece. “We'd have 
seen the splash if we'd fallen short.” 

“Then you're a rotten shot,” Harding 
pointed the alternative. 

“Well, let’s see you do better!” cried 
Bobby. 

It took some time to reload and relay 
the old cannon. Shots were at least five 
minutes apart. Harding had a try, with 
no better luck; and then each of the 
others. All but Captain Lewis. He 
stayed by the wheel, but was as much 
excited as the rest. To a dispassionate 
observer the contrast would have been 
interesting—the bustle and bluster, ex- 
citement, sweat, and noise aboard the 
Gwendolin; the thunderous blasts, leap- 
ing flame, and dense clouds of smoke; 
and the peaceful lower end of the bay, 
its waters mirroring placidly the rickety 
pier, the chubby old steamboat, the mo- 
tionless jungle, and the sky. 

“Look over her for yourself!” cried 
Bobby in answer to some sarcasm. “She 
must jump high. She’s fairly pointing 
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at the water now; you couldn’t lower 
the muzzle any more. | don’t under- 
stand it!” 

But at this moment Lewis came 
storming down from the bridge where 
for some moments he had tried in vain 
to make himself heard. 

“Here, you bally idiots!’ he shrieked 
in their ears. “Attend to me a moment! 
You’re not going high; you’re too low!” 

“Then you'd 
see a splash,” in- 
sisted Bobby, dog- 
gedly sticking to 
his point. 

“T tell you we're 
too far away,” said 
Harding, sticking 
to his. 

“For Heaven's 
sake, listen to me!” 
howled Lewis, ex- 
asperated beyond 
all measure. 

He got their at- 
tention finally. It 
seemed that he had 
just noticed some- 
thing. Possibly the 
first shot had gone 
high—who knows? But the piece had 
been depressed too much for the subse- 
quent shots; that was sure. The balls 
htted very loosely in the bore. They 
stayed atop the powder where they were 
rammed only until they were jarred. 
When the screw of the ship “kicked” 
her around they were so jarred, and they 
simply rolled out the muzzle and 
over-side. Only blanks were being 
fired. How did he know? He had 
seen the last ball splash alongside the 
ship. 

“Well, of all the bally idiots!” cried 
Bobby. “What we need is wadding.” 

They procured wadding and relaid the 
gun at a guess. The next shot was a 
success; that is, it was seen to splash 
water a hundred yards or so from the 
mark. But the one succeeding! A rend- 
ing crash of timbers succeeded the shot; 
and splinters flew from the piling fifty 
feet astern the Hohenzollern. 

“Hurrah!” cried Browning. ‘‘ We've 
rot the elevation! Swing her a little.” 

But now for the first time life showed 
aboard the German ship. The pilot- 























“LOOK oupT! 


house door swung open, and a huge fig- 
ure in pajamas waddled to the rail and 
raised a megaphone. 

“Look oudt! Look oudt!” bellowed 
Heine’s voice in irritated tones. “What 
you do? If you don’t look a leedle oudt 
you’re going to hit my bo-ut!” He 
lowered his megaphone, wiped his brow, 
and raised the instrument again. “Oh, 
Lewis!” he roared, “when you get 
through das celebration coom ofer und 
haf chakula!” Then he turned his broad 
back, waddled into the pilot-house, and 
the door closed behind him. 

\ blank pause ensued. 

“He thinks we're 


the 


salutin’ 


YOU'RE GOIN’ 





rO HIT MY BO-UT’ 


King’s birthday!’ cried 
gustedly. 

“Heave up that anchor there!’ com- 
manded Lewis with decision. ‘We 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves!” 


Bobby, dis- 


Fifteen minutes later Heine leaned on 
the rail watching the receding smoke of 
the Gwendolin. He smoked a porcelain 
pipe. 

“So there is war!” he said to him- 


self. “‘Such foolishness! What does it 
make for me? Still there are n’jugu 
nuts. And now I am safe. They will 


not bother me. There is no defense so 
good as a laugh.” 
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by 
2 came sailing from Puer- 
5 to Rico to find the 
waters of youth, it was 


Le Fh not till 1565 that the 
\ A KBE a terrible, the cruel (yet 
no more 5 cae cruel or terrible 
than a tiger) Pedro Menendez de Aviles 
came in sight of those sands, and fell 
upon the weak-minded, fever-wasted 
Huguenots whom he found in possession 
and captured and slaughtered these here- 
tics, and put, Spain and God in keep- 
ing of their own again. The tale need 
hardly be repeated here; once for all the 
pious, pitiless Pedro has told it for him- 
self to his king, the pious, pitiless Philip, 
in a letter found among the colonial 
archives at Seville and included among 
other curious documents in The Un- 
known History of Our Country, as it is 
entitled by the lady of St. Augustine 
whocompiledit. The Lutherans, as Men- 
endez, like all the Spaniards of his time, 
called the Huguenots, were by the laws 
and usage of the time illegally there, and 
it was his duty as a loyal subject and a 
good Christian to destroy them. He 
was much concerned besides in saving 
the souls of the savages from these 
Lutherans who had the gift of insinuat- 
ing affection for themselves among the 
Indians along with their heretical in- 
struction. 

There is something wonderful in the 
moral security of the murderer’s ac- 
count of his crime, which was not a 
private or personal murder so much as 
a political act duly avenged on the 
Spaniards by the French, when their 
turn came. For the present the French 
were miserably officered; they were 
spent by hunger and sickness; the 
winds and waves were leagued with the 
Spaniards ag.uinst them; and they gave 
themselves up to Menendez, as he had 





fairly stipulated, without any promise of 
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mercy. Then he took them out from 
their comrades’ sight by tens till he had 
put them all to death, except a few who 
proved to be of the true faith just in 
time, and other few who were such ex- 
cellent artificers that their skill could 
not be spared by the captors who spared 
their lives. There is a touch in the fash- 
ion of their taking off by Menendez 
worthy of an hidalgo who was born in 
Granada and who knew how a gentle- 
man should behave in such a matter. 
He had their hands bound, and led 
them aside, and then, to spare their 
feelings, he had them stabbed in the 
back. 

There was bloodshed of this sort or 
that pretty well everywhere along these 
white sands, but death had so long died 
out of the dead that one day when we 
motored down Anastasia Island to a 
point where there had been a battle, 
we lunched on the table stretched under 
the trees of a pleasant farm, and used a 
half-petrified skull to keep down our 
Japanese paper table - spread without 
molestation from its terrible memories. 
It does not sound very pleasant, but we 
were no more aware of the petrifaction’s 
human quality than it was of ours, and 
in the farm-yard near by the peach- 
trees kept on with their leisurely blos- 
soming as if there had never been slaugh- 
ter of French or Spaniards in the shade 
where we ate our sandwiches with the 
sweet, small oysters from the shore, and 
drained our thermos-bottles of their cof- 
fee. In fact, after the Spaniards were 
with comparatively little wanton blood- 
shed secure in their hold of Florida, life 
at St. Augustine went on in the paternal 
terms which the obedient children of 
their fatherly kings found kindly enough. 
During those three hundred years, one 
Philip followed another from the Second 
till the Fourth, and St. Augustine 
drowsed under their rule till some suc- 
cessor of them ceded it to the British in 
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exchange for Cuba, which the British 
had somehow (it does not matter how) 
come by. Meanwhile, as the papers 
from the Sevillian archives testify, the 
bond between the prince and his far-off 
subjects was close if not tender. When 
any of them was in trouble he wrote to 
the king; a priest who fancied himself 
wronged in his duties or privileges 
wrote; the families of old soldiers wrote, 
dunning for their pensions; any one 
who had a grievance against any other, 
or a pull of his own, wrote to the king. 
Sometimes the king wrote back, or 
seemed to write, for perhaps he did not 
personally read all those letters. When, 
in due course, his faithful lieges began to 
build him that beautiful fort of San 
Marco they wrote so pressingly and con- 
stantly for money that the kings made 
its cost their joke. One Philip said he 
thought they must have now got it so 
high that he ought to see its bastions 
from Madrid; another asked if they 
were making its curtains of solid silver. 

By that time, from one cause or an- 
other, the royal funds had begun to run 
low; the English buccaneers had long 
since learned to tap them at their sources 
in the galleons bringing the gold and 
silver a up the Spanish Main from 
South America. When the authorities 
of St. Augustine had got the lofty bas- 
tions of San Marco finally up and the 
solid-silver curtains down, General Ogle- 
thorpe, who had meanwhile settled 
Georgia, marched a force of Englishmen 
through the forests and morasses to An- 
astasia and sat down before the strong- 
hold, and began to bombard it. But 
in their season there are clouds of mos- 
quitoes and myriads of sand-flies in that 
island and they bit his sick and homesick 
soldiers fearfully. Still he held on, and he 
might have reduced the stronghold and 
the starving population of three thou- 
sand civilian refugees within its walls if 
one day a relief of Spanish ships had not 
come sailing up from Havana. Then the 
British general struck his tents and led 
his bitten and baffled forces home 
through the forests and morasses. 

San Marco has never been attacked 
since, for when our revolution broke out, 
Florida did not join the other colonies in 
their revolt against the British, who 
remained peaceably enough in possession 
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till they ceded the province back to 
Spain. Then the old city resumed i 
slumbers in her keeping, till Spain ™ 
her turn ceded Florida, with its Semi- 
nole War, to the United States, when the 
name of the fort was changed, fatuously 
enough, from San Marco to Fort Marion, 
in honor of a hero whose side Florida 
had not taken in our revolt. It is de- 
voted now mainly to rousing and allay- 
ing the curiosity of the swarming tour- 
ists who haunt its medieval fastnesses, 
and for the first time in their lives real- 
ize what a past they had no part in was 
like. In this way it serves the best pos- 
sible use, but otherwise it is employed 
as the scene of rehearsals for the more 
populous events of the picture-plays. 
On a single occasion last year a com- 
pany of three hundred combatants— 
white and black, men, women, and chil- 
dren, hired overnight for the purpose— 
thronged the noble place and repelled 
each other in an invasion by the Japan- 
ese, with a constant explosion of old- 
fashioned musketry which sounded like 
the detonations of the unmuffled motors 
of a fleet of such boats as infest all our 
inland or coastwise waters. These, no 
longer in the force of former years, make 
themselves heard over the still waters 
of the bay at St. Augustine any espe- 
cially fine evening, when they madden 
the echoes with their infernal racketing. 
No longer as in their former years, | 
say, but they are still in such force as to 
keep frightened away the sail-boats 
which used to flock there, but now linger 
only in a sad two or three. Otherwise 
the bay is not crowded with any sort of 
craft: a few yachts of houseboat model; 
the little steamers which ply between 
St. Augustine and Daytona, the fishing 
craft which bring the inexhaustible 
oysters and their multifarious finny kin- 
dred to the excellent fish-market; and, 
on stated days, the great, swelling stern- 
wheel steamboat arriving from Jackson- 
ville as from the Western rivers of sixty 
years ago formed the pleasure and busi- 
ness of the port; though | must not for- 
get the two gasolene packets running 
to the North beaches, at hours which it 
took them the whole of January to 
ascertain and specify. 

Otherwise the port offered a good re- 
production of the two centuries of calm 
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which it must have enjoyed during the 
Spanish rule; to be sure there was now 
the rattling of the trolley-car over the 
extortionate toll - bridge to the island 
which could not have been he - then, or 
even imagined. I like to fancy that 
time as one of entire peacefulness for 
all not of the New Religion who after 
the time of the devout Menendez are 
scarcely imaginable there. The spirit of 
the time lingers yet in a few half-dozen 
old coquina houses standing flush upon 
the streets. One of them stood next to 
our own, covered, roof and wall, with 
ivy and with roses and yellow bignonia 
flowers, where Prince Murat, the Bona- 
partist heir of the Neapolitan throne, 
lived and died in a long, unmolested 
exile. We found it a charmingly simple 
interior, much like that of the little 
house so lately owned and occupied by 
a gentle, elderly Spanish lady who re- 
ceived us like friends upon fit introduc- 
tion, but had to keep her street door 
locked against the tourists apt to make 
themselves at home by walking in with- 
out ceremony. The door was overhung 
by a true Spanish balcony, and behind 
the house reposed an old garden of trees 
and flowers and vegetables, with the 
only staircase of the house climbing the 
outer wall from it. The gentle lady was 
proud of the age of her house, which she 
held as great as that of the oldest house 
in St. Augustine in the same street, or 
even greater. There is a rivalry between 
oldest houses in St. Augustine, but after 
making friends with her we would admit 
no competition. We always looked for 
her in the quaint garden as we passed, 
and we were always hoping to go into it 
again, when one day suddenly, as such 
things seem to come to one in St. Augus- 
tine, we heard that she was dead 
pneumonia. By chance also we saw her 
funeral starting from the cathedral, and 
then, keeping our own course, we fell 
in behind the sad train by another 
chance, and followed till it left us to keep 
its way to the arid and sandy new ceme- 
tery of her church. 

The old Spanish cemetery, now dis- 
used, lies far away on the edge of the 
marshes to the northwest, where it was 
sweet one morning to find it basking in 
the sun, under its wilding cedars, in the 
keeping of the cows which made it their 
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pasturage. When I wandered a little 
way among its forgotten and neglected 
graves, | found no name Spanisher than 
Burns on one of the stones. There might 
have been Spanisher names; I only say 
| did not happen on them then, though 
later, following the wandering cow- 
paths, I did find such a name as, say, 
Lopez. But at the worst the old Spanish 
cemetery is not so all misnamed as 
the old Huguenot burial-ground, where 
no Huguenot was ever buried, and where 
you cannot read a solitary name of 
French accent or denomination. The 
Old Religion, as distinguished from 
the New Religion which the Huguenots 
professed, is the faith which now per- 
haps not unfitly prevails in St. Augus- 
tine, but there is a great variety in the 
Protestant faiths, let alone that differ- 
ence of white and black which is of such 
marked emphasis that I do not suppose 
any one could get to heaven from a 
church where he was not properly segre- 
gated. The colored churches, divided 
from the white, are again divided by 
such a nice distinction, for example, as 
Methodist Episcopal and African Meth- 
odist Episcopal. Many of the colored 
people, however, are broadly Roman 
Catholic, but they also have their own 
churches apart from the white. 

When the king of Spain ceded Florida 
to the king of England, late in the 
eighteenth century, the Spanish inhabi- 
tants of St. Augustine largely, if not 
mostly, went away to Cuba, but their 
religion continued in the primacy which 
it still enjoys. The cathedral front- 
ing the Plaza from the north is not 
the cathedral of former days, but a 
dignified reproduction of the cathe- 
ag devoured by the flames which in 

Augustine seem to have a peculiar 
pects. for the older edifices. One 
steps into it from the twentieth century 
and finds oneself in the serious silence 
which is the same in all the temples 
of that faith, and which one might 
almost persuade oneself was a religious 
emotion and not the esthetic impres- 
sion it really is. It makes one wish for 
the moment that one were of the 
Old Religion, and this was the effect 
with me when | woke in the morning 
and heard the nuns’ sweet voices rising 
in their matins over the gardens of the 
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girls’ school across the way from us. It 
was a privilege to dwell in the sound and 
sight of that place, and one felt some- 
thing of an unmerited consecration from 
it; when one met two of those kind 
sisters, who always came and went in 
twos, one gladly stepped from the rar- 
row footway of St. George Street, and 
gave way to them with a sense of un- 
merited blessing from the sight of them. 
The figure of St. Joseph looked down, 
at first glance rather apparitionally, 
from an upper window across the flowers, 
and seemed to bless them in the benedic- 
tion not withheld from the shrill hilarity 
of the girl children and the undergradu- 
ates romping at their noonday games in 
the open galleries. One night we went 
to a dramatic performance in the school 
given by a sisterhood of young people 
from the outside under the nuns’ aus- 
pices, with blameless dances and instruc- 
tive mythological tableaux. When we 
would not wait for the play which was 
to follow these we were stayed by one of 
the girl pupils and entreated to remain; 
the play was going to be the best thing 
of the whole evening; and now I am 
sorry we did not remain. 

Such spare incidents were the most 
salient events of our sojourn, which I 
could easily pretend was full of much 
more startling experiences. Augus- 
tine is indeed the setting of almost any 
most dramatic fact, as the companies of 
movie-players, rehearsing their panto- 
mimes everywhere, so recurrently testi- 
fied. No week passed without the en- 
counter of these genial fellow-creatures 
dismounting from motors at this pict- 
uresque pomt or that, or delaying in 
them to darken an eye, or redden a lip 
or cheek, or pull a bodice into shape, 
before alighting to take part in the 
drama. I talk as if there were no men 
in these affairs, but there were plenty, 
preferably villains, like brigands or 
smugglers or savages, with consoling 
cowboys or American cavalrymen for 
the rescue of ladies in extremity. Seeing 
the films so nfuch in formation, we natu- 
rally went a great deal to see them ulti- 
mated in the movie-theaters, where we 
found them nearly all bad. In this I do 
not suppose that they differed from the 
movie-drama elsewhere, or that they 
were more unfailingly worthless. They 
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were less offensive as they were more 
romantic; when they tried to be realistic 
they illustrated the life of crime in the 
East, and of violence in the West. 
There was very little comedy, but one 
night, in the representation of a medi- 


eval action, an involuntary stroke of 


burlesque varied the poetry of the love 
interest when the mechanical piano, 
which had been set to the music of the 
tango, continued that deplorable strain 
while the funeral of a nun slowly paced 
through the garden of the convent to the 
chapel. The general vulgarity and 
worse seemed the more pity because the 
theaters were always well filled not only 
with prouder visitors from the great 
hotels, and the friendly roomers from 
everywhere, but with nice - looking 
townspeople, who had brought their 
children with them when they had not 
let them come alone. 

The children seemed about at most 
hours of their parents’ waking, and, as 
in Italy and Spain, one saw little ones 


of tender age sharing their pleasures of 


the public places. Very small boys and 
girls played at night in the paths of the 
Plaza, or hung upon the railing of the 
alligator’s bath-tub, and admired his 
secular repose; now and then one fell 
asleep at its mother’s knee, and | 
thought the whole usage homelike and 
kindly, however not perfectly wise. It 
was at ieast part of the native life, which 
the tou:ust life so much overran; and 
yet that tourist life was genial, too. It 
went and came in conversible enjoyment 
of the place, from its various lodgings 
and from the delicatessen shops where 
it inexpensively fed. As the season 
advanced it thickened upon the town, 
and the dwellers up and down the more 
convenient streets were adventurously 
besought to share their houses with the 
roomers. We ourselves were not exempt 
from their entreaties, and I do not yet 
quite know how we escaped having 
one mother in Israel for a paying guest; 
she sat down at her own suggestion to 
argue the matter with us, and | thought 
really she had much of the logic on her 
side. Possibly she prolonged her argu- 
ment because she liked so much the 
rich glow from the mass of the live-oak 
logs burning on our hearth, and I did 
not blame her; rather do I blame my- 
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self, and shall always blame, for not 
asking in to that genial warmth the little 
frail old dame who arrived one cold day 
on our veranda to offer her pathetically 
humble stock of needles and pins for our 
purchase. I then thought it enough to 
buy a quarter’s worth of oo and did 
not think, insensate that | was, to ask 
her indoors to warm herself at our fire. 
She was from Michigan, she said, and 
that Florida day must have been mock- 
ingly bitter to her. She faded into the 
afternoon chill, and left me, when I 
realized it, to suffer for my sin of omis- 
sion with vain thoughts of pursuing her, 
and bringing her back and offering her 
tea and toast and whatever instant re- 
freshments | could imagine. 

While I am about owning this unavail- 
ing regret, | may as well remember how 
I one day bought a wagon-load of fat 
pine from a thin little old woman, who 
proved, on the testimony of our colored 
maid, a widow trying to work the bit of 
farm her husband’s death had left her, 
and whom I ought to have bought a load 
of fat pine from every day, but I did 
not think to order even another load, 
and so never saw her again. This also 
lies heavy on my soul, but I thank 
Heaven we bought all the tumblers of 
delicious guava jelly which a little 
neighbor girl offered us; and since we 
did this | wish she had seemed needier 
than she probably was. Not many 
people came to us with things to sell, 
but we soon began getting boxes of de- 
licious strawberries from the farm-wife 
whom once we found working in her own 
field, and we never ceased buying them 
as long as they lasted. It was a quaint 
place, of wooden Gothic, holding its own 
against age, and charming the air with 
an effect of personal history. She led us 
over it, and invited us to tell any one 
who asked that it was to let furnished, 
as | now tell the reader. A lady not 
otherwise of our acquaintance accom- 
panied us on her own incentive, as by 
mere force of habit, and said she always 
liked to visit that house, it was so pict- 
uresque. 

Very little of the country life showed 
itself about the town, and when it did 
it was mostly colored; there was one 
white orange-farmer who came at first 
with his fruit, and then, on our question 
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of the sweetness of his tangerines, 
promptly ceased to come. But there is 
a famous orange grove northward of the 
city where the tangerines are better, and 
you may be shown on a ladder plucking 
them from the tree, if you are of a mind 
to be so photographed. It is perhaps a 
little too conscious, but the orchard is 
not the less sincere for that, and you 
may see there the preparation which the 
orange-growers of northern Florida have 
provided against frost ever since the 
Great Freeze: pots and pans of com- 
bustibles, to make a heavy smudge and 
blanket the fruit against the inclemency 
of the skies. When the spring began 
to thicken in leaf and blossom upon our 
vernal world, the perfume of the orange 
flowers struck through the air a quarter 
of a mile off and involved us in its 
dense sweetness as we drove by on our 
often way “‘Round the Horn.” As is 
well known, the orange-trees are always 
flowering and fruiting together, but it 
may not be so well known that in 
St. Augustine they have infected the 
peach-trees with their habit. When we 
arrived the first week of January these 
were already trying the temperature 
with a bud here and there, and when we 
left in the second week of April, they 
were still tentatively blowing, as the 
New England country folks say, while 
their earlier ventures were rewarded with 
half-grown peaches. There was never 
that passionate flush of bloom which 
makes the peach-tree a thing of unspeak- 
able beauty at the North; with the 
whole season from Christmas to Easter 
for its work, it felt no hurry here. It was 
so with most other fruits and flowers, 
especially with the nondescript fruit 
called a loquat in Bermuda, and in St. 
Augustine a Japanese plum, which be- 
gan with no perceptible flower, and slow- 
ly yellowed and mellowed to the hand 
of predatory boyhood, though that 
might have had it for the asking in any 
dooryard. In the first days of April 
the mulberries were black enough to be 
eaten by the black boys. We made 
no account of roses and violets; but 
the poinsettia seemed to merit attention 
by keeping its fire-red spikes on till they 
dropped at the coming of spring, and 
left the bougainvillea to take up the 
tale. 
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That famous orange orchard which we 
must not leave behind yet, is admirable 
for the avenues first of palms, and then 
of live-oaks which form its approach; the 
oaks stretch their writhing limbs across 
the driveway, and put a still weirder 
disposition on from their hearsing with 
long plumes of Spanish moss, in per- 
haps the least endearing appeal of nat- 
ure to human nature. Half an acre 
from the stooping trunks the branches 
reach far out as in some strife of “drag- 
ons of the prime,” hairy with the hideous 
gray of the parasite, which waves fu- 
nerally in the air. It is said to be finally 
the death of the tree, but there is 
here and there one which escapes its 
throttling grip, and especially we knew 
one which in a neglected garden spread 
itself abroad over half an acre of 
ground. Always it was a pleasure to 
drive by that vast oak, as it was a pleas- 
ure to drive under the oaks which bor- 
der the long Avenue San Marco on the 
way tothe road Round the Horn. Last 
year it seemed to have been ravaged by 
some sort of insect, but it was putting 
out its gray-green leav es anew, with the 

water-oak in young verdure bulking 
freshly and refreshingly beside it. 

The drive Round the Horn is the most 
characteristic of the drives about St. 
Augustine, and is more comprehensive 
of the general interest than any other. 
The bridge which you presently cross 
gives one of the fairest prospects of the 
city, with its Andalusian towers and 
roofs, and then you are on the way back 
to them, by a shell road winding through 
the reaches and expanses of palmetto 
scrub, among the stems of the rather 
spindling pines. The scrub is the won- 
der and the terror of the local landscape, 
and, so far as I know, the whole Flo- 
ridian landscape. Of all the vegetable 
enemies of man it seems the most in- 
exorable. You may cut it, or burn its 
fans down to the roots; it bides its time, 
and after a brief season of sparse grass, 
which the cows eat in default of other 
herbage, the scrub renews its hold upon 
the nether regions, and must be dug up, 
fiber by fiber, before the meager soil 
can be freed from it for such crops as 
will grow in it. More crops will grow 
in what looks like mere sand than you 
would imagine, or the Northern farmer 
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or gardener could hope to harvest from 
it. If you transplant the young trees 
from among the scrub, they willingly 
flourish, when encouraged with a little 
water, into columnar palmettoes, such 
as make the promise of a noble avenue 
on the drive to the beautiful woodland 
called Lewis’s Point, after a philanthro- 
pist whose public and private benefi- 
cences at St. Augustine form a Tolstoyan 
romance. But this is not the place to tell 
the story Fg as your colored driver 
murmurs lends its poetry to your 
course «Sond the winding ways of the 
natural park, with their outlooks upon 
the still waters of the bays and bayous 
around. You need not otherwise believe 
all that your driver says, especially all 
he says of the serpents which frequent 
these groves and climb the vines of the 
scuppernong to share its fruit with the 
colored boys competing for the grapes. 
Like these boys, the snake which loves 
the fruit most is black, and sometimes 
in the imagination of the driver is of as 
lofty reach as the vine itself. 

Candor obliges me to say that al- 
though we saw scuppernong vines in 
abundance, we never saw any snakes on 
them, black or of any other color; but 
once in driving home from the Point 
in the cool of a very cool evening we 
saw a captive rattlesnake held in leash 
by the man who had caught it. The 
loathly worm was quite torpid from the 
cold, and lay a gray, clayey length that 
showed the whole pattern of its check- 
ered design, with its rattles a full yard 
away from its deadly fangs. We did 
not stay to ask how or where it had been 
taken, but hurried by through the early 
dusk which the Southern twilight had 
suddenly lapsed into after our visit to 
the vineyard where a German family 
makes a “fine, fruity old port” from the 
berries of the scuppernong. These grow, 
anomalously enough, the size of small 
plums, in loose clusters of three or four, 
and are of the flavor of our Concord 
grapes, but do not transport so well as 
the wine, and probably would not ripen 
in the North. The name had always 
a charm for me from its musical enum- 
eration in that pleasant rhyme of Long- 
fellow’s renowning our Catawba beyond 
all other native, and some alien vin- 
tages; and I now satisfied my wish to see 
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the scuppernong growing on some 
spre ading trellises which it roofed. But 
it has never the soft insinuation of vines 
better known to literature, and before 
the leaves come to hide them in the 
spiing, it is covered with spiky twigs 
instead of the delicate, clinging tendrils 
of other grapes. The spreading trellises 
here were of no great spread, and were 
presently lost in an orchard of oranges 
and other fruit trees, all ordered with a 
neatness very alien to the sloven farming 
of the country about, but much in keep- 
ing with the young Bavarian sisters, 
with their long braids and smooth 
masses of dark hair, who came out to 
show us the place. They came out of a 
new-built house of Northern pattern— 
first to save us from the misgivings of 
their dogs; and last—their widowed 
mother and older sister being in town— 
the capable little women led us to the 
barn where the bottles and barrels of 
the scuppernong were stored. When I 
proposed to buy a bottle of the wine, 
they wished me to taste a glass of it 
that I might test its quality; and they 
even allowed our colored driver (a very 
mildly coffee-colored driver) to join in 
the test, so that he was able to add his 
voice in favor of the vintage from a 
whole tumblerful. 

The drive from the farm through the 
forest solitude back to the highway was 
haunted by the sad or savage black faces 
starting up before us as in the wood- 
land road, and was not cheered by the 
lamps in the windows of the moldering 
hamlet of Moultrie. Ruin seemed to 
have grown upon the place since we had 
seen it an hour before, and a decay at 
once eerie and ramshackle invested the 
forsaken villa on rising ground beyond 
the estuary where the little oysters mus- 
tered their serried ranks in the ebb-tide 
of the muddy flats. This villa could 
never have been very impressive itself, 
but the massive stone posts of the gate- 
ways approaching it were of even undue 
grandeur; otherwise the unpainted wood 
of the local architecture, which had 


never known dignity nor beauty, was of 


that repulsive forlornness which seems 
characteristic of the Southern farm or 
village house in its decay. Yet if the 
ground has once been cleared of all that 
man has builded for the shelter of his 
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love or pride, there is sometimes a charm 
in the utter effacement. One day of an- 
other year another driver carried us by 
a place where he said he used to bring 
a lady from the North whose family 
home it had once been, and where, be- 
yond the squalor of a negro suburb, an 
opening in the scrub-pine and palmetto 
stretched a wilding lawn under gray 
live-oaks and shining magnolias growing 
apart from one another as if from inten- 
tion rather than by accident. It was so 
fit a place for the mansion which had 
once stood there in the stately keeping 
of the slave-holding past that one must 
look twice to make sure that the van- 
ished home was not haunting the scene. 
The Northern lady who frequented it 
was only far off akin to those who had 
once dwelt there, and it did not seem 
that her visits were the effect of family 
piety; but she came and came as long 
as she remained in St. Augustine, and 
as we should have come if we had re- 
mained in reach of the beautiful, wistful 
spot. 

As for the allure of St. Augustine 
itself, it was largely that of all small 
cities not densely built over their area, 
and it kept the tradition of a country 
town in dooryards with flowers, and 
back yards with homely vegetables, and 
here and there a vacant lot where the 
sweet corn and the pea vines flourished, 
not remote from the centers of commerce 
and fashion which, as I have said, do 
not intermit their business or pleasure 
on Sundays. i liked driving in the 
— streets which had once hoped 

» be avenues, but when Palm Beach 
al Miami had taken the hope of all- 
winter resort from St. Augustine had 
given it up (not in desperation so 
much as in resignation) and become 
gently weed-grown and_ grass-grown 
roadways. Where the tops of the way- 
side oaks or cedars arched together over- 
head, they were of a gloom that was very 
pleasant, and where the colonnading and 
arcading ceased, it was still a pensive 
pleasure to find oneself passing the 
simple gardens and lawns, not too wild- 
grown, of houses that had quite ceased 
trying to be the winter homes of well-to- 
do Northern invalids, and were now 
either for sale outright, or were putting 
off the inevitable hour by offering fur- 
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nished rooms to let. Every point of the 
winning city had its moment of charm, 
and I did not yield a fonder allegiance 
to the great Ponce de Leon when that 
hostelry gathered a rich sunset in its 
clustering- palms, and lifted its roofs 
and towers above them in the linger- 
ing afterg'»w, than to the Plaza of a 
sunny morning when my home-town- 
ers ranged themselves with their home- 
papers on the benching in the checkered 
shade, or then, when the full moon 
sailed above the campanile of the cathe- 
dral, and the alligator dreamed in his 
fountain, and the old Spanish market- 
house tried to remember which of the 
home-towners it was that beat at check- 
ers during the long games of the fore- 
noon. It was fine also when the swift 
twilight fled before the dusk over the 
waters that stretched between St. Au- 
gustine and St. Anastasia; but no finer 
than other divisions of the day at other 
places. If I were driven to choose, I 
should favor a mild Sunday forenoon on 
the road crossing from farther St. George 
Street over the water-gate that keeps 
the estuary of Maria Sanchez full, in- 
dependently of the changing tide. It is 
then a smooth, motionless mirror, where 
the distant towers and roofs of the city 
glass themselves with a certain delicate 
beauty of line and color, and let you 
imagine them in whatever story of the 
city’s past you like. I myself like some 
idyllic passage of it not too weighted 
down with fact, and not above sympathy 
with such homely effects as the reedy 
pastures of the shore, and the rather 
shabby cows grazing there in the keep- 
ing of colored mothers past more active 
cares. If you are for a more romantic 
outlook, you are welcome to the long 
expanse of the southward savannah. 
fenced along the horizon by the shadowy 
walls of woodland. But I think we shall 
come together in our pleasure of the 
river’s name, called after whatever Span- 
ish maid or matron Maria Sanchez might 
have been, and that we shall like it 
better, and find it the sweeter on our 
tongues for being her surname as well 
as her Christian name. 

Matron or maid, Sefora or Sefiorita, 
it would not be more endearing if it 
were of the oldest Spanish derivation 
than if it were of that Minorcan origin 


which lends to the history of St. Augus- 
tine the pathos of a people cruelly 
injured. The children of this people 
have multiplied and prospered in the 
friendly air of the place for more than 
a hundred years, now, since an alien 
governor rescued them from a wrong 
which an alien oppressor had done them. 
Under their name and with them many 
poor Greeks and Italians were lured 
from Minorca when the islanders were 
brought to Florida by the Englishman 
who promised them home and coun- 
try in his employ, and after he had 
got them to his lands practically en- 
slaved them. They seem to have been 
something like our colonial Redemption- 
ers in the terms of their emigration, but 
when they found themselves doomed 
lifelong to work out the price of their 
transit, in no hope of rescue from their 
tyrant till one of them who had heard of 
English law stole away co St. Augustine, 
and asked the English governor if they 
could be held against their will, without 
land or wages; and the governor an- 
swered, with what roar of disclaimer the 
reader chooses to imagine, Certainly not! 
Then their Moses went back to them, 
and led them up out of their bondage at 
New Smyrna to St. Augustine and left 
their English tyrant with the machinery 
of his indigo farms to rust and ruin. 
Ever since they have been an admirably 
industrious element in their city of 
refuge, and honored for their virtues. 
But it is said that they keep to them- 
selves away from the:r kind neighbors, 
irreparably wounded in their pride by 
the conditions of their past sufferings. 
For my own part I would like to believe 
that all that beauty and grace which I 
liked to attribute to the blood of the race 
dominant in the city for three hundred 
years, had come down to our day 
through these deeply wronged Minor- 
cans; and | would not have the shadow 
of their tragedy rest, however lightly, 
upon the sunny picture of St. Augustine 
which remains in my remembrance. 
Other shadows there were, as there are 
in all the memories of life. Sometimes 
the butcher would not send home the 
meat in time, or the sort of meat that 
was ordered; sometimes the grocer would 
not send anything at any time, until he 
was prodded over the telephone; but in 
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the end we did not starve, and mean- 
while we continued in the hope that the 
boys carrying baskets before them on 
their bicycles were coming to us with 
them. 

Otherwise our days went by in a 
summer succession the whole winter 
through, but if now and then a day was 
unseasonably wintry, we justly blamed 
our native North for it. I have tried, 
faithfully if not successfully, to give 
some notion of the place and its re- 
sources for the exile who has merely 
come away to escape care, and I hope 
I have not exaggerated them. I have 
confessed that the drives were not so 
many as I could wish, but the pleasant 
walks were more than I could take, 
and our excursions in suburb or beyond 
always offered some interesting spec- 
tacle or experience. There would be 
a house, left unoccupied by its owner 
for the winter, which we would occupy 
for the moment at a merely nominal 
rent; there was a certain ship’s carpen- 
ter whom we liked to see building a 
small yacht in his back yard, remote 
from any of the surrounding waters; and 
in a garden beside a house not otherwise 
memorable there was the passion of a 
half-grown kitten for a hen which, as the 
cat rubbed against the scandalized and 
indignant fowl, afforded a spectacle of 
unrequited affection that might well 
have been studied for a painting on the 
cover of a popular magazine; there were 
wide, wilding spaces which the prosper- 
ity of former years had meant for house- 
lots, and there were others where houses 
had once stood, and then fallen away, 
leaving flowery tangles of bushes and 
briers behind them. But the great charm 
of the town was in the town itself, and 
chiefly characteristic of it was our own 
St. George Street, which, whether it fol- 
lowed the Maria Sanchez away in cot- 
tages or bungalows of divers ideals to 
the border of the far-reaching south- 
ward savannah, or led northward beyond 
the Plaza, was somehow more Old World 
in effect than other thoroughfares of the 
town. There were not merely the shops 
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where everything you wanted or did not 
want was offered you, but there was 
here and there a Spanish house, some- 
times tottering with age, but in one 
instance at least keeping its ancient state 
of coquina walls flush with the street 
and with a stretch of garden beside it, 

and on the street beyond it the appealing 
ruin of like houses left by the last fire. 

Somewhat early in the season, the old 
thoroughfare entered into a generous 
commercial rivalry with King Street, 
and equipped itself with colored electric 
lamps strung overhead in gay strands 
from side to side. By night or by day, 
with its little shops and its cracking 
walls, and people walking up and down 
its middle among the vehicles, it was 
very, very South-European. But it had 
places where you could hardly keep from 
buying the latest magazines, or deny the 
claim of your home-paper wherever your 
home was in the Middle West. Prompt- 
ly, twenty-four hours late, there were 
not only the New York papers, but the 
Chicago, the Cleveland, the Cincinnati 
papers, with news which had kept quite 
fresh on the long way south. But, above 
all, St. George Street was the directest 
way to the old fort San Marco, and to 
the city gates which remain another 
monument of the Spanish will to be fair 
as well as strong. Our great architect 
McKim could not find a nobler sug- 
gestion for his Harvard gates than 
these gave, and one who goes to Cam- 
bridge may imagine from them the 
chief ornament of St. Augustine. They 
are indeed only the pillars of the gates, 
with a bit of the ancient wall beside each, 
and how the fortification was continued 
from them I never could quite realize, 
or whether in palmetto logs or coquina 
walis. The old embankment which once 
stretched away on either side was iong 
ago leveled with the plain, but you can 
stil imagine anything you like of it. You 
cannot imagine too much of St. Augus- 
tine anywhere within its vanished walls, 
or in the characteristic landscape, where 
it lies a vision of unique appeal in our 
commonplace American world. 


END.] 
















The Pretender 


BY FORREST CRISSEY 


HILE Milton Rue sat 
» solemnly in the barber- 
2 chair, suffering the 
quarterly haircut that 
celebrated a change of 
-}) the seasons, his cousin 

p Ss : Tom, who had just ar- 
= from Miller’s Falls, passed quietly 
out of the door to inspect a tin peddler’s 
cart that drew up before the hardware 
store. 

As the peddler was about to dismount 
from his high seat he glanced down into 
the window of the barber-shop, caught 
sight of the boy, and waved him a 
salute that seemed to carry an inference 
of respect and comradeship not common 
between important men of business and 
small boys. 

By the time the sleek and scented 
Milton came out of the barber-shop and 
joined his cousin quite a group had 
gathered about the tin peddler. 

“*Yessur,” the boys heard the vagrant 
merchant exclaim. “I don’t stop at a 
house anywhere in this country that I 
don’t have to tell all about how Warren 
Rue’s boy got the cast of the elephant’s 
foot. An’ th’ school-teacher at Town 
Line showed me a piece printed right out 
in her home paper that she’d wrote about 
Milton. Told how he walked seven 
miles to see the elephant’s footprints in 
the clay bank of Slippery Creek, an’ 
how I fetched him home on the seat of 
the cart, with the image restin’ on a 
board across his knees. She’s sent for 
one of them papers an’ I’m goin’ to have 
it. I’ve been figuring that a nice, safe 
place to put that piece is right on the 
panel of the tinware door of the cart— 
inside. Mebby I'll have it framed an’ 
screwed onto the inside of the door. 
If Warren Rue thinks enough of that 
plaster image to send clear to Buffalo for 
a glass dome to cover it—like they put 
over wax flowers an’ stuffed birds—I 
guess I can stand the expense of a frame 
an’ a glass for that piece that the school- 





teacher printed about the boy and his 
cast—an’ me. 

“T had as much to do with that ele- 
phant’s-foot image as anybody exceptin’ 
Henry Bills himself. It’s about as in- 
teresting a thing as ever happened to 
me in all the drivin’ I’ve done over these 
hills. I guess the wimmin ’Il about wear 
the hinges off that door when I get the 

iece framed an’ hung inside. Besides, 
poe exactly overlookin’ the fact that 
*twon’t hurt trade!” 

The look that the boy from the 
metropolis of Miller’s Falls gave his 
country cousin, as they moved quietly 
away from their ambush behind a dis- 
play of rakes, hoes, and pitchforks, was 
a new experience in the life of the modest 
Milton, whose olive cheeks showed spots 
of scarlet. It was an unstinted acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the visiting 
relative that he stood in the presence of 
true juvenile greatness. The town boy 
had come to visit a shy, admiring, and 
almost servile country cousin—only to 
find that humble relative suddenly 
transformed into a hero whose exploits 
were celebrated in newspapers. When a 
tin peddler, who went everywhere and 
knew everybody, bragged to a group of 
grown men about having carried Milton 
on the seat of his cart, fame had cer- 
tainly descended upon the family! 
There could be little in the whole range 
of human honors beyond this. 

Tom had never been troubled with 
difidence before, but in the presence of 
such distinction he became almost 
abashed. From condescending tolerance 
of this dark, shy, dreamy-eyed lad— 
who was suitably conscious that he lived 
on a farm and was a year the younger— 
the guest from town suddenly descended 
to an attitude of constrained but ardent 
adoration. 

Instantly he tried to think of some 
treasure in his possession that would be 
a fit offering to this favorite of fortune 
whose name was on the lips of “every 
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woman in the country” and who had 
been written about by a school-teacher. 
Oh! if his mother hadn’t made him 
leave behind the broken pistol for which 
he had traded his bantams—there would 
have been an offering worthy of the 
most famous boy he had ever seen! But 
his watchful mother had extracted that 
treasure from his pockets almost at the 
moment of parting. He had absolutely 
nothing with him that a person of such 
distinction as this dark and handsome 
cousin might envy—nothing but money, 
and intuitively he felt that, somehow, it 
would be unsuitable to offer a gift of 
money to a boy whose fame was beyond 
anything of which he had ever dreamed. 

Suddenly it came to him that a hero 
of such splendid spirit as Milton would 
delight in the pages of the last Capt. 
Mayne Reid’s book that he had read. 

“You know any boy here that’s got 
the Mayne Reid books?” asked Tom. 

“Soapy Hart’s got most of ’em,” 
answered Milton, “but he’s so stingy he 
won't lend ’em. His gran’pa keeps the 
drug-store and they say he’s the tightest 
man in town. Soapy’s goin’ t’ be just 
like him when he grows up, I guess.” 

At the insistence of his cousin, Milton 
led the way to Soapy, who was found in 
the store basement sorting and washing 
the basket of bottles that he had 

gathered from the back yard of old Mrs. 
aes, who rejoiced in the distinction 
of consuming more patent medicine than 
any other woman in the village. 

The thrifty Soapy was stoically indif- 
ferent to the interest of the visiting 
stranger in the set of books until it was 
made clear to him that the transaction 
was not in the nature of a. polite ex- 
change of literary favors, but involved a 
cash consideration. 

“That’s the one I want,” exclaimed 
Tom as his eye caught the title, The 
Flag of Distress. 

“IT couldn’t sell that one,” quickly 
asserted the gifted trader, “less ’n sev- 
enty-five cents. It’s the best in the set, 
and—” 

But his shrewd salesmanship was cut 
short by the clink of coin in his palm. 
Milton had eyed the negotiations with 
undisguised admiration for the freedom 
and decision with which his town cousin 
spent money. Secretly he wondered 
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how much there was left in the pocket of 
his guest. 

“I—I bought that for you,” stam- 
mered the admiring Tom as they made 
their way back to the post-ofhce where 
Warren Rue was waiting with the team. 
“I think Don Francisco de Lara is 
great. Couldn’t anything scare him out 
or head him off when he got started afte1 
something. He was wicked—awful 
wicked—but as brave as a pirate.” 
After a pause he added, “‘I guess you like 
brave ones, all right.” 

Milton acknowledged the flattering 
suggestion with a quick, “ You bet!” 

Before the first afternoon of his visit 
was half spent Tom almost wished that 
he had never thought of giving Milton 
the wonderful chronicle of the two 
Spanish adventurers, for Milton had so 
completely fallen under its charm that he 
was the poorest of companions. Tom 
reflected, however, that this was to be 
expected of a boy who had walked 
seven miles alone over hills and through 
dark woods and had returned in triumph 
with a plaster-of-Paris cast taken from 
the footprint of the “‘wisest elephant in 
the world”; of course such a boy would 
be eager to follow the wild exploits of 
the wicked and fearless young Castilians. 

But the preoccupation of Milton was 
not without its compensations for his 
guest. It gave the visitor time to linger 
in the dim parlor and gaze reverently 
upon the image of the foot of the ele- 
phant. No wonder the tin peddler and 
Warren Rue and the school-teacher at 
Town Line and all the rest of the folks 
regarded this as the greatest art treasure 
that had ever been known in the coun- 
try. There was nothing like it, he rea- 
soned, in the whole world. Some day it 
would probably be placed in a great 
museum like the one he had once visited 
in Buffalo. He wished it was not cov- 
ered with the glass dome—then he 
could reach out and actually touch it 
with his hand. He told himself that he 
would rather have that bumpy thing 
there on the marble-topped center- 
table—with all the adventure and celeb- 
rity associated with it—than a big 
monument in the graveyard like that 


which had been put up in honor of 


Banker Fenley, who had “‘left” the park 
to Miller’s Falls. 
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The dim light and the deep quiet of 
the farm-house parlor cast a spell of 
peculiar ceo upon the town boy, 
who realized that, aside from the family 
Bible on the wall table, this home 
sanctuary contained no object so mys- 
terious and sacred as the yellowing, 
ivory-like image of the elephant’s foot. 

Again and again he read the inscrip- 
tion engraved by the Buffalo jeweler 
upon the little metal plate fastened to 
the bottom of the case: 


WUGOOF — EXPERIENCE 
Mape sy Mitton Rue 


And fame like this had been achieved 
in a day by his own cousin! He won- 
dered if he ought to call him “ Milt,” as 
he had on his previous visits. It seemed 
almost too familiar a way in which to 
speak to a person who had become 
great and famous at such an early age. 
Finally, however, he concluded that, as 
there was no other name by which he 
could address his hero, this would have 
to serve. 

As the silent and enchanted Milton 
lay prone upon the grass under the old 
Northern Spy tree, his chin propped in 
his hand and his glowing eyes fixed upon 
the open page before him, his guest had 
ample opportunity to study the face of 
his“new-found hero. After gazing in- 
tently at the profile of his cousin for 
some thirty minutes, he finally re- 
marked, as if thinking aloud: 

“You're awful dark, Milt — just like 
Don de Lara, His hair was a little 
blacker, mebby, but I'll bet his eyes 
weren’t any bigger—for a man, that is— 
than yourn. If they didn’t know your 
folks an’ if you was dressed for it, any- 
body would take you for a Spanish boy. 
Your skin’s just right for it. The only 
way you’re not like Don de Lara is that 
you don’t have that proud and haughty 
Castilian way with you. But then, I 
guess boys don’t ever get that till they 
grow up an’ have to shave.” 

[he only answer that the absorbed 
Milton gave to this flattering reflection 
on the part of his town cousin was to 
flash a spot of dark red in each cheek— 
but as his face was buried in his hands, 
Tom was left to suppose that his com- 
ments had been unheard. 
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Communion between the cousins was 
mainly of the silent sort until Milton at 
last reached the end of his story, closed 
the book with a delectable sigh, and 
exclaimed: 

“Oh! wouldn’t it be great to be like 
those Spaniards! I think Francisco de 
Lara is the most—the most splendid 
man I ever read about.” 

“If you grow up the way you look 
now,” blurted Tom, “you ‘ll look enough 
like him to be his brother.” 

“Honest? You think so?” eagerly 
questioned Milton—and then relapsed 
into a dreamy silence from which he 
finally emerged with the remark: “Let’s 
make it up between us that you’re Don 
Calderon and I’m Don de Lara. Only 
we won't let on anything about it before 
ma. She laughs at everything, an’ that 
spoils it. It’s lots more fun, anyway, 
to do a thing like that without letting 
anybody know—kind of a secret life, 
like.” 

““[—I—don’t like Don Calderon,” 
was Tom’s hesitating protest. “He 
wasn’t very brave.” 

“But,” responded Milton, “he was 
wicked, anyhow; besides, you say your- 
self I look like De Lara, an’ so—” 

“All right,” yielded the visitor, “we'll 
be Don Calderon and Don de Lara to 
ourselves every day, while your folks 
and everybody else ‘ll think we’re just 
boys!” 

“There’s a lot of Spanish talk in that 
book, an’ we c’n learn it,” suggested 
Milton, his artistic ardor flaming in his 
eyes. ‘Then mebby I can draw a Span- 
ish book from the library. Anyhow, 
Pay ne’s new hired hand is a Portuguese, 
an’ I heard Mr. Payne tell pa that that 
is just about the same as Spanish. Oh! 
we'll pick it up until we can talk the 
whole lingo, real smooth, too!” 

If Mary Rue suspected that her roof 
sheltered two cruel, handsome, and des- 
perately wicked young Spanish cut- 
throats whose haughty Castilian hearts 
scorned all English, and whose dark lips 
murmured languorous Castilian saluta- 
tions from morning till night, she gave 
no hint. 

That evening two somewhat abashed 
but very determined pupils sat at the 
feet of the hired man from the Azores 
and repeated the sonorous phrases guar- 
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‘THERE'S SPANISH TALK IN THAT 


anteed to be as pure Castilian as the 
salutations used at the court of Isabella 
The lonely Miguel was not wholly in- 
sensible of the distinction of being asked 
to teach Spanish to a boy whose plucky 
exploit had placed his name on the 
tongues of men and women wherever 
they gathered to discuss community 
affairs, so he became a willing and en- 
thusiastic tutor. Although only a farm- 
hand, who had earlier served as cabin- 
boy on a trading schooner, he had 
enough of native wit to insist that Mil- 
ton might easily be taken for the son of 
a Spanish nobleman. A courtier could 
not have done better! 

Only the fear that Mrs. Rue might 
surprise them and discover their de- 
licious secret made the boys willing to 
bring the language lessons to a timely 
close. Just as Tom was sinking into 
the soft mists of sleep that night he was 
vaguely conscious of a voice close to his 
ear murmuring: 

““Bweenos dee-yass, senor.” 
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BOOK, AN’ WE C’N LEARN IT 


And he was able to respond thickly, 
**Adeeos, senor.” 

Possibly the ardor with which the 
impersonators of the dashing ‘Caba- 
lleros’”’ pursued their Spanish studies 
might have waned within a week had 
not an amazing family announcement 
spurred the imagination of Milton to a 
flight worthy of one who had already 
achieved distinction while still of tender 
years. Scarcely had Mrs. Rue broken 
the thrilling news that Milton was to go 
home with [om and spend a fortnight in 
Miller’s Falls, when her boy became 
strangely silent and his dark eyes filled 
with dreams from which even the de- 
lighted Tom hesitated to arouse him. It 
seemed an interminable while before the 
hero of the elephant’s-foot episode came 
out of his vision and gave unmistakable 
signs that he was not only on earth, but 
that he had something highly important 
to impart to his devoted henchman. 
Instinctively Tom realized that the 
glowing eyes of his comrade, alias Fran- 
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cisco de Lara, had seen something of 
rare import; that the imagination of the 
dreamer had brought forth a vision that 
would make the day one to be remem- 
bered. 

Milton led the way to the West Woods, 
and did not pause until they dropped 
upon the cool, fragrant earth under the 
level branches of the giant beech whose 
massive, mottled trunk was freshly 
carved with the names: 


DON FRANCISCO DE LARA 
DON FAUSTINO CALDERON 


Already Tom had learned that his 
oracle was inclined to lapses into a state 
of dreamy abstraction—especially so in 
the woods and before he had a revela- 
tion to make that was befitting a boy 
who had become famous before reaching 
long trousers. So he patiently waited 
while Milton gazed silently upward at 
the floating white clouds seen through 
the flickering screen of the green foliage 
above him. 

At last the dark, curving lips of the 


dreamer moved, and Tom thrilled as the 


artist unfolded his daring plan: 

““Wouldn’t it be great t’ pertend that 
I’m a little Spanish boy from South 
America and not let a boy in Miller’s 
Falls know that I’m your cousin?” 

“T believe you could do it,” admitted 
the admiring Tom. “Anyhow, you 
could if anybody could—” 

**An’ we wouldn’t let on,” eagerly re- 
sumed Milton, “that I could speak 
word of English, or even understand it, 
either—exceptin’ mebby a few things 
just so’s they wouldn’t think | was too 
dull to learn. You could kind of trans- 
late something to ’em—tell ’em you'd 
been with me so much that you’d caught 
on a little.” 

*Mebby,” mode stly suggested Tom, 

“T’d blunder an’ make a mess cof it.” 

“Oh, I'd look out for you,” was the 
assuring answer of the leading actor in 
the drama that was fast taking form in 
the mind of the dark-skinned spinner of 
romance who was already in the streets 
of Miller’s Falls with a circle of boys 
about him asking Tom all sorts of ques- 
tions about the wonderful life that his 
visitor from the pampas had left behind 
him. 


“We'll have to just eat up the Span- 
ish till your visit’s over. I’m going to 
give Miguel my book about The Great 
West to get him to put in all the evenings 
down by the creek teaching me—that 1s, 
until | have to go to bed. If I look as 
much like a Spanish boy as he makes 
out—he said like a grandee’s son—seems 
as if | ought to be able to learn a lot of 
it quick. An’ I’m goin’ to. You see ’f 
I don’t.” 

That evening, after they had gone to 
bed and exchanged all the Spanish salu- 
tations that they had thus far mas- 
tered and Milton was staring dreamily 
at the shaft of moonlight that silvered 
the ceiling of the chamber, his appar- 
ently sleeping companion suddenly sat 
bolt-upright and exclaimed: 

“Milt, you can’t do it!” 

“Why? What’s the matter?” came 
the astonished response from The Pre- 
tender, who had been, the moment be- 
fore, seeing himself rescuing a fair-haired 
child from the foam-flecked jaws of a 
mad dog in the streets of Miller’s Falls. 

“It'll spoil everything if you do. 
Why, I can’t tell the boys anything 
about the elephant’s foot—not a word— 
and that’s real—no pretend about it. 
Besides, it’s going to be an awful job 
to keep it all up an’—” 

“That’s so,” soberly answered the 
hero of the elephant’s-foot adventure, to 
whose unaccustomed lips the nectar of 
public praise had been strangely sweet. 
Then, after a moment’s frank delibera- 
tion, he declared: “‘No; I’m goin’ t’ be 
the little Spanish boy all the time I’m 
in Miller’s Falls. You c’n tell ’em about 
the other after I’ve come back.” 

Having thus provided his doting 
partner with the desired sop of reflected 
glory—a little delayed, but still certain 
—The Pretender fell smilingly asleep, 
speaking Spanish phrases to the grate- 
ful mother of the rescued child. 

Only once in the days before his de- 
parture did the soul of the awakened 
artist sink within him at the fear that 
his strangely wise mother might have 
suspected his secret. He was just be- 


yond the spring-house in the alder 
thicket repeating to Tom his latest and 
choicest Spanish salutation: 
dee-yass, cam-a-ra-das. 
los wee-nos.” 


“ Bweenos 
The-le-bro ver- 
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“What'd you say that means?” in- 
quired lom, whose linguistic sense Was 
decidedly misty. 

Milton bowed low, swept his hand 
from shoulder to thigh in a graceful 
gesture and exclaimed, “Good morning, 
my comrades; I salute you!” 

“IT guess that ‘Il settle ’em, when you 
get so’s you can slip it off easy—yjust as 
if you’d always talked that way!” 

Suddenly the suspicion that he had 
heard a smothered laugh made the dark 
cheeks of The Pretender WwW hiten and he 
hastily exclaimed: “‘Hark! What was 
that?” 

“Oh,” comfortingly responded Tom, 
“T think it was just a cow laughing ‘out 
there by the creek.” 

When Milton encountered his mother 
his deep, accusing eyes studied her face 
S¢ archingly. No; she hadn’t overheard 
anything! If she had, she couldn’t have 
kept the corners of her mouth from 
twitching when she knew that he was 
looking at her that way! Reassured, he 
turned to his linguistic lessons and re- 
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he arsals with redoubled zeal. How 
wonderful it was that his parents were 
going to let him go unattended to Mil- 
ler’s Falls! If his mother were going 
along his part would have become dis- 
couragingly difficult. Now there was a 
clear coast for him to play the part 
without a shadow of adult interference. 
for he knew that ‘Tom’s mother was so 
“busy” that Tom enjoyed rare liberty. 

Milton’s zeal to master his réle had 
become so intense as to cause his father 
to remark, the day before that set for 
his departure: ‘‘ Mary, it seems to me 
that boy’s terribly strung up about 
something. Mebby we ought not to let 
him Zo down to Stella’s. He acts just 
as if he had something on his mind. | 
remember of an awful time I had once 
W hen 43 

“Don’t worry, Warren,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘Milton’s all right. And he’ll 
have a great time at Tom’s.”’ 

After the last good-bys had been said 
and Milton looked back and saw his 
father and mother waving to him from 
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the platform of the little crosscut 
station he turned to Tom with the 
eagerness of an actor facing final re- 
hearsal for a new production. “Just 
three hours an’ then I'll be really 
there!” 

As the boys slipped into a rear seat 
Tom volunteered, ““You gotta have a 
name.” 

“Oh, I thought all about that,” came 
the quick answer. “It wouldn’t do to 
pick one right out of The Flag of Dis- 
tress just as it stands. The 
who've read the book might—” 

“Sure they would,” interrupted Tom. 
“T lent it to most of ’em.” 

my I like Alvarez for a last name, 

I’m goin’ to have it José Alvarez. 
i saw that on a cigar-box in Mr. mae 
er’s show-case. There’s a kind of 
wiggling mark like a worm over i 

‘o’ and Miguel says that means you call 
it ‘Hosay.’ It’s easy to remember, 
too. 

“Now you got it all straight, what 
you're goin’ t tell *em?—that I’m a 
Spanish boy from South America who's 
been sent up here cause his father and 
mother *re dead an’ your aunt that’ s 
ma—is a friend of my guardian an’- 

“An’ you don’t know any English, 
an’ you act kinda queer because you 
ain’t used to our ways, but you're 
brave, and you'll be awful rich when 
you grow up an ’ they turn your fortune 
over to you an’— 

‘That’s ’nough,” interrupted Milton. 
“But the main thing is not to get care- 
less an’ forget I’m José Alvarez and up 
an’ call me Milton—right before the 
boys.” 

“It’s goin’ to be hard work,” 
bled Tom. 

“Tt ‘ll be like—like wishing the nicest 
thing you could possibly think of, an’ 
then really being it,” insisted Milton. 
“Why, I'd rather be a little Spanish boy 

-brave an’ rich an’ high born—than 
anything I could think of right now.” 

Then the dark Pretender suddenly 
lapsed into silence, his eyes fixed with 
unseeing intentness upon the chandelier 
of the car and his lips moving as if re- 
peating a prayer. Finally the dreamer 
awoke and a smile lighted bis intense 
face as he confided: 

“The first thing I say after you tell 


boys 


grum- 
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7em "bout me is goin’ t’ be, ‘Komo estah 
oostai, senyorito?’ I'll bow and make 
motions so that mebby they'll get the 
idea that it’s something like what it 
really is—‘How do you do, young 
gentlemen’? But the best one I got is: 
“Kay hermoso dia! May rekowerda la 
temperatura kay disfrutamos allah en la 
dehesa de me padray.’ I kept saying 
that over most all one night an’ next day 
Miguel said I had it just as good as a 
Spaniard. But I’m goin’ t’ save that 
an’ two others till toward time to come 
home. That ’ll make it so’s I could 
have a chance to pick up enough Eng- 
lish to make you understand what it 
means. I guess they’d be surprised to 
know that I was telling them that the 
beautiful day reminded me of the 
weather on my father’s ranch.” 

As the train approached Miller’s Falls 
Milton thrilled with a strange ecstasy, 
a wine of emotion that he had never 
tasted before. A subtle change seemed 
to creep into his very appearance, and a 
subconscious recognition of this caused 
his panic-stricken partner in The Great 
Pretense to exclaim: 

“They'll all believe it, all right. The 
way you look now it seems just as if 
you was a Spanish boy, and that you'd 
been just playing that you were Milton 
Rue.’ 

“That’s it! That’s it!” came the 
eager answer from the lips of the awak- 
ened artist. “Just keep it that way in 
your mind an’ it'll be easy. 

When the curtain went up on the 
Spanish drama the new star held the 
center of the stage in front of the wait- 
ing-room door of the Miller’s Falls 
station, his head proudly erect, his left 
hand resting lightly upon his hip—after 
the manner of the conquistador on the 
cigar-box cover in Mr. Hooker’s show- 
case, and his dark eyes regarding with 
detached, but distinguished, interest the 
group of boys to whom Tom was ex- 
plaining the romantic story of. his aris- 
tocratic visitor. 

As Milton heard the friends of Tom 
exclaim: “Gee!” “Great!” and “‘Can’t 
talk English?” his face registered no 


sign of understanding and his eyes re- 
garded the Miller’s Falls firehouse op- 
posite the station with apparently a 
serene indifference that imposed an al- 
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““WHAT A RADIANTLY BEAUTIFUL MAIDEN! COULD I BUT MEET HER!” 


most supreme test upon his artistic pow- 
ers. Not until the grinning and abashed 
Tom awkwardly motiened him to ap- 
proach did The Pretender appear to 
recognize that the landscape offered 
specimens of his own species. But in- 
stantly, at this signal, he became the 
embodiment of alert and gracious at- 
tention. His dark eyes shifted from the 
countenance of his friend to the faces 
of the group as if his eagerness to under- 
stand the faltering words of introduction 
was almost painful. Then, as if he had 
finally grasped the thread of his spon- 
sor’s remarks, he lifted his cap, held it 
for an instant to his breast, and as he 
swept it toward the sidewalk he spoke 
his first lines in a voice firm, clear, and 
warm, with a grand courtesy that made 
his new friends almost gasp. 

““Komo es-tah costal, sen-yo-rito?”’ 

The fact that an unguarded giggle 
escaped the lips of one boy, whose heel 
was promptly kicked by his nearest com- 
panion, was completely ignored by The 
Pretender. 


“What ’d he mean by that?” Tom 
was instantly asked. 

The dark eyes of The Pretender 
checked the translation and held the 
star’s support to the lines. 

“Dun'no’. Guess it’s a_ kind of 
‘Howdy do,’” explained Tom. “I ain’t 
learnt much of his talk yet, but I’m 
pickin’ it up some. It’s a great languige 

that S Spanish! Uncle Warren, when 
I was visitin’, says all the pirates talked 
it. Sometimes Hosay says things so’d 
you c’n almost understand, anyhow.” 

For this latter interpolation the star 
flashed his fellow-player a glance of 
grateful appreciation. The quartet of 
boys whose good fortune in meeting the 
train had given them first claim upon 
the acquaintance of the distinguished 
visitor from South America constituted 
themselves into a bodyguard which 
threatened to stay with The Pretender 
altogether too long for his comfort. 

At the gate of the home that was to be 
honored with the presence of the most 
interesting arrival who had ever set the 
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boy world of Miller’s Falls into a buzz 
of excitement the visitor turned quickly, 
made a sweeping salutation, and ex- 
claimed, “ Adiose, senyorito!” 

“1 guess that must mean ‘Good-by,’” 
remarked the leader of the escort, as he 
reluctantly halted at the gate while 
The Pretender promptly turned his back 
and led the way up the front steps of his 
aunt’s house, taking good care that her 
welcome should not be seen by the group 
still lingering at the gate. 

Once alone in the room which he and 
‘Tom were to share, the face of The Pre- 
tender lighted with a smile that needed 

help of words to say to his dazed 
cousin: “See! Didn’t I tell you I 
could do it?” 

And the answer to this unspoken chal- 
lenge which The Pretender read in the 
eyes of his town cousin was so adoring 
that it forced him to ask himself: Was 
he really the same human being who had 
once hung so devotedly upon the favor 
of so poor a prince as the recre: ant, and 
now despised, ““Stubb” Totman? Ah! 
but it was a strange world! 

These thoughts, however, were left 
unspoken, and Milton promptly de- 
scended to matters of immediate im- 
portance to the success of his role: 

“We gotta keep th’ boys out of this 
yard, somehow,” he declared. “Just as 
sure as they get inside once where your 
ma can talk to em the whole thing will 
come out. ri tell yuh! You go out 
an’ explain to ‘em that they can’t ever 
come inside th’ yard because in my 
country they don’t do that. Tell ’em 
your uncle Warren said that if a boy 
was let to come into the place where | 
lived my guardian would have me sent 
back right away, an’ that you had to 
promise it shouldn’t ever happen if I 
was allowed to come home with you.’ 

This inspiration served greatly to in- 
crease the admiration of the already 
worshipful cousin, who promptly carried 
the message to the waiting clans. ‘The 
effect of the official proclamation was far 
beyond the modest expectations of the 
messenger. 

“T s’pose,” reflected Gil Morey, the 
undisputed leader of the Fenley School 
gang, “that’s because he’s ’n ’ristocrat 
some’n’ like a prince. But you c’n bring 
him ‘round on the street, can’t yuh?” 


Tom nodded hesitatingly. His in- 
stinct prompted him to play safe and say 
little while his leader was absent. 

“S’pose here,”’ exclaimed Gil, seizing 
him by the elbow and drawing him 
aside, “‘ you know that rabbit I wouldn’t 
trade? You c’n have him. 
they have rabbits down where the Span- 
ish boy lives? Gee! I wish he c’d talk! 
But he’s all right, anyhow! Ain’t his 
hair black, though? An’ he’s got eyes 
like that little Dago girl that did tricks 
in the tent show.” 

As Tom returned home to report the 
success of his mission he gave serious 
consideration to the commercial possi- 
bilities of reflected glory. There might 
be more substance in this strange game 
that his hero had started than kad been 
apparent at the outset. His imagina- 
tion seemed to spring into life at this 
thought and his speculations, as he 
walked slowly home, were decidedly 
pleasant. It involved even the agree- 
able possibility of securing many long- 
coveted treasures which had before 
been considered hopelessly beyond his 
reach. Now his aspirations reached out 
for the seemingly unattainable. 

A week later even the socially ab- 
sorbed mother of Tom gave eloquent, 
but unconscious, testimony to the ex- 
tent to which her son had commer- 
cialized his privileges as High Cham- 
berlain in the court of The Pretender. 

“IT never saw,” she exclaimed, as she 
surveyed his bedroom, “such a collec- 
tion of boy truck before in all my life!” 
Then turning a suspicious eye upon her 
son she asked, “How did you get hold 
of all this?” 

“ Boys gave it to me—every bit of it,” 
he said, and there was a candor in his 
tone that carried conviction. 

But it did not prevent the comment: 
“Seems to me you’ve become strangely 
popular with your mates, lately. It 
wasn’t long ago you were begging for 
two dollars—two dollars—to buy a pair 
of pouter pigeons from the Barney boy. 
Now I can see them sunning themselves 
on the roof of the barn. Did he give 
them to you ii 

“Yes, Aunt Stella,” interposed Mil- 
ton. “He did. I was there and heard 
it. 


“Well,” added the mother of the 
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thrifty courtier, “‘all i’ve got to say is 
don’t you bring home a dog or a puppy. 
| draw the line there.” 

After his mother had gone to the 
kitchen the loyal, but thrifty, Lord 
Chamberlain remarked to ‘The Pre- 
tender: “ ’Course I’m goin’ t’ divide up 
with you when 
yo u £z O « 
know th’ boys 
wouldn’t give me 
all these things 
if it wasn’t for 
wanting a chance 
to go ’round with 
you.” Then, af- 
ter mature re- 
flection, he 
added, ‘‘It must 
seem almost like 
bein’ a prince to 
have ’em act as 
they do ‘bout 
you.” 

“a just wish,” 
was Milton’s an- 
swer, ‘‘that 
‘Stubb’ ‘Totman 
could see the 
way they treat 
me—an’ they’re 
town boys, too! 
I thought a good 
deal of ‘Stubb,’ 
but he wasn’t 
worth it. | found 
that out when he 
ran off with our 
show money. I 
guess he'd feel 
cheap if he could 
be here now.” 

“Gee!” reflected Tom. “I'd like t’ 
take another look at that old elephant’s 
foot!’ 

“You goin’ to tell ’em "bout it after 
I’m gone?” inquired The Pretender, 
whose thoughts turned pleasantly to 
the prospect of the added distinction 
that this would give him. 

As Tom was about to answer, his eye 
swept the choicest treasures that he had 
extracted from the ambitious who had 
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been permitted to enjoy the favor of 


the princely Spanish boy whose life was 
redolent of romance. 
“T dun’no’,” he answered. And there 
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was a drift to his thought that was in- 
stantly understood by The Pretender. 

Certainly there might be unpleasant 
possibilities connected with a discovery 
on the part of those composing his court 
that he was not a high-born Spanish 
boy, but just Milton Rue, a Pretender. 
For a time this 
spice of peril 
added a fresh 
zest to the ro- 
mantic drama. 
Then, one after- 
noon when _ he 
was waiting for 
Tom to finish 
cleaning the fur- 
nace-room, Mil- 
ton heard a 
woman who was 
calling upon his 
aunt exclaiming: 

“*What an 
adorable little 
Spanish boy you 
have visiting 
you! I never saw 
such eyes in a 
boy. before. 
You'd know at a 
glance he’s an 
aristocrat. My 
little Frank told 
me all about him 
and the romantic 
life he had.” 

at Spanish 
boy?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Morse. 
“Spanish? The 
only boy visiting 
here is my own 
sister’s child, and he _ has no more 
Spanish blood in his veins than you 
have—not a drop!” 

“Well,” responded the mother of the 
admiring Frank, “‘he certainly must be 
a wonderful deceiver, then! And he’s 
as darkly handsome as if he were pure 





Castilian. I can’t deny that, even if 


he has deceived all the boys in Miller’s 
Falls. Why, Mrs. Morse, the boys are 
talking of nothing else, and they’re 
all trying to pick up. enough Spanish 
words so that they can at least make a 
show of talking with him. They seem 
to be willing to give almost anything in 
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the world for a chance to be with this 
nephew of yours. He’s as much a rage 
with the boys of this town as that real 
prince was—the one the newspapers 
were full of who was at Newport this 
summer—with the society people. I 


HEADS APPEARING ABOVE THE SIDE 
FENCE INDICATED A STATE OF SIEGE 


guess the Miller’s Falls boys were never 
taken in like this before. He’s simply 
made them absurd. .1 don’t think they'll 
enjoy the joke after they find out how 
they've been deceived, very much, 
either 

As The Pretender listened to this 
statement his cheeks paled—for instinct 
told him that his aunt’s caller had not 
exaggerated the resentment that would 
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descend upon him when his devotees 
discovered that they had been duped— 
and by a boy from the country! 

Then, in departing, the caller ex- 
plained that she was on her way to the 
station to take the train to the next 
town and would not return 
until late in the evening. 
Milton realized that he had a 
few hours in which to prepare 
for the storm of wrath that 
was bound to break over his 
head. His innate knowledge 
of boy savagery assured him 
that it would not be light. 
Every moment of reflection 
upon this point deepened the 
conviction that the reign of 
The Pretender would go out in 
a fury of rebellion. 

For a moment he pondered 
this probability. His face was 
touched with meekness that 
no Miller’s Falls boy had ever 
seen upon the dark and distin- 
guished countenance of the 
Spanish Pretender. But sud- 
denly his expression changed. 
He was again the proud Pre- 
tender. He would do as he 
knew the brave and reckless 
Francisco de Lara, his splen- 
did hero of The Flag of Dis- 
tress, always did in the face of 
danger—play it out with a 
high hand! 

When he joined the group at 
the vacant lot beyond the 
school-house he was never 
more compelling. A passing 
delivery-wagon splashed mud 
upon his coat and gave him an 
opportunity to show his ad- 
mirers the possi)ilities of Span- 
ish temper. His eyes flashed 
and his whole frame seemed 
to tremble with passion as he 
shouted after the disappearing driver: 
“Caramba! Inoyo! Pardieth! Kara 
Kolace!” 

His audience was spellbound by the 
splendor of this profanity and the ad- 
miration that it provoked was voiced by 
Billy Sutton, who observed: 

“Ol man Butts, down .at Corey’s 
livery-barn, thinks he can swear—but 
he just ought t’ hear that!” 
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The approach of a girl who answered 
the grins of her boy schoolmates with 
a toss of her pert head gave The Pre- 
tender another opportunity io astonish 
his audience with one of the choicest 
gems in his repertoire which had cost 
him hours of secret rehearsal. In a voice 
of Andalusian sweetness he exclaimed: 

“Ah! Kay hermosisima yoven va 
allah!” 

The Chief Courtier, who had been 
prepared for this supreme moment by 
many a session of weary drilling, arose 
to the occasion after he had been 
prompted by the exclamation. “I'l! bet 
that’s something grand! Gee! but 
wouldn’t it be great to know all he 
says? I’d give a quarter if—” 

Instantly the neares’ friend of The 
Pretender remarked, with admirable 
conviction: 

“You bet! It’s some speech! He 
said sump’n’ like that one day when his 
guardian was around—the tall Spaniard 
that came from South America with 
him an’ keeps his fortune. The senor 
laughed an’ repeated it to Mr. Rue. 
It means: ‘Ah! What a radiantly 
beautiful maiden passes yonder! Could 
I but meet her!’ Anyhow, the Spaniard 
said that was it.” 

“T guess Alice Day wouldn’t speak 
t’ anybody if she knew he’d said that 
about her,” remarked another admiring 
observer, who added, “I couldn’t ever 
learn that, Tom, but if he’ll teach me 
them Spanish oaths I'll give you my 
new compass.” 

That night the chief player was 
strangely moody, and his faithful sup- 
port could offer no prompt that the 
master player would accept as a cue. 
His uneasiness was as persistent as that 
ascribed to the head that wears the 
crown, and the puzzled Tom finally gave 
up the task of interesting him as hope- 
less. 

Instead of the accustomed “Bweenos 
notchess,” the “good night” of The Pre- 
tender to his comrade was a common- 
place: “I wantta sleep late in th’ 
mornin’. Ask your ma if she won’t let 
me. You c’n go ahead without me, 
can’t yuh?” 

“Uh-huh,” responded the puzzled Tom. 

About an hour after the Chief Cour- 
tier had left his home for the haunts of 
Vout. CXXXIV.—No. 804.—113 
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his comrades he made a violent return 
by way of the back fence, dodged into 
the house, and darted up the rear stair- 
way to the room where The Pretender 
was dressing. A discolored ring about 
one eye was rapidly growing purple and 
his clothing appeared to have caught on 
numerous nails. 

“They've found out,” panted Tom, 
‘an’ they’re crazy. You’ve made mon- 
keys of ’em all right, an’ th’ whole 
town’s laughing at ’em. If they get 
hold of you what they done to me won’t 
be anything. I guess you'd better 
sneak out th’ window to-night an’ take 
that one-o’clock train home. Mebby 
you don’t think they'll beat you up— 
but they’ll pound you good if they can 
lay hands on you. We gotta stick tight 
in the house all day—they’ll be layin’ 
for us all ’round.”’ 

“T wasn’t goin’ out, anyhow,” re- 

£ ’ J , 
marked The Pretender. “I didn’t feel 
good when I went to bed last night.” 

Occasional heads appearing above the 
side fence indicated that the state of 
siege suggested by the Chief Courtier 
was an accomplished fact. The Pre- 
tender passed the time in carefully plan- 
ning the details of his escape—and in- 
wardly shuddering at the thought of 
the terrors of his night flight. 

Suddenly his aunt’s voice sounded up 
the stairway: “Oh, come down, Mil- 
ton! I’ve got a great surprise for you!” 
There was no mistaking either the ex- 
citement or the pleasure in her voice. 
“Just look at that!” she exclaimed. “It 
just came!” And she opened before 
him the local paper where, under heavy 
headlines, his own likeness looked out 
at him. The black types of the head- 
ings declared: 


‘ 


BOY HERO VISITING HERE 
Brave Lap Mape Famous sy Imact 
or ELepHANT’s Foot Is In Our 


MiIpsT 
SCHOOL-TEACHER TELLS THE STORY OF 
HIS PLUCK TO THOUSANDS OF 
READERS 
THE STATUE TO BE PERMANENTLY PLACED 


IN DELANTI TOWN HALL 
MASTER MILTON RUE MODEST AS HE IS 
CELEBRATED 
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AN ACCOMPLISHED LINGUIST WHO COMES 
“INCOG” TO ESCAPE ANNOYING 
ATTENTIONS 


sé 


hat newspaper man,” explained 
Milton’ s aunt, “came here a little while 
after a woman had called and told me 
how you'd been fooling the boys here 
about being Spanish. He brought this 
piece written by the Town Line school- 
teacher and wanted your photograph. 
I didn’t tell him all that he’s put there in 
those headings, but I did admit that 
you'd picked up some Spanish, an’ that 
you'd been so backward about talking 
of adventure that it seemed as if you 
didn’t want anybody to know it.” 

As the thrilled Tom stretched himself 
prone upon the floor with the paper 
spread before him the modest hero of 
Todd Hills went to his chamber and 
glanced casually out of the window upon 
his besiegers. And as he looked, his 
lips curved into a most worldly and 
sophistical smile. Beyond the side 
fence was a group of the outraged revo- 
lutionists crowding about their leader 
who held aloft a newspaper. 

A moment later The Pretender passed 


Roses in 


through the sitting-room toward the 
front door. 

“Where you goin’?”’ huskily asked the 
battered Courtier, lifting his eyes for an 
instant from the wonderful page before 
him. 

“See th’ boys,” 
answer. 

“Don’t yuh do it!” exclaimed Tom. 

But the visiting hero had passed out 
of the door. 

“Lord!” exclaimed the astonished and 
adoring Chief Courtier, “that’s just 
what Francisco de Lara would ’a’ done 
himself!” 

And as the panting Tom overtook his 
hero, The Pretender was calmly greeting 
his besiegers with the almost taunting 
salutation, “Tengo inmenso plather en 
saluder a costai, esta manyana.” 

And there was new homage in the eyes 
of the grinning comrades while the 
“brave lad,” the “visiting hero,” and 
the “ accomplished linguist” brazenly 
assured them of his especial pleasure in 
greeting them this particular morning. 

“It’s a good thing,” later confided the 
leader, “that you did the incog, an’ not 
just t’ make monkeys of us.” 


was the smiling 


the Rain 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


T= winding meadow-paths are deep, 
And, like a faint-remembered strain, 

There comes, as o’er dim seas of sleep, 
The scent of roses in the rain. 


The drift of delicate perfume 
Causes my eyes to blur with tears; 
I sense, when roses are in bloom, 
The pain and pathos of the years. 


It brings, though but a fleeting breath, 
A moment here, then gone again, 

The poignancy of time and death— 
The scent of roses in the rain! 
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ITHIN the present year (which 
\W is pretty contemporaneous for 

theslowly arriving Easy Chairin 
the mention of any event) a popular medi- 
cal review has published a symposium 
about the faculty. We have found this 
such good reading that we wish to share 
some of our impressions of it with the de- 
votees of this department, and to partake 
their pleasure in the honor paid, with 
little qualification, by people of so many 
other callings to what they seem mostly 
to think > highest calling of any. 
Not that there are no exceptions to the 
rule of praise from the authors, artists, 
actors, lawyers, journalists, politicians, 
clergymen, and the like; there are some 
who have their misgivings and own 
them, and oddly enough these are often 
ladies, literary ladies. Butwhyshould we 
say oddly? The sex has begun to do its 
own thinking about so many things that 
it should not surprise us to have it do 
its own thinking about doctors. It is 
only fair, however, to say that after 
condemning doctors for some things 
these critics are apt to end by acquitting 
them for others, and they always seem 
to have a particular doctor in mind and 
not doctors in general. Perhaps one of 
the vividest of them best expresses the 
common feeling of women about them 
when she says, “I think there is nothing 
better than a good doctor, and nothing 
worse than a bad one,” which is what 
most men would say of doctors, espe- 
cially men born of women. 

Some men who for different reasons 
have not taken part in the symposium 
do not make this distinction. They 
leave you to think that if there is any 
difference in doctors one is worse than 
another. Le Sage, the author of Gil Blas, 
introduces no good physician to coun- 
terbalance Doctor Sangrado, though 
there were probably more than one such 
at the time,and are now, practising medi- 





cine in Valladolid, in spite of the sweep- 
ing condemnation which Ford passes on 
all the doctors of the country in his 
Gatherings from Spain. But we do not 
have to go back to the seventeenth 
century for blame of the profession in 
literature; nothing could be severer than 
the censure, the doubt and scorn, which 
Tolstoy heaps upon the medical savans 
in Anna Karénina, though indeed he is 
habitually distrustful and contemptuous 
of all scientists; and as for Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, what could be more jubilantly 
satirical than his treatment of the pro- 
fession in The Doctors’ Dilemma, or the 
voluminous preface to that comedy? 

To be sure, Mr. Shaw’s doctors are 
English doctors, and what American has 
ever been sick in England but wished he 
was safe in the hands of his family 
physicianathome? Yet, having said this, 
and having remembered the nauseous 
bottles habitually prescribed by them, 
can one fail to recall some one of them 
whowasas good asan American doctor, or 
even better? This other may have been 
Scotch rather than English, but there 
are odds even in American doctors. 
Their science, not to say inspiration, is 
of later date than we may like to imagine 
in our patriotic fondness. The pioneer 
practitioner in the West, if we may, as 
we must, believe one of those wonderful 
brothers who have established a world- 
renowned hospital on the shore of the 
northern Mississippi, was but a little 
advance upon the primeval Medicine 
Man of the region, and was the by-word 
and mocking of the German physicians 
who had settled there. Yet it must be 
remembered that it was a Kentuckian 
of sixty or seventy years ago who first 
performed an operation denying and 
forever reversing the axiom that “‘to 
open the abdominal cavity was murder” 
and saving innumerable lives since by 
this effect of his courage and his faith 
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in his divination if not instruction. In 
spite, however, of our feeling in our 
bones that American doctors are the 
best, there are probably Englishmen 
who when at all sick over here wish 
they were safe at home in the care of 
the village apothecary, or the local 
“medical man,” or even a knight of 
three guineas a visit. There are New- 
Yorkers who distrust the skill of Boston, 
and Bostonians who know they would 
not have died in New York if they had 
only had a physician from Marlborough 
Street to see them through their pneu- 
monia in the alien metropolis. 

The great thing is the trust and honor 
we all feel for the physician at large. 
Few are now the satirists compared with 
those who once derided them, and if a 

vast cult has grown up to renounce them 
and match its prayers against their po- 
tions, there are even within this cult 
recognized Healers who hold the place 
of physicians, though they use no physic. 
We do not know how these manage in 
surgical cases, but their moral influence 
must be something of the sort we Un- 
christian Scientists feel when a doctor 
of our unfaith comes into the room and 
begins our cure before he has written a 
prescription, much less administered any 
medicine. The personal equation is the 
thing, as the ladies of the symposium 
are always saying, when they afirm 
that they abhor or worship a doctor 
as he gets on their nerves or not, or 
as he is or is not a gentleman. If 
doctors are almost universally gentle- 
men because they were born so or 
because their noble Hippocratic oath 
has made them so, they are successful 
in virtue of that quality as much as 
by the potency of their drugs. They 
are far oftener philanthropists and 
martyrs than eads or brutes, though 
sometimes, though very rarely, they are 
snobs. One might not prefer them to 
come into one’s sick-room at night in 
evening dress, as though always dressed 
for dinner, but this might be because one 
was not in good society. A doctor can 
never tell beforehand, and if he is one’s 
old family physician one does not grudge 
him the cect of having just happened 
to have dined out. But no matter how 
he comes, how welcome he is when one 
has not the least notion what the mat- 


ter is, and is only sure that the pain is 
something awful! The pain begins to go 
at the mere sight of the doctor, and if 
he assures you thatit is merely functional 
and not organic you are ready to laugh, 

however it continues to hurt. 

An almost miraculous thing in a 
physician is that he is not only immune 
from contagion, but that his celestial 
armor bears ne taint from one patient to 
another. Quite possibly he is coming to 
your bedside from the sick-chamber of 
some most catching ill, but you do not 
take it from him, while some uncon- 
scious Typhoid Mary carries the fever 
from one kitchen to another and spreads 
it throughout the house. It is noto- 
rious of doctors how they expose them- 
selves to the pestilences of the poor 
mostly for no fee, and then come to 
you, trusting to their passage through 
the open air to have blown them clean 
of the infection. How is it they do 
not carry measles, scarlet-fever, diph- 
theria, smallpox, from one house to 
another? Perhaps they do, but we never 
know it, and do not think of the danger 
we have run when we hear that they 
have died of the disease themselves. We 
only think of their self-devotion in giv- 
ing themselves to those poor, whose best 
friends they are, and whose fees it is 
said we sometimes pay without knowing 
it. 

In spite of the malign chances we 
welcome them to our own afflicted 
homes; but the nicest way is to visit 
them at their offices, where we go for a 
prescription, or to ask them what they 
think ails us, and whether it is merely 
functional and not at all organic. If it 
is merely functional we begin to laugh 
and crow in our relief and fall into one 
of those talks with the doctor which are 
the most relishing talks in the world. 
No other sort or condition of men talks 
half so well, so intimately, so wisely. 
The physician knows more evil of a 
kind which it is always so interesting to 
hear than a man of any other following. 
He can tell you more dreadful things of 
other men than any lawyer, preacher, 
or merchant ever imagined, but he keeps 
the secret of their identity from you 
under the lock and key of his Hippo- 
cratic oath. He can philosophize life 
as no other can, and he is merciful to 
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human frailty in the proportion of his 
large and deep experience. 

What at: awful experience his experi- 
ence is, compassing that knowledge 
which he cannot impart and can scarcely 
more than intimate to the one it most 
concerns upon the bravest urgence, the 
most vital necessity. How can we ever 
joke about doctors, although they so 
often joke about themselves? How can 
we turn from this solemn view of them, 
from their wise, kind talk, and think of 
the dozen or half-dozen other patients 
in the anteroom whom we are keeping 
from their turn while we selfishly listen! 
Why do we not take our prescription and 
go, as in all decency we should? But we 
do not budge until the doctor himself 
stirs in his chair, and for shame’s sake 
we start, though half an hour before we 
sat among those outsiders and inwardly 
cursed the babbling or doddering im- 
becile within, who was keeping us from 
our turn with the doctor. The best way, 
the only true way, is to have an appoint- 
ment, and then, announcing ourselves 
at the house-door, go sailing through 
those ranks in the anteroom and com- 
ing to anchor in the doctor’s own study. 

For the time he is not the doctor; he 

is our doctor. It is the peculiar quality 
of him that he shall seem the sole 
property of each sufferer in turn, and 
shall be as entirely the physician of the 
pauper whose fee you may unwittingly 
pay, as he is yours. But what are we 
saying? In nine-tenths of the cases, or 
at least half, nobody pays the pauper’s 
fee, and the doctor gives his time, his 
skill, and his very life as freely to the 
destituce as to the affluent. What other 
man does the like? The priest or 
preacher? Yes; but as one recusant in 
denying the claim of the symposium 
upon him says, “The doctors are the 
real Doctors of Divinity and the Saints 
of the earth,” and they outnumber all 
the other saints, who, it must be allowed, 
also exist and live and die for us. 

A good deal of cheap mockery has 
always followed the failures of the doc- 
tor, and a ghastly merriment has at- 
tended his defeat by the enemy who 
triumphs over all at last. Put none of 
those who have shared his failure, and 
draining the cup of fear, which he would 
fain have kept the cup of life, to its 
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bitter dregs, are among those who jeer 
even at the idea of his defeat. The 
bereaved often turn more willingly to 
the doctor who has not saved their be- 
loved than to another who has not lost 
them. They remember as their chief 
consolation that everything their doctor 
knew or could, he did, and after the 
first throe of anguish has passed they 
wished to believe that his best was the 
best there was. They wonder how he 
could have had the courage to tell them 
there was no hope, when they saw him 
fighting for them to the last, or to hint 
from the first that there was little hope 
to trust to. Then indeed he became 
their doctor, as we all feel our doctor to 
be ours, and gave himself night and day 
to keeping their hope alive. 

One of the women who takes part so 
wisely in this symposium, and who per- 
haps speaks more wisely and justly than 
any other, reminds us of the sins of the 
patient against the doctor, and brings 
home to the guilty sufferer his blame 
when he has not done his part in the 
common enterprise of saving his own 
life. “At the best the most of us are 
bad patients, often perverse in following 
directions and no wise co-operative, as 
would be necessary- in any other rela- 
tionship where two parties are con- 
cerned. Often we are not long grateful 
even when our lives have been virtually 
given back to us.” We are, in fact, 
shamefully passive when we are no 
worse. What angel wife has not had to 
struggle almost to shaking the suffering 
husband in order to make him take his 
medicine at the times the doctor has 
directed? What man has not shirked 
his bitter drops, or nauseous drugs, or, 
after taking them, has not kicked 
thumped about in bed until given some 
water to wash the loathsome savor 
down? The facts are disgraceful to 
manhood, which it is impossible to 
respect under the circumstances. Par- 
ents are as bad as children would like to 
be, and the men are worse than the 
women; but, then, men are such cow- 
ards. The doctors are the saints of 
the earth, yes, but they must be well- 
nigh driven to swearing when they re- 
flect upon the unworthiness of most of 
the people they devote their lives to. 
It has long been known that there 
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are odds in deacons, and doctors _— 


ably vary as much as deacons. Every 
patient has his preference in physicians, 
and we hope we may own without de- 
fense that we like American doctors bet- 
ter than any other, and after them 
Scotch. German doctors are not so bad 
asa pro-ally would nowliketothink them, 
and we have found Italian doctors who 
have practised in America very con- 
ducive to recovery. It is much in the 
favor of the English doctor that the 
English like them; and, now we think 
of it, we have never really died from 
one of their doctors. In Spain, where 
neither Hebrews nor Germans are ac- 
ceptable to the national prejudice, we 
have found Austrian Jews wisely sana- 
tive, and in Paris we have recovered 
gladly under the science of French doc- 
tors. who have practised in California. 

We may not safely allow a home- 
opathic or an allopathic leaning, and 
we are not going to do so. If it is a 
question of something acute or ur- 
gent, and you are feeling very rich at 
the time, you had better take your respir- 
atory tract, for instance, to a specialist, 
and have him fend off the threatening 
grippe. There is something so absolute 
about a specialist, with his swabbing and 
spraying, and his smiling question of 
whether it hurts; and then if he fails you 
can always go to bed for a week in the 
care of your own family physician and 
spend a week there as usual in getting 
well. 

The specialist is mostly, if not always, 
a city man, but his practice does not 
usually lie in the tenements where so 
many doctors give themselves for noth- 
ing to those who have nothing to give 
in return. But very likely (we do not 
really know) the specialist does his 
gratis good works in the hospitals; we 
may be sure that a specialist, as he is a 
doctor, gives himself gratis somehow or 
somewhere. Noman who can afford him 
will wisely forego him, and he will not 
forego those who cannot afford him. He 
is the last word of medicine, the bright 
consummate flower of surgery. But 
while we are praising him, we are think- 
ing of another type of doctor, just as 
devoted and perhaps as efficient numer- 
ically, for he probably has ten times as 


many patients as a specialist. We are 
thinking of the country doctor, whose 
life the reader will as readily think of. 
Who does not think of him in some 
neighborhood which, winter and sum- 
mer, night and day, he blesses? He is 
as modern as the specialist in his way, 
and if he is like the one we arethinking of, 
he was graduated from a good school, 
and every year he gives out of his 
crowded time certain days or weeks for 
running up there, and renewing his lore 
in the society of those who know the 
last word of his science and who are 
willing to impart it, so that the summer 
visitor shall be as safe in the country 
docter’s care as in that of his own family 
hysician, and the rustic sufferer shall 
hon the benefit of all the modern drugs 
and ideas. The country doctor keeps 
them both at the command of his 
patients, and he puts up his own pre- 
scription from the hand-bag, which he 
bears when he arrives with the ideas 
shining from his face. He used to arrive 
in a buggy, but now he comes in a 
motor-car, which perhaps he drives him- 
self, and which you hear snuffling before 
your door in the dark or daylight, and 
know before your bell rings, or his 
cheery voice sounds across your thresh- 
old. He brings health and the healing 
which will follow from his careful diag- 
nosis. Very likely you are not very 
sick. Let us hope not; but, if necessary, 
he will examine your heart, and if you 
are in years he will take your blood- 
pressure and will tell you that you have 
the arteries of an infant, or that your 
bronchia are as clear as a bell. He is an 
optimist, but if there is cause for anxiety 
ou will know it from his suggestion that 
he will look in again in the morning, or 
that you can phone him if you are not 
better. Probably there is no cause for 
anxiety, and with the medicine he has 
left you begin to feel that you do not 
need any medicine, almost before the 
snuffle of his runabout has died on the 
outer air. There is no apothecary’s 
charge for the drugs and the doctor’s fee 
is a dollar, received with reluctance at 
the end of the summer. It may have 


been as richly earned as the specialist’s 
fifteen, but this is not saying that the 
specialist’s fee is not richly earned. 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


month’s Study is William Dean 

Howells’s eightieth birthday. As 

the occupant of the Easy Chair, and so 

our near neighbor in these pages, the oc- 

casion cannot, nor would we willingly let 
it, escape notice in his own habitat. 

One naturally hesitates to avail of an 
“occasion” in any consideration of Mr. 
Howells—of his personality or of his 
work. The formal plaudit, uttered be- 
cause it is seasonable and expected, falls 
away before it is spoken; it does not fit 
him. We might suppose him to avoid 
even the occasion oe it, so far as his 
personal presence is concerned; but the 
genuine praises of the people—such 
praises as he himself gives in the simplest 
terms of ungrudging appreciation to new 
and promising writers—he would not 
run away from, though he would not 
run to meet them. 

As a sign of gratitude that this cher- 
ished author is still with us, and still 
writing, with no diminution of freshness 
and charm—a gratitude emphasized by 
the long period of our possession of him, 
of which this eightieth birthday is a sig- 
nificant reminder—all his readers feel 
inclined to indite a love letter to him in- 
stead of sending him perfunctory con- 
gratulations. He has, during a literary 
career of nearly sixty years, been the 
most homelike and companionable of 
American writers, and therefore the 
most personally intimate to his readers, 
none of whom need ask what manner of 
man he is. They have seldom seen him 
on the platform as a lecturer or a reader 
of his own works. We cannot imagine 
them resorting to the at once familiar 
and sphinx-like portraits of him for a 
divination of his personality, or needing 
to do so; indeed they would read into 
these a divination already made from 
eae his poems, novels, essays, and 
travels. 


T= day we are beginning this 


He has had the full life of a man, inde- 
pendently of the books he has read or 
written—a life more varied in outward 
circumstances and the vicissitudes of 
fortune than that of men ordinarily, 
but, like theirs, punctuated by the joys 
and sorrows common to mankind; and 
he has made much of the little things 
that constitute so largely the sum of 
human experience. The main satisfac- 
tion of such a life is derived from simple 
and natural things, simply and naturally 
seen and felt. The boy whom his father, 
whose religion was deeply tinged with 
Swedenborgianism, discussed poetry and 
philosophy with began early to think, 
which in a boy’s plastic nature means to 
feel, and soon entered upon a career of 
spiritual adventure, and impressions 
made upon the sensibility were met by 
something from moods already formed 
there, so that when the youth began to 
write his expression was naturally in 
poetry. That was his first “literary 
passion.” 

It was inevitable with this author 
that life should be inseparable from lit- 
erature, because what he wrote must be 
felt life before it could be literature. 
The quality of his own sensibility is one 
with the manner of his writing, his liter- 
ary communications bearing more re- 
semblance to easy, idiomatic conversa- 
tion than to books, unless it be one of 
Montaigne’s, though it has too much of 
genuine craftsmanship to quite sustain 
that likeness; however directly from ex- 
perience, it has the indirection of art, 
without elaboration. His dramatic in- 


stinct leads him often, as the readers of 


the Easy Chair know, to give this indi- 
rection the form of dialogue, not for the 
uses of argument, but just for inter- 
change of speech, to break up the 
unnatural insistence of monologue. The 
epistolary form with which Richardson 
inaugurated English social fiction would, 
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for the same reason, have had an attrac- 
tion for him—only Howells would have 
made it incomparably livelier than 
Richardson did—but the conversational 
medium, being so much more sociable 
from its readier and more natural give- 
and-take, seemed preferable. 

What we are trying to say is that the 
man Howells is the very Howells of his 
books, of the Easy Chair, of his critical 
essays, of his farces. We have a nearer 
and ampler knowledge of him in these 
than could have been gleaned from daily 
personal meetings or thousands of inter- 
views. ‘The fact that from the time 
when he first began to write he so 
naturally translated himself into lit- 
erature accounts for his having so many 
books and of so many sorts to his credit 
—more than one for every year he has 
lived—not counting his many unpub- 
lished Easy Chairs and other uncol- 
lected work. Never has so large a 
portion of any man’s life been thus 
translated —his subjective impressions 
blending with outward observation or 
embodied in v.. idly visualized fictions. 
We have the record of his boyish sports, 
his literary friends and acquaintances, 
including a separate memorial of Mark 
Twain, his literary passions, his travels, 
his Altrurian imaginings, and, finally, 
within the last year, the recollections of 
his early youth. To this same genius 
for communication we owe the large 
number and variety of his works of 
fiction. 

We cannot help envying those who, 
from direct intercourse with Mr. How- 
ells, have been favored by first-hand 
communication with him—as intimately 
as Mr. John James Piatt, his youthful 
collaborator in verse, who died last 
winter, or Mark Twain, the friend of 
later years. But those whose personal 
acquaintance with’ him has been, like 
our own, regrettably intermittent, have 
not less prized the rare moments of it, 
in conversation always freshly delightful 
and interesting, or in letters genially 
frank and sometimes, like his talk, hu- 
morously whimsical. Somewhere he 
speaks of his father as agreeably liking to 
find a joke in everything. This ances- 
tral trait in the son, reinforced, perhaps, 
by the mingling in him of the Celtic 
with a Cymric and (Pennsylvania) Ger- 


man strain, is shown in the tropic play 
of a tricksome fancy which notably 
characterizes his farces and is every- 
where apparent in the artifice that 
heightens his art of expression. 

It seems strange to use the term arti- 
fice in connection with Mr. Howells, and 
it would be totally inapplicable if we 
meant by it anything consciously arti- 
ficial or conventional. It agreeably 
displaces all conventional contrivances 
by reversion to the unpremeditated 
tricks of a natural magic. Thus under- 
stood, it is of the very essence of realism, 
in sincerity, spontaneity, and natural- 
ness. Mr. Howells has from the first 
taken pains to be an artist in literature. 
These are the labor-pains of birth, the 
growing- pains of increasing stature, 
rather than those of conscious effort. 
But for these, the soul is not there—the 
soul that expresses itself in the living 
forms of art and so must put on a living 
investment by the same magical and 
inexplicable alchemy that it puts on a 
body. 

Perhaps Howells, with such a father 
and mother as he had, and such sur- 
roundings, had the best possible educa- 
tion for the literary career he has made. 
If he had been brought up with the 
university in view he rnight have written 
formal theses, state papers, histories, 
and biographies—for a writer of note he 
was bound to be—instead of the charm- 
ing fiction, essays, and poems that con- 
stitute so much of the grace and wealth 
of American literature, though we doubt 
if his native humor and sensibility could 
ever have been altogether repressed in 
any environment. Fortunately there 
has been nothing to pervert the natural 
bent of his genius. 

His youth was passed in a field of 
wonder—adventurous discoveries of hu- 
manity, nature, and books, prompted 
by that sympathy which is the ground 
of all humanistic interpretation of life 
and the secret of communicability. His 

culture has been developed through as- 
similations—of the immediate scene and 
from travels abroad, not for meeting 
with personal Eminences, but with 
peoples in their habits as they live. Of 
all this culture we have had the generous 
fruitage. Long may the garden prosper 
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A Prehistoric Huntsman 


(Archac 


for Children) 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


EE the home of Father Ab, 
Reared before our eyes at last, 
As our artist with a dab 
Draws the curtain from the past, 
Painting here upon these pages 
Scenes from paleolithic ages. 


Bab, the good wife, sits and croons 
While she sees their babe at play. 
On these quiet afternoons 
Enemies seem far away. 
Gab, their little boy, has gone 
To feed an infant mastodon. 


Brightly dawned this hunting-day; 
There is little food in store. 

Ab is girded for the fray— 
He must shoot a dinosaur; 

Or, because it is his duty, 

Bag a few small gyascuti. 





FORTH HE FARES WITH 
AN ANCIENT MUSIC-BOX 


Vor. CXXXIV.—No. 804.—114 








BAB, THE GOOD WIFE 


SITS AND CROONS 


Boys and. girls of nowadays 
Puzzle oft—I do the same— 
O’er the prehistoric ways 
Stone-men had of hunting game; 
For it seems their meanest prizes 
Always came in extra sizes. 


See, his burly club he bears, 
Built to wield some weighty knocks 
Also note that forth he fares 
With an ancient music-box; 
In his pouch a pair of clippers, 
And some worsted bedroom slippers. 
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So he goes upon his way, 

Till he comes with stealthy pace, 
At the middle of the day 

To the dino’s drinking-place— 
Plants his music-box close nigh, 
Fixed to play a lullaby. 


Now with sound of crashing trees, 
Comes the mammoth dinosaur; 
Stretches out to take his ease 
He had fed an hour before. 
Soon the music’s mystic numbers 
Lull him into deepest slumbers. 





HAIL THE HERO, CUTTING STEAKS 





HE MUST CREEP AN HOUR AT LEAST 


Now brave Ab, a trifle pale, 
Puts his slippers on with care; 
Climbs upon the creature’s tail— 
Stops to rest a moment there. 
He must creep an hour at least 
Up the backbone of the beast. 


There upon the monster’s nose, 
Whence its snores come smoking hot, 
See him clip the fur that grows 
On its only vital spot; 
Swing his club with war-cry horrid 
Smash against that mighty forehead! 


Hail the hero, cutting steaks— 
He will have them smoked and dried. 
Bab will cry, ““My goodness’ sakes! 
Do you want it boiled or fried?” 
And (old hieroglyphics state it) 
For a year or two they ate it. 





Keeping a Secret 
ITTLE Marion, in a state of much agita- 
tion, begged her mother not to let remarks 
be made about her doll when it was present, 
“Because,” explained the little miss, “I’ve 
been trying all her life to keep dollie from 
knowing that she is not alive.” 





Careful 
“P)IDN’T I tell you that you would be 
sick if you ate that ice?” exclaimed 
Sammy’s mother. 
“But, mamma,” answered the lad, taking 
the icicle from his mouth, “I’m not eating 
it. I’m just sucking the juice out of it.” 
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EDITOR’S 
An Experiment 

HE Allens decided to take 

a house in the suburbs, 
and shortly after their ar- 
rival there an old friend 
came to call on them. As 
he approached the house a 
dog of generous proportions 
sprang from the porch, and 
ran toward him, barking 
fiercely. The caller was 
about to retrace his steps 
when the cheery voice of 
Mrs. Allen rang out: 

“Why, how do you do, 
Mr. Fisher! Come right in. 
Don’t mind the dog.” 

“But won’t he bite?” re- 
joined the visitor, who was 
very much frightened and 
not anxious to meet the 
canine without some assur- 
ance as to his personal 
safety. 

“That’s just what [ want 
to find out,” called back 
Mrs. Allen. “We just 
bought him this morning.” 


Scientific 

HE original work of the 

day in a school consisted 
of definitions of familiar 
things. 

“Johnny Jones, what is 
water?” asked the teacher. 

For a moment Johnny 
was puzzled, then he tri- 
umphantly answered, 
“Water is what turns black 
when you put your hands 4@y¢Atng 50 out 
into it.” 


Proved Unnecessary 
~ THIS seems to be a very dangerous 
precipice,” remarked the tourist. “I 
wonder that they have not put up a warn- 
ing-board!” 

“Yes,” answered the guide, “it is dan- 
gerous. They kept a warning-board up for 
two years, but no one fell over, so it was 
taken down.” 


A Scoffer 

“| CAN see good in all things,” remarked 

the settlement worker as she was about 

to take her departure from the wretched 
home. 

“Can you see good in a fog?’ questioned 

the inebriate of the family. 


DRAWER 
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A Mathematician 


7] ADDY,” said Bobby, who was eating 
an apple, “what would be worse than 
finding a worm in this apple?” 
“I do not know, son, unless it would be to 
find two worms.” 
“No,” said Bobby. “It would be worse 
to find half of a worm.” 


Economy 


OM was the small boy of the family. 
One morning he was informed of the 
arrival of twin sisters. He was told they had 
sent to —— & Co. (naming one of the big 
mail-order houses) for them. 
Tom, who knew more about shopping than 
the average boy of his age, innocently asked, 
“Did you get ’em cheaper by taking two?” 
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Saw Him First 
A QUAKER had gotten himself into trou- 
ble with the authorities and the sheriff 
called to escort him to the lockup. 

“Is your husband in?” he inquired of the 
good wife who came to the door. 

**My husband will see thee,” she replied. 
“Come in.” 

Che sheriff entered, was bidden to make 
himself at home, and was hospitably enter- 
tained for half an hour, but no husband ap- 
peared. At last the sheriff grew impatient. 

**Look here,” said he, “1 thought you said 
your husband would see me.” 

““He has seen thee,” was the calm reply, 
“but he did not like thy looks and has gone 
another way 
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A Case of Indigestion 

LAD ina Jersey Sunday- 

school startled his 
teacher by this unique 
query: 

“Did Moses have the 
same after-dinner complaint 
my dad’s got?” 

“What on earth do you 
mean, Richard?” 

“Well, it says here in the 
lesson that the Lord gave 
Moses two tablets.” 


A Poser for the Cook 
N certain parts of the 

South it is always cus 
tomary for the waiter to ask 
at breakfast, “‘ How will you 
have your eggs?” : 

A New York traveling- 
man had already ordered a 
good, substantial breakfast, 
which did not, howev er, 
include any eggs. The 
question came from force 
of habit, perhaps. “‘ How 
will you have your eggs, 
suh?”’ 

“You may eliminate my 
eggs this morning,” replied 
the guest. 

The negro glanced at him 
for a moment and then 
hurried to the kitchen. Re- 
turning in a few minutes, 
he said, “’Cuse me, suh, 
but how did you say you 
would have your eggs?” 

“T said you could elimi- 
nate the eggs this morn- 
ing.” 

The negro made his de- 
parture again, but returned 
in a minute and said: 
Cuse me, suh, ag’in, but we has got a 
splendid chef, who has worked in mos’ all 
de bes’ an’ larges’ hotels in de North, an’ 
he says he sorry he can’t ‘liminate eggs on 
such short notice, an’ won’t you please have 
dem cooked some odder way.” 


“es? 


True to Herself 

NCLE JIM, after partaking heartily of 
crisp, fried mush that had locked within 
its confines a deceiving amount of heat, hur- 
riedly grabbed his tumbler and thrust it 
beseechingly toward Aunt Sue, who was 
noted for deliberateness in speech and action. 
Slowly she inquired of the suffering man, 

“Which do you prefer—milk or water?” 
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CHILD FROM THE City: “ Which 





is this, Auntie, Hot or Cold?”’ 





No Time Lost 

[ last Timmy Flynn’s desire to possess a 

watch was gratified. Upon his initial 
visit to the city he made the plunge and 
bought the massive nickeled timepiece which 
the jeweler guaranteed to keep perfect time 
for one year. Long before the year had ex- 
pired, however, Timmy returned to the shop, 
and with him took his 
cherished treasure, looking 
very tired and very sorry 
for itself. 

Che jeweler examined the 
watch and then shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘But you 
must have had an accident 
with it,” he said. 

*A small one, to be sure, 
sir,” reluctantly admitted 
Timmy. “About a month 
ago I was feedin’ the pig 
and the watch fell into the 
trough.” 

“Then,” snapped the 
jeweler, ‘‘you should have a 
brought it back to me be- <? 
fore.” 

“Sure, sir,” replied Tim- 
my, “I brought it as soon 
as | could. We only killed Lirrur 
the pig yesterday.” 











demanded the startled passenger. : 





A Halt for Repairs 


“VOU ran over that fellow there at the 
corner. Aren't you going to stop?” 


“Yes,” nodded his friend at the steering- 
wheel, “just as soon as we reach a garage. 
I heard something break when we hit 
him.” 








we think to bring along a saucer of milk ?”’ 





Giri: “ dw, Willie, why didn’t ' 
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“* Figgers is goin’ to be slender dis year, Mayme. Now if 
we don’t go an’ eat a lot o’ rich food we'll be right 1n style” 


Safety First 

] WAS returning home the other evening 

about six-thirty o’clock when I saw 
Tommy, my neighbor’s boy, “lagging for 
line” with pennies, with a crowd of other 
boys. I knew that his family always had 
supper at six o'clock sharp, so I said, “I'll 
bet you five cents you'll miss your supper, 
Tommy.” 

He grinned up at me saucily and replied: 
“Then you lose your bet, cause I got the 
chops right here with me. Ma sent me for 
em at five o'clock.” 


Not Important 
HEN the bell rang the 
other day, little Isa- 
bel went to the door. Pret- 
ty soon she returned alone. 

“Who was it, dear?” 
asked her mother. 

“Oh, it was just a lady 
looking for the wrong 
house,” was the uncon- 
cerned reply. 

On the Wrong Track 
L! ‘TLE Henry wore his 

father’s clothes, which 
his mother cut down for 
him as best she could. As 
the little boy was getting 
into a vest that had been 
cut down from an overcoat 
he began to grumble. 

““What’s the matter now?” asked father. 

“Why,” said Willie, “this here pocket 
’ain’t got no bottom to it.” 

“Pocket, nothing!’ ejaculated his father. 
“*That’s a buttonhole.” 


True to Life 
“(XAN’T you children play without con- 
stantly ringing the door-bell?” asked 
mother, who was trying to get a nap. 
“No, mother,” returned Alice, solemnly, 
“we can’t. You see, Edith and I are playing 
house, and Freddie is the collector.” 
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Tue Optimist: “ Well, Anyhow, I Had the Right of Way” 
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Wasted Instruction 
ITTLE Charles was slow to learn “ please” 
when asking for food at the table. 
“‘Give me some meat,” he demanded of 
his father. 
“What else?” asked the father, sternly. 
“Some potatoes,” came the reply. 
A Sensible Question 
HE callers were staying very late, and 
little Jennie, who had become very tired, 
finally said: 
“Mamma, hadn’t all of us better go to 


bE] 


bed so Mr. Brown’s folks can go home? 
A Pathetic Inquiry 
“THE laws make woman the slave of 
man,” asserted the suffragist from the 
platform. 
“Why don’t they enforce the laws, then?’ 
asked a meek-appearing man in the audience. 


, 


An Oriental Aroma 
N describing the brilliancy of Cleopatra’s 
train, a teacher in a rural district inci- 
dentally said that Cleopatra often floated 
down the Nile in a gilded barge whose per- 
fumed sails flapped lan- 
guidly in the breeze. 
After the talk he asked: 
“How did the people 
know that Cleopatra was 


approaching?” 

Quickly came the reply 
from a small urchin in the 
rear of the room: 


“They smelled her.” 


High Authority 

HE recitation in spell- 

ing had been excellent, 

and the teacher, thinking 

she would <zy the children 

with a few definitions, 

asked, “ What is the mean- 
ing of adage?” 

All sat tongue-tied, and 
wriggled in their seats. 
At last a little boy of ten 
timidly held up his hand. 

“ Please,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly, “it’s something 
to keep a cat in.” 

The teacher repressed a 
smile and asked, gravely, 
“Why do you think so?” 

“Because,” answered 
the boy, “Shakespeare 
said, ‘Like the cat in the 
old adage.’” 


EDITOR’S 


Boy on Ve tocipepe: “ /’m thinkin’ 


machines. Do 
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A Varied Diet 
“T)yO you have much variety at your 
boarding-house?” inquired one boarder 
of a friend who lived down the block. 
“Well, we have three different names for 
the meals,” replied the other. 


A New Definition 
“ AND so you think I’m a coquette?” she 
smiled sweetly. ‘*Why, Frank, I don’t 
believe you know what a coquette is!” 
“A coquette is a woman who syndicates 
ca. sepitgaar 
her affections,” he returned, bitterly. 
Shopping for the Baby 
A PHILADELPHIA grocer, trying to wait 
on several customers at once, Was ap- 
proached by a lady with a request for “five 
cents’ worth of animal crackers,” and 
wouldn’t he “please leave out the elephants, 
as they frighten the baby so.” 


Well Provided 
* TOHN, the bill-collector is here,” called 
Mrs. Smith from the front door. 
‘All right, dear,” answered the absent- 
minded husband. “Tell him to take that 
pile on my desk.” 





’ gettin’ one o’ those 
you find the upkeep very expensive ?” 
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To Let—At an Early Date—Bachelor Apartment 





The Ballade 
OME, little children, one and all, 
Kindergarten and lower grade; 

Lord knows what to you may befall— 

Per-ad-venture, the poet’s trade. 

Born is the bard—the rhymester, made; 
Baying the moon I’d rather be 

Than meter-monger, foiled and frayed: 
Ballades are hung on ev’ry tree. 


"Less like a cat you'd caterwaul, 
Quarreling consonants evade. 
Nicheless your name in our Helen’s Hall 
(Altered to enter poor Poe’s shade), 
Or heed Orlando in Arden’s glade; 
Touchstone took him off to a T 
Love-sick youth, with his blund’ring blade! 
Ballades are hung on ev’ry tree. 


Villon, the sad, bad, mad, glad Gaul, 
Built ballades while he cursed and prayed; 

Alex. Pope, ere he scarce could crawl, 
Lithped cute couplets when Nurthey 

strayed. 

- Yet, little girl with golden braid, 

But, little boy—observe my plea: 
Mistress Muse is a jilt—a jade; 

Ballades are hung on ev'ry tree. 

L’ENVOI 

Rhymes run out, and our laurels fade, 
Editors will “regret that we” 

(With manuscript a month delayed): 
Ballades are hung on ev’ry tree. 

V. T. Larnep. 


Non-Alcoholic 
ECENTLY a representative of the Anti- 
Saloon League was speaking to the juve- 
nile Sunday-school. 

“T will now,” he remarked, “place the 
letters of the alphabet upon the blackboard. 
As I write each letter I wish you to tell me 
the name of a bad drink that begins with 
the letter I put on the board.” 

He then chalked the letter A, and one of 
the children called, “Ale!” Next B, and 
a youth volunteered, ‘“ Beer.” 

A silence when he wrote the letter C 
caused the lecturer to ask, “Is there nobody 
here who can name a bad drink beginning 
with C?” He pointed his finger at a small 
boy in the front row and said, encouragingly, 
“There is a little man who I think can tell 
me the name of a bad drink that begins 
with C.” 

To which the youth replied: “Sure I can. 
Castor-oil!” 


A Damaged Flock 
OBBIE had never seen a live sheep, but 
one of his most treasured possessions 
was a little woolly lamb on wheels. Last 
summer he went to visit his uncle, who owns 
a sheep-ranch in the West. When Bobbie 
spied an immense flock grazing, he stared at 
them in amazement, then exclaimed: 
“You must have got them awfully cheap, 
uncle, for they’ve all lost their wheels.” 
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Every kind of music 
for everybody 


Your kind of music for you! The kind of music 
you like best! 

Do you prefer to hear magnificent operatic arias, 
portrayed by Caruso or Farrar or Melba? Or are your 
favorites the charming old songs of yesteryear—the 
ballads so sweetly sung by Gluck and McCormack? 

Or it may be that your tastes run to instrumental 
solos—the exquisite renditions of Elman or Kreisler or 
Paderewski. Then again, perhaps, you would rather 
hear Sousa’s Band play some of his own stirring 
marches, or enjoy Harry Lauder’s inimitable witti- 
cisms. 

No matter—you can hear them all on the Victrola. 
It is the instrument for a// kinds of music. It has not 
only gathered to itself the greatest artists in the world 
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of song, but the most celebrated bands and orchestras, 
the famous instrumentalists, the leading comedians. 

The Victrola is supreme in all fields of musical 
endeavor. It is the 
instrument for every 
home. 


Hear your favorite music 
today at any Victor dealer’s. 
He will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear, and 
demonstrate the various 
of the Victor 
Victrola—$10 to $400. 


styles and 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor 
Talking Machines are patented and are 
only licensed, and with right of use 
with Victor Records only. All Victor 
Records are patented and are only 
licensed, and with right of use on 
Victor Talking Machines only. Victor 
Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and syn- 
chronized by our special processes of 
manufacture; and their use, except 
with each other, is not only unau- 
thorized, but damaging and unsatis- 
factory. 





Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


*“*Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. 
Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other 
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Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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Every man who follows a useful occupation is a salesman. He 
is selling his wares, his services, or his knowledge. Successful 
salesmanship calls for ability lus enthusiasm. You can’t have 

enthusiasm without good health—and this comes from nourish- 
ing foods that keep the mind alert and the body responsive. 


Shredded Wheat 


is the perfect food for men and women who sell things—for men and 
women whose interest in their jobs is vivid and potential. ‘Thousands of 
men and women in all walks of life start the day with a breakfast of tw 
Shredded Wheat Biscuits and hot milk. Sometimes they add two or three 
strips of bacon and a dish of stewed prunes. It is a wholesome, strengthen- 
ing meal, easily digested, and supplies the maximum of nutriment at the 
lowest cost. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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Frontispiece in Color 


The sl Tree Fleet 


trations in tint by W. J. AYLWarRbD 


The Home-Coming. A Story 
Illustrations by W. H. D. Koerner 


The Children. A Poem 


Some Mark Twain Letters 


Illustrated with Photograph 


On Duty. A Story 


The Harvest of the Night 


Introduction by Str GILBERT PARKER 


Incompetent, Irrelevant, and Immaterial. 
Illustrations by H. Weston TAYLOR 


Can Democracy Be Efficient? 


1917 


West Wind. A Poem 

‘To Love, Honor, and Obey.’’ A Story 
Illustrations by E. L. CHast 

Immigrant’s Luck 

Mr. Timmons Tackles Life. Part II 
llustrations by Ray ROHN 

Fuss and Feathers . . . SE. 

The Edge of the Ripple. A Story 
Illustrations by CHARLES N. SaRKA 

A Confession of St. Augustine. (Concluded) 

The Pretender. A Story 


Iilustrations by ROLLIN McN eu. CRAMPTON 


Roses in the Rain. A Poem... . . 
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Editor’s Study . . 

Editor’s Drawer 


“A Prehistoric Huntsman,"’ by BurG&s JOHNSON; 


illustrations by Gay Smit 


W. J. AYLWARD 


HOLMAN DAY 


ACHMED ABDULLAH 
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JOHN MASEFIELD 
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A Story FLETA CAMPBELL 


ROBERT W. BRUERE 


ALICE BROWN 


LILY A. LONG 


M. E. RAVAGE 
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. STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


_ Drawings by ALEX 
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HARPER’ 


for JUNE—Anniversary Number 


MAAREING the completion of the sixty-seventh year of 
Harper’s Magazine and the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of Harper & Brothers, the June issue will present a series of ar- 
ticles of unusual interest and importance that will challenge the 
attention of all patriotic and thoughtful Americans. Short stories 
of distinction by some of our best known authors, and a wealth 
of illustrations in color will contribute in making the June 
Harper’s a notable achievement in modern periodical publication. 




















Are Americans Patriotic ? 


William Roscoe Thayer, the distinguished historian, has written a forceful article on the subject o/ 
patriotism, with special reference to America’s response in the present crisis. It contains a searchin; 
inquiry that every one should put to himself. 


What Makes a Man a Spy? 
This is an extraordinary account, by the brilliant young English writer, 
we he ; i 4 ary a 3 g g - 4 FICTION 


. George, of a spy captured in the present war, who unbosomed himself 





on the eve of execution. An interesting and strange psychological revelation. Stories that grapple 
. . vitally with life in 
The New Era in Revolutions meal Sek auave 
The recent upheaval in Russia has demonstrated that a new type « of revo- and gay by 
lution has supplanted the old-time methods of assassination and intrigue. 
Mr. Abraham Cahan also describes the romantic careers of Some of the Alice Brown 


revolutionists who are emerging from exile into international notice. 


A Portrait of Chicago Wilbur D. 


Steele 
A humorous, — wd, but net unkind appreciation of our great middle- 
west metropolis, by Hi: arrison Rhodes. With a series of drawings in color Laura Spencer 
by Howard Giles. Portor 
Two Generations 


Lawrence 
A suggestive survey, by Edward S. Martin, of the changes in the American P 
spirit and in American life in the two generations that measure the age erry 
ft Harper's Magasine—1850-1917 


: : Charles 
Glacier National Park Caldwell 
Walter Prichard Eaton bey as written a charming description of this veritable Dobie 
Switzerland of Americ It contains over sixty glaciers and two hundred 
and fifty lakes of romz — beauty. The rugged peaks and precipices are Howard 
of marked individuality and unsurpassed splendor. With a series of draw- 
ings in color by Walter King Stone. Brubaker 











The Pro and Con of Slang 
A racy and entertaining paper, making plain the help and hindrance slang affords to language and 
literary art, by Professor Robert P. Utter of Amherst. 

An American in the Making 


A further chapter in M. E. Ravage’s remarkable portrayal of his experiences in coming to America and in 
becoming an American. A story of spiritual upheaval which is of unusual social significance and value 
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Sectional Filing Equipment 


—— and finding papers 


are mental processes. 


Don’t hamper your file clerks 
by giving them physical labor, 
besides. 

Try “Instinctive Filing,” the newest 
Globe-Wernicke contribution to scien- 
tific office management. 

Thefileclerk operates Globe-Wernicke 
files instinctively—with no thought for 
the physical opening and closing of 
file drawers—with every thought for 
the filing and finding of papers. 


Globe-Wernicke filing equipment 
opens at a finger pull and closes at a 
touch—the file clerk never thinks of 
the equipment at all. He applies 
100% Concentration to his job. 


Write for ‘‘Filing and Finding Papers’’ and 
Globe-Wernicke Catalog No. 8053. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati 
Agencies in over 2,000 cities 


Branch stores in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Lowis, Washington, D. C. 
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Comrort at Any Speed 


The Marmon 34 is 1100 pounds lighter than other cars of 


its class. 


Prove this by an hour’s ride over any highway. 


Yet it rides easier than the heaviest cars. 


Sit at the 


wheel or in the tonneau at 50 miles an hour on a country road 
and experience the ease and luxury of boulevard driving. 


Racing experiments paved the 
way for this car. Like racing 
cars, the Marmon 34 is light and 
perfectly balanced. The Mar- 
mon designers secured road- 
ability—like the racing car de- 
signers—by distributing weight 
properly—by securing the 
proper relation between sprung 
and unsprung weight. 


NORDYKE 


You don’t tire while tour- 
ing ina Marmon 34—you ride 
all day in comfort—the result 
of scientific methods—not add- 
ed and wasteful weight. 

We're glad to show you— 
now—on any road you may 
choose. One chassis—1 36-inch 
wheelbase. Many body styles 
—open and closed. 


&? MARMON COMPANY 


Established 1851 : INDIANAPOLIS 
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Harper’s 


HE newspapers and the magazines 
have, during the past five years, given 
a great deal of space to reports of 
conditions of prisons and prisoners. Radical 
thinkers have seized upon the alleged short- 
comings of the prisons to make a flank attack 
upon existing laws and the existing order, 
and to advocate anarchy, communism, or 
pure socialism within prisons as a cure-all of 
all our ills. The pict- 
ure of prison evils 
presented has been so 
horrifying to the well- 
meaning citizen, and 
the cure-alls have 
been described in such 
faultless style and 
with so much delicacy 
of thought and senti- 
ment, that many a 
questionable plan and 
many a visionary and 
vicious doctrine have 
been accepted as 
proper and reason- 
able. 

Washington, South 
Carolina, Oklahoma, 
New York, and re- 
cently New Jersey, 
have furnished strik- 
ing examples of this. 

The reaction is now 
setting in. There is 
danger that the pen- 
dulum may swing too 
far in the opposite di- 
rection. The thought- 
ful student of affairs, the careful and pro- 
gressive judge, legislator, and public official, 
the conscientious and devoted religious 
leader, the aggressive educator, sane and 
sympathetic citizens, are groping about for a 
choice of a middle course to follow. 

They may find the answers to most of 
their questions and doubts, and a well- 
planned and well-charted middle course in 
Burdette G. Lewis’s new book, The Offender. 
The book is the product of thirteen years of 
application of a well-trained and well-poised 
mind to the problem of administering gov- 
ernmental institutions under the most difh- 


Author of 








BurpetTe G, Lewis ment 


Bookshelf 


cult conditions of our greatest city—the 
gateway to the melting-pot of the world. 
Mr. Lewis, the present Commissioner of 
Correction in New York, was described in 
1906 by Prof. E. A. Ross, Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of Wisconsin, as 
one of the two orf three best university- 
trained men in America who had taken up 
public affairs. This training, with its knowl- 
edge of the  back- 
ground forces of hu- 
man evolution, with 
its appreciation of the 
dependence of the 
present and future 
upon the past, and 
with its refusal to be 
stampeded by rheto- 
ric, and to be lured 
into dangerous helds 
by seductive prom- 
ises of reform, is re- 
vealed in every para- 
graph of.the book. 
The reader rises 
from his study of the 
book, realizing as 
never before that 
prison reform is not a 
matter of the prison 
alone; that it is not a 
thing of yesterday, 
to-day, and to-mor- 
row, but is a move- 
begun before 
prisons were first es- 
tablished, continued 
with varying degrees 
of intensity up to the present, and to be con- 
tinued into the indefinite future. The whole 
thought of the book is perhaps best expressed 
by the author in the following paragraphs: 
“How are we to deal with the offender? 
There are those who are able to understand 
but a single phase of the problem and who 
accordingly hold to a single remedy as a 
cure-all. According to their respective points 
of view they urge the redrafting of penal 
laws, or the reorgamization of courts, or the 
abolition of grand juries, or the elimination of 
the shortcomings of the police, or the re- 
organization of prisons, or the introduction 


The Offender 





of socialism and phases of communism, or 
the steriliz ition of idiots and of the feeble- 
minded, or improvements in religious, in edu- 





‘ itional, in recre ational, and in he alth work, 

‘It is certain, however, that the problem 
cannot be solved merely by changes in a 
single governmental institution, nor by the 
improvement of social conditions, nor by the 
adoption of certain expedients. ‘The gradual 
and. steady improvement of all social condi- 
tions and of all social and governmental 
institutions, and the gradual elimination of 
conditions which impede progress are the 
only sure bases of future progress. 

“It has seemed to me that a method of 
treating the individual offender may be 
adopted which may at the same time furnish 
information upon which the city or the State 
should base its crime-prevention program. 
There has been much discussion of meta- 
physical phases of the subject, but very little 
has been done to learn the facts with refer- 
ence to the delinquent and his environment. 
These facts, when developed, will prove of 
great importance in preventing the develop- 
ment of crime and the development of lesser 
offenses if they are used in proper manner.” 

The book is not merely a book about 
prisons, although there are illustrations of 
institutional plans and descriptions of the 
best institutional methods and practices. It 
is also a book about courts, probation, 
parole, clearing-house, institutional govern- 
ment and discipline, punishment, and the 
police. A brief historical sketch forms a set- 
ting for the discussion of methods and poli- 
cies discussed. In the second part there is 
laid down the plan of a crime-prevention 
program, and the explanation is given of how 
society's necessity of handling the offender 
because of his shortcomings may be made 
the opportunity of constant experimenting 
with the methods and work of the agencies 
society must depend upon to prevent the 
growth of crime. Above all, the book is fair 
to all, while at the same time it is fearlessly 
and constructively critical. 

The subject is discussed in a large, fair- 
minded way by a mind which appears to be 
unafraid of experimentation, but which is 
never trapped by lack of faith or by over- 
confidence, or by lack of caution. The book 
is thoroughly scientific. It is written in a 
popular and simple style which makes it 
especially attractive to the layman and which 
in no way detracts from its value as a text 
and reference book. 
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One encounters such a refreshing breeze 
of originality in Allan Updegraff’s Second 
Youth that one needs hardly to be told that 
here is a “first”’ novel by a writer adventur- 
ing into a new field. Mr. Updegraff has some 
first-rate short stories to his credit, and so 
puts his hand to this larger canvas with a 
practised and masterful touch that is ap- 
parent from the outset. But aside from an 
unusually competent technique, that which 
lifts Mr. | pdegraff’s story instantly into fic- 
tion of the first rank is the originality of his 
conception and the sustained fidelity of his 
treatment; moreover, the whole is_per- 
meated with a quiet but rich humor—a hu- 
mor both of character and incident—which 
fills to running over the cup of the reader’s 
enjoyment. 

The hero of the tale, Mr. Roland Farwell 
Francis, makes his bow to the reader from 
behind the silk-counter of McDavitt’s De- 
partment Store. He is thirty-five, a bit old- 
fashioned and dignified, a little stooped and 
pallid from years of working under artificial 
light, but courteous and faithful in his ap- 
pointed tasks. Life has somehow slipped 
along and left him standing still. This fact 
is borne in upon him one March day when 
a rather charming woman, lingering for a 
moment over her purchase, exchanges a few 
pleasant words with him. A week or so later 
she appears at the silk-counter again—a red- 
letter day indeed in the drab life of Mr. 
Francis, and recounted at length in his diary. 
This diary, it may be well to say at once, 
the author has no hesitation in laying bare 
before the reader again and again. We get 
much of the story, and very much of the 
delight of it all, through these first-hand 
glimpses into Mr. Francis’s life and thoughts. 
He is a prince of unconscious humorists. 

Mr. Francis—one is somehow deterred 
from calling him Roland—blossoms late in 
life, but he blossoms none the less, and it is 
this strange flowering that the story has to 
recount. It is a highly diverting study of the 
evolution of the male—through a variety of 
female influences. Herein lies the rich satire 
of the tale—a laughable inversion of a situa- 
tion common to fiction. For it is the male 
that is here veritably pursued. It begins 
with Mrs. Twombly’s third visit to the silk- 
counter when, struck by something likable 
and engaging in the wistful, idealistic, but 
untutored Mr. Francis, she is prompted to 
ask him out to dinner at a Broadway restau- 
rant. From that memorable night he begins 
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The Literary Event of the Year 


l, MARY MacLANE 


A Diary of Human Days 








**So I write this book of Me 
—my Soul, my Heart, my senti- 
ent Body, my magic Mind: their 
potentialities and contradic- 
tions.’’ 


‘‘Mary Maclane’s book 
is as great a piece of lit- 
erature as | felt sure it 
would be, absorbingly in- 
teresting, and so original 
that no one else in the 
world could have written 
a.” 


This book is an adven- 
ture of the spirit—cast in 
heroic dimensions an 
epic of struggle and vic- 
tory, heights and depths, 
which will hold the reader 
spellbound. 





Gertrud {thertor 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.4 











[his is a vastly greater and finer work than **The Story of Mary 
MacLane” both as a work of art and as a human document. 


OUR PART in THE GREAT WAR By ARTHUR GLEASON 


After two years personal experience in the fighting districts, the author makes the war-stricken 
peoples and the results of German “ frightfulness”’ an actuality to the reader; but by them he tests 
his native America: her response and her responsibility. J/lustrated. ( » 12mo, net $1.35. 
OPEN BOATS By ALFRED NOYES 
The first authentic account of the sufferings and loss of life which have followed attacks of 
German submarines upon unarmed merchant ships on the high seas. The facts are from the British 
Admiralty records. Cloth, 16mo, net 50 cent 





LYDIA oF THE PINES IN THE WILDERNESS 


; By ROBERT HICHENS 
By HONORE WILLSIE 


as z “Mr. Hichens wonderful descriptive 
Author of “STILL JIM,” et 


talent which took the world by storm when 


“A healthy, sane novel that all young displayed in * The Garden {llah’ once 
people particularly should read. . . . More more works its spell upon the reader 
power to Mrs. Willsie. She has written By far the best- onstru ted story the au- 
one of the big, splendid American stories thor has yet produced, worked out with 
of the vear.”—Portland Oregonian. the consummate skill of a true artist 

: Philadelphia Led 
Cloth, 12mo, net $1.40. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.<0. 
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to see life from a different angle. Promotion 
comes to him at the department store, where- 
upon his widowed landlady develops a calcu- 
lated attachment for him. The gallery of 
Mr. Francis’s pursuers increases until it in- 
cludes his stenographer—a little chit from 
Paterson; next, a dark-eyed, intelligent Jew- 
ish girl, with rather advanced ideas, who has 
charge of the lending-library where Mr. 
Francis takes out 
books; and finally 
the daughter of the 
head of the silk- 
department, domes- 
ticated in the 
parental home in 
Flatbush. In all, 
hve women are pre= 
sented with a vivid- 
ness of portraiture 
that alone would 
mark Second Youth 
as a work of real 
literary distinction. 

In the mean time 
Mr. Francis has 
undergone a com- 
plete transmutation. 
As assistant  silk- 
buyer, he develops 
a latent taste for 
go xd clothes and the 
knack of wearing 
them. He discov- 
ers that a pipe and 
aw alking-stick con- 
tribute immeasur- 
ably to masculine 
enjoyment in life. 
He spends a con- 
siderable portion of 
his leisure hours in reading some sound and 
sensible books of a psychological and socio- 
logical turn. His mind and his muscles are 
unlimbered. 

Thus far we have pretty well avoided 
divulging the story in which all this comes 
about—the people of the book are so alive 
and individual that they tempt one into pro- 
longed consideration of them—which, by the 
way, is not small praise for a novel. It may 
be revealed, howev er, that Mr. Francis’s 
heart is snared at the outset by the fair 
divorcée, Mrs. Twombly, who remains 
throughout the story mysteriously held aloof 
from him. He gets, in brief glimpses, a 
vague realization that her life is tragically 








CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 
Author of The Rib of the Man 
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beset, and in the end his love for her proves 
her escape from thraldom as well as the cul- 
mination of his own happiness. One cannot 
help wondering what life still holds in store 
for them. They are too interesting to be dis- 
missed, and the reader will close the volume 
with regret that he has reached the end, 
unless, indeed, he turns to begin it again. 
Mr. Updegraff has told a most readable 
story. There is are 
much ingenuity and 
many fine niceties in 
the handling of his 
plot. But, above all, 
the people of the 
novel are intensely 
alive, individual, 
and interesting, and 
therein the reader 
will find an endur- 
ing charm. 


Among the great 
hgures that domi- 
nate the war- 
racked nations of 
Europe none is more 
conspicuous and ar- 
resting than that 
of David Lloyd 
George, lately risen 
to the premiership 
of England. His 
whole public career 
had been a brilliant 
and meteor-like af- 
fair; it is an extraor- 
dinary life-story, 
even to Americans, 
for as a people we 
are accustomed to 
these short cuts to fame and fortune achieved 
by our fellow-citizens, and we regard the 
phenomenon as something indigenous to our 
soil. But we should have to go back to 
Lincoln, perhaps, for any adequate parallel 
to the achievement of Lloyd George. From 
the cottage of a poor Welsh cobbler to the 
overlordship of the British Empire, particu- 
larly during one of the greatest crises in the 
nation’s history—this would seem to set 
about the most extreme limits to a man’s 
career which human mind could devise. 
Such, however, has been Lloyd George’s ac- 
complishment, and the story of it has been 
graphically told by Frank Dilnot in a new 
volume entitled Lloyd George. 
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““The Bible and Britannica of Farm and Garden Folk’’ 
NOW COMPLETED IN SIX LARGE ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 


THE STANDARD 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
HORTICULTURE 


By L. H. BAILEY 


With the Assistance of Over Four Hundred Collaborators 


You who have a garden—be it large or small—you who have 
more thana mere sentimental feeling for the intimate beauty 
of growing things,—flowers, plants and trees; to you and to 
all lovers of the great outdoors The Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture is the indispensable set of books. With its 
detailed and various descriptions of all phases of horticulture, 
its many beautiful and helpful illustrations, it should domi- 
nate that section of your library set apart for kindly books 
by fellow garden-lovers—the true friends and counsellors of 
the countryside. 














A few of the features which make The New Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture the most modern work of its kind: 


Contributors: 


Four hundred leading botanists and horticulturists of North America, each 
selected as the expert of the highest reputation in his specialty under the General 


Editorship of L. H. Bailey. 


Size, Illustrations, Scope, etc. : 


Six large quarto volumes, over 3,600 pages, 24 exquisite full-page color plates, 96 
special full. -page halftones, more than 4,000 text engravings, approximately 3,300 
genera, 20,000 species and 40,000 plant names. Each state of the union has 
separate treatment and there are special articles on Canada, Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and the Phillipines. It has taken over five years to amass, edit _and_print the 


vast amount of material contained _in the Cyclopedia. 


The Cyclopedia of Horticulture |” 


‘tis the best obtainable for all who are connected, |“ ¢ 














f > 
either remotely or intimately as amateurs or / Py, se" 
professionals, with horticultural pursuits.”’ - - oe 

/ Pa ex 
SENT CARRIAGE PREPAID do £°¢ 
f & Sears 
Send us your check for $36.00 and the six volumes of the “ y* 4. tog 
Cystope will be delivered to you at once, carriage pree “Oy $ 
paid; or, fill out this coupon and we will mail yua ~~ & PY wes . 
; Betailed “description of this monumental work. if $ vy es 
The Cyclopedi Iso be bough thi ot x 3 
“Beautifully Illustrated” plan. Write eater tel particulars if thie epeatal propos a ye. .* 
tion interests you. AL 5 ? 
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The author is particularly qualified to re- 
count for American readers this life-story, 
which lays no claim to being a formal bi- 
ography, but offers a rapid and sympathetic 
survey of the man from his birth up to the 
present climactic point which he hasattained. 
Mr. Dilnot is an English journalist whose 
duties for a number of years have held him 
within the portals of Parliament. His close 
acquaintance with Lloyd George dates back 
to the latter’s first ascendancy into public 
He has known Lloy d George both 
in and out of action—free of the burdens of 
office and at play, surrounded by his family 


acclaim. 


at his delightful country house in Wales, or 
facing from the platform vast hostile audi- 
ences, and driving his thunderous speeches 
home with an energy and conviction that 
have overborne even his political foes. He 
is a dynamic, fe arless, tireless human ma- 
chine—an aggressive politician, a resourceful 
At the 
same time he is the most kindly, unassuming, 


executive, a commanding statesman. 


He is amazing, inex- 
He is, in short, Lloyd 


his life,” says 


and lovable of men. 
plicable, invincible. 
George. “The narrative of 
Mr. Dilnot, “will in time to come be a 
British epic.” 

When he was three years old his father 
di d, and his mothe r was forced to sell the 
little farm and household effects at public 
auction. With two children to support, the 
mother turned in her extremity to her 
brother Richard Lloyd, a cobbler living alone 
in the little Welsh village of Llanystumdwy. 
The British nation will always owe a debt of 
gratitude to that poor cobbler who then 
made a decision which has profoundly influ- 
enced the course of England’s history. He 
cheerfully took his sister’s family under his 
little roof; the additional mouths to feed 
were a severe tax on his resources, but as the 
eldest son, David, was a promising lad, he 
resolved that the boy should be educated at 
any cost of self-denial. In consequence the 
boy studied law, became a solicitor at 
twenty-one, and began to make a name for 
himself in his country district. He was al- 
ready manifesting those astonishing qualti- 
ties that were soon to make him the most 
vigorous and arresting figure in British poli- 
tics. He loved to champion the cause of the 
under dog, and he could fight as no man ever 
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fought before. A seat in Parliament fol- 
lowed, and his field of combat widened 
General elections brought him before thou 
sands of voters in various cities who listened 
to him startled and spellbound. England 
began to ring with his name from one end 
to the other. He was enthusiastically sup- 
ported and bitterly opposed. He became the 
most loved and the most hated of men. 
There is not space to recount the successive 
triumphs and the successive shatterings of 
all precedent which have brought Lloyd 
George to the head of the British Govern- 
ment. It is an absorbing story and a study 
in violent contrasts 
and inspires. 


it shocks, stimulates, 
We urge Mr. Dilnot’s book 
heartily upon all readers as the most en- 
heartening and engrossing biographical study 
that the present age is likely to produce. 


In spite of the tremendous success of The 
Servant in the House and other plays by 
Charles Rann Kennedy, he will perhaps for- 
give us for expressing a fondness for his plays 
in their neat, slender volumes in preference 
to the very distinguished presentations which 
they have been accorded on the stage. Mr. 
Kennedy’s work is essentially that of a 
poetic mind, the dialogue is weighted with 
thought and graced with an imagery that 
demand the silent leisure of the library for 
their full savoring and perfect appreciation. 
The Rib of the Man, his latest play which has 
just come to the library-table, is termed by 
the author “a play of the New World” —that 
is, the world wherein “He hath made all 
things new.” It expresses a passionate hope 
for the betterment of the world and a vision 
of the way it may be brought about. 

The action takes place before a villa on an 
island in the beautiful A°gean Sea. Here are 
sojourning David Fleming, immersed in 
archeology, and his wife, Rosie, interested 
only in the frivolities of the hour and the 
attentions of two masculine admirers, Archie 
Legge and Basil Martin, the latter a wounded 
army aviator. The rumble of the great war 
is echoed in this distant Greek isle; the situa- 
tion & intensely one of the hour, although 
the action is cloaked under the most exquisite 
of allegories 


and unmistakable. THEODORE BROOKEs. 





so diaphanous, in fact, that the 
flesh of the drama gleams through it, white 
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i What He Least Expected The Tiger’s Coat 

| . By Holworthy Hall By Elizabeth Dejeans 
| \ young Harvard man \ selene from: Belson 
| enters on a mysterious work, knows Mexico like a book and 
to » where he is sent, collect is an actress to the tips of - 
; ormation hold his tongue fingers. Surro nd her with the 
L and ask no q iestions. It allure of mystery and we have 
ds eas) a heroine who promises interest 

and commands attention 

Illustrated, $1.50 nel. 

f Holworthy Hall Elizabeth Deieans Illustrated, $1.50 net 








' . The Thoroughbred ———— _ | Gullible’s Travels, &c. 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 
































‘ The Ral By 
y Who wrote The Real Adventure ' Ring W. 
_ i Lardner 
fh pyle 
‘ wht The Light 
° in the Clearing 
V | in tne hell . f 
Bult’ Bac er { 
ee; By Irving LSet 
Rarity y “Author of Eben Holden pres 
t ret . C 
i RingW 
. i. P Lardner 
4 Wel i 
s 
e | It doesn't seem possible that 
| there is anyone any where who 
h I ng thoroughbred wife can read these pages and fail to 
ihand and with unaided | geta laugh out of every one of 
rage wins the struggle with them. Illustrated, $1.25 net 
rsit Illustrate 75 net 
a 
h Plund King of the Khyber Rifles 
under By 
it By Arthur S. Roche ~ sil Talbot 
or Author Mundy 
of 
} LOOT ' 
LS : : 
\ | ; 
' ' 
it ae : 
ll Be, . 
e L —— “al Talbot 
n Arthur eg ae _ IRVING Mundy 
Ss « ’ 
Roche BACHELLER’S 
“ in the CLEARING 
The LIGHT in the 3 ? 
re “This romance of India is 
in The author of Loot h zone The most important piece of fiction he has put ey ult _ pt gh Fae 
d that cracking story one better. forth. Itis as good as Eben Holden \. Times. pense and excitement. 
Read the book, fora big surprise Illustrated, $1.50 net —New York Times. 
1e vaits you. /llustrated, $ 5 net. ‘ Illustrated, $1.50 net 
1e : 
. Someone and Somebod His Own Country 
ir e an me y By Paul Kester 


By Porter Emerson Browne 


i 
~*~ 


In his skill for telling an ab- 
sorbing story, Paul Kester 


Thie ic Laoag et 
This is a Romance of Pure strongly resembles his late 


te Delight and Difference. King brother Vaughan whose 
he Solomon to the contrary, it is a PRODIGAL JUDGE was ac- 
“s New Thing under the Sun. rj 


corded a popular and a critical 
triumph. HIS OWN COUN- 
TRY richly repays in enter- 
tainment and enlightenment 


The author is a spinner of 
yarns, a master of the un 
expected, a satirist of society. 























: » Melieneitin alent its reading 
$1.35 net. A the h urs given to its reading. 
Porter Emerson Browne Paul Kester Nearly ready. $1.75 nel 
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for the Book Buyer 


N several hundred thousand Libraries, in 
the homes of people in every walk of life 
—from the day doe to the college profes- 
sor and high government official, from the 
pespens who buy a few books of popular 
iction to the persons who pride themselves 
on having the complete works of all the 
standard authors in De Luxe Sets artistically 
»rinted and bound-almest every book was 
Coast ht from me. WHY? Because | have 
mo agents and sell you just the becks 
you want—all new many at a saving 
of from 5O to 90 per cent. You exam 
A. ¢ the books in your own home for five > owe 
efore paying for them. If not satisfied, 
th em ot my expense and owe 





oe mple Prices Key to the Bible. §3.75—08c. 
_” ans Me an < — * Library of Wit & Humor, $1.50—62c 
1.36 Ge 
eerie, the World. ° My price. 89c. Gems of Literature. 6 vols. $1.15. 
mous Pictures. §6.00—$1.45 Brann: The Iconoclast. 2 vole. $2.25 
ae a History of the World. 8 vols. $12.00 
4 — A a Should Memory: How to Develop 
Badals jo Bill's « rife » Stor of His Life Century Book of Health, Pub. price, 
ind Deeds Bie $5.60. My price, $1 
— me Ovabe +4 50 New Ameriéanized E ney lopedia, 15 
w Without tawyers Pub. price, vols., 3-4 Leather. Pub. price, 
$2.60. My pri 45e $75.00 My price, $14 r 
Shakespeare “7 eota, 2imo. Limp Cent Dictionary and Grzlovedia. 
Leather, $2 12 vole., 3-4 Leather. Pub. price, 
When a Man Comes | to Himself — $120.00. My price, 50. 
€ ow Wile New American Encyclopedic Pis- 
Siu Jitsu, or Art of 8 Self- Defense. tionary, 5 vols. , 3-4 Leather. Pub. 
$1 40¢ price, 621.00 My price, 1 et 
Here are De Luxe Seta, Morocco bound, comple By man 
eas than 25 cents on the dollar a Kipling, , TS 


py Stevensen and scores of other 


Get My Big, New Seiad 


My mow < sataleges. sent free for the asking, tells you hew to save SO to 90 
ger oo It is a course fn lite terature giving national- 

2, » ~ of birth and death of authors, the author's li! standing in 
literature, ete fundreds of sets and thousands of sin sale volumes listed. 
I sell more books direct to the pooklover — the individva! reader — the rich 


man who insists soon his — 8 worth—the man who * A. pennies 

and O yd ore —— man in Ame Eve 
book new and fresh, oa you to be the. judge. 2 
do not quibble, and wouk prarentaed her have Ao Pa or set of books returned a 


expense than to have a dissatisfied customer 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 
526 Clarkson Building, 








“A Train Load of Books” | T 
What Clarkson is Doing 








Chicago, Hlinois 


= 
A GUIDE TO 
GOOD ENGLISH 


By Robert P. Utter, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of English, Amherst College 


This book offers in accessible form the fa 
about the use of the English language whi 
every writer needs to have where he can refi 
to them. The first part deals with spelling 
punctuation, grammar, sentence and paragrap! 
structure, and choice of words. The secon 
part describes the best methods for collectin, 
material for expository and argumentative writ 
ing, and the third part contains a chapter « 
prosody and an outline review of English gran 
mar. 

“A book to fill a real need.” 

The Christian Advoca 

“The author lays his finger unerringly o1 
the more common uglinesses of popular usage, 
and his book may be strongly recommended t 
those who write to avoid them.” 

—San Francisco Argonaut. 

“Should be kept at the right hand of those 
who desire to write correct and winsome Eng- 


lish.’ —Watchman-Examiner (N. Y.). 
Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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The Swedish woman novelist whose 
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Kipling 
A new volume of short stories 
the first by this master since “Re- 
wards and Fairies,” nearly seven 
years ago. 


A ‘Diversity 
of Creatures 


containing fourteen new stories, each 
prefaced by a new poem is one of 
the literary treats of the year. (Net, 
\ my Pocket Red Leather Edition, 
Net, $1.75 


Send for Free Kipling Index 


fame has spanned the world. 


The Northland Edition 


esents for the first time in uniform 
Binding, nine volumes of her 
Translated by Velma Swanston Howard: 
The Emperor of Portugallia; Jerusa- 
lem; The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils;" The Further Adventures of 
Nils; The Girl from Marshcroft. 


Translated by Pauline Bancroft Flach: 
The Miraclesof Antichrist ; TheStory 
of Gésta Berling; Invisib ble Links. 

Translated by Jessie Brochner: 

From a Swedish Homestead. 


(in limp leather, each’vol., net, $1.75. 
Also in cloth editions.) 
Send for Free Lagerlof Booklet 


Conrad 


Conrad has written a tale which 
ranks with the great sea master- 
pieces—*Typhoon,” “Youth,” and 
“Nigger of the “Narcissus.” ” 


The Shadow-Line 


is the dim border line between youth 
and manhood which a young cap- 


tain is three weeks in with 
af fever-stricken ship in th 3ulf of 

Siam and no quinine in the medi- 
cine-chest! (Net, $1.35. “Deep 


Sea”’ Leather, Net, "$1.75. 
Send for Free Conrad Booklet 


Your Bookseller Will be Glad to Show You the Works of These Authors 
Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Garden City, New York 
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For Every Live American 


A clear-cut presentation of facts about the fighting on the Western 
Front in 1916 by the leading American War-correspondent 


FREDERICK thdiemp meee 





Author of ‘The Last Shot,’ My Year « eat War,*.and thi w book 
Y SECOND YEAR OF THE WAR 
M‘ UL 
Now in its second edition $1.50 


A New Fabre Book ‘The seventh of the translations being made by Teixeira 
from the works of the great French naturalist and “novelist 


Ta of the insects.” You may know nothing about grasshop- 
THE Lté OF pers. You may think you care nothing about them, but 
THe GRASSHOPPER you'll find grasshoppers extraordinarily interesting in this 


book. Fabre wrote The Life of the Spider, The Life of the 





By J. Henri Fabre Caterpillar and other delightful stories of the insects. $1.50 
New Fiction 
THE GIRLS AT HIS BILLET By Berta Ruck $1.40 


Author of “His Official Fiancee 
A sprightly, lively, amusing story of the romances precipitated by a young lieuten- 
ant billeted in the home of three beauties in a little English village. [llustrated by 
E. Caswell. 


PICCADILLY JIM By P. G. Wodehouse. . $1.40 
A humorous farce which has surpassed all predictions for its success. Jllustrated in 
colors by May Wilson Preston. 

POSSESSION By Olive Wadsley $1.35 


One of this year’s strongest romances. No one is too indifferent to a good love-story to 
let it go unread. Illustrated, 


BITTERSWEET Pat By Grant Richards 


\uthor of **Caviare,”’ et 


A story of love and Vanity Fair in Bohemian Paris before the war. 


THE STREET OF THE BLANK WALL... By Jerome K. Jerome $1.35 


In this weird street of the blank wall Jerome has staged one of his best tales 


UPSIDONIA.... By Archibald Marshall $1.50 


hk 
ps 


40 


iuthor of W alermead t 
A new thing in fiction. The story of a young man’s romantic save ntures in a land 
where modern civilization is reversed. 


THORGILS........ i By Maurice Hewlett $1.3: 


) 
(uthor of “The Forest Lovers,” et 
A picturesque tale of love, of youth, and the exploits of a Norse hero, his wooing and 
wedding. 
ee .By H. Grahame Richards.. $1.40 
Author of *‘ The Garden 
of Dreams” 


An immensely entertaining romance of English country life in war times. 





From the Spring List of 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY .. . . New York 
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Books Touching the Most Colossal Interest 
America Now Has Before i:. Published by | 
THE CENTURY CO. For Sale at all Bookstores : 











A TEeExt-Book FOR FEDERAL TRAINING CAMPS 
With a Foreword by Major-General Leonard Wood 
By Lieutenants O. O. Ellis and E. B. Garey, U.S. A. 

You may be a volunteer soldier to-morrow. What should you do first? ‘The Platts- 
burg Manual”’ tells you. This book is absolutely unique in its field. Its authors were 
instructors last year at Plattsburg, and they found by experience just what men doing 
intensive volunteer training need to know and just how to convey the information so 
that it will be most easily taken in. The book tells a man everything he needs to know 
from the time he decides to attend a military training camp until he gets back home. It 
has over 150 illustrations, picturing side by side the right way and the wrong way of 
doing essential things. 


THE PLATTSBURG MANUAL | 


> senha eesellbass. 


‘*The Plattsburg Manual” meets the primary needs of every training camp, Senior 
or Junior; of the National Guard; of men studying for the Officers’ National Reserve 
Corps; of any body of men doing intensive training for the defence of their country. 
The book is endorsed by Major-General Wood and other high military authorities, 

Octavo, 300 pages, including over 150 illustrations. Price $2.00 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE U-202 


By Baron Spiegel Peckelsheim 


2 omcalbaingies 


wile Atlante ail 


The thrilling, day-by-day story of a daring hunting raid of a German submarine, by 
the officer in charge, covering one trip of over two weeks. Life on board a fighting 
submarine. An unintentional but astounding revelation of German war psychology. 
As a fact-story it is ‘‘incredibly thrilling,” says 7he New York Tribune. ‘Terrible in 
its grimness, marvelous in its picturesqueness,” says Zhe New York Herald. 


SHORT RATIONS Panne 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN GERMANY (1915-1916) q 
By Madeleine Z. Doty, author of ‘‘ Society’s Misfits,’’ etc. 

Is Germany starving? Is she threatened with a revolution at home? Yes, says the 
author of ‘‘Short Rations,” which is the story of what an American woman saw behind 
the scenes in the war-stressed Empire, with side-lights on other phases of the war in 
several other countries. A woman’s reaction to the most colossal and fateful interest 
which America now has before it. War conditions revealing important facts which 
would have escaped a man’s eyes. 

Illustrated. Price $1.50 


THE RED RUGS OF TARSUS 


By Heien Davenport Gibbons 


lide = 


«ill 


An extraordinarily vivid personal narrative of a young American missionary’s experiences 
during the Armenian massacres of Tarsus, told in the form of letters to her mother. 
What struggles she and her husband gothrough on behalf of their Armenian charges, 
and how, for their new-born baby’s sake, they eventually escape to safety, make a story 
of tense human appeal, at once heroic, pathetic, and dramatic, which all Americans, 
and especially all American women, will want to read. 


' 
Price $1.25 
INSIDE THE GERMAN EMPIRE 





WITH A FOREWORD By JAMES W. GERARD, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY 
By Herbert Bayard Swope 
To know how to fight Germany, know about Germany. We are on the point of war 
with the greatest military power the world has ever known. As important as shoul- 
dering a gun is knowing beforehand what you are up against. This book will tell you. 
‘An invaluable book,” says Ze Mew York Times. ‘‘A book that we need for our 
understanding and information now.” 
Mlastrated. Price $2.00 
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SLIPPY McGEE ulema 
7 

new novelist, with a fresh touch, writing about a burglar, a priest, some butterflies, two villains, 5 

and M ary Virginia a 
From opposite ends of the social and physical worlds the priest and the young burglar, both with o 
broken lives, each with much in common in temperament, met by accident and remained together in spite 


of difficulties that sometimes seemed unconquerable 
Into the fabric of the novel is woven a love story of great charm and tenderness, 

of blackmail and other villainy 
“Slippy McGee” is a novel for the reader who likes a story with unusual plot about entertaining 
characters and done in a style of freshness and vigor. 


: 
: 
*~ 
| 
s 
, 
AURORA THE MAGNIFICENT 
= 


and an exciting story 


12mo, 400 pages. Price $1.35 


By Gertrude Hall 


The love story of a Cape Cod woman, with brains, money 
and a sense of humor, set down in the supersophisticated 
Anglo-American colony of Florence. A novel about people 
worth knowing, in an environment worth being taken to. 
Something fine and wholesome and thoroughly enjoyable 
in modern fiction. 

‘A rich, unhurried, sweeping sort of book, with plenty 
of people in it, with a real woman at the center and 2 
man in a woman *s novel that is as much a creation as a 
woman in a man’s novel. .. . There is a great vision in this 
book.” —New York Evening Post.  Mustrated. Price $1.40 


THE STINGY RECEIVER 
By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


[his is the story of a wealthy invalid’s inte rest in a grim 
young doctor, the grim young doctor’s interest in an 

iberant Norwegian girl and the Norwegian girl’s interest 
in the wealthy widow. 

“Fully up to ti standard of ‘Molly Make-Believe.’ ” 

New York Evening Po 


‘A gay and sweet little story, unusual in its beg rinning, 





happy in the way itends. Full of laughter. . . it has touches sys oder 
of tenderness.” —The New York Times. Mustrated. Price $1.00 Ilustration from “ The Stingy Receiver 
| COME OUT OF THE KIT 
THE DARK TOWER | F CHEN 
By Phyllis Bottome By Alice Duer Miller 
The story of Major Winn Staines, Estelle, his A modern romance with a refreshing background 
wife, Lionel, his friend, and Claire, the woman he | Of green and gracious countryside. A story without 
met too late gloom, without propaganda, without European war 


scenes. A story with a new plot; with brilliant 


“One of those rare novels that command atten- | sidelights of satire and what Shakespeare called wit; 
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tion from the first chapter to the last.”’ and with a heroine, Jane-Ellen, “cook and pocket 
-Philadelphia Press. | Venus,” as charming as ever came out of the South. x 
' : ore tae “Th. ay ‘ ¢ : . - Wf 
“It would be a triumph for American fiction if The story so unusual, the fun so genuine. x 
i ight c Miss Phyllis B ‘chi -Review of Reviews. & 
it might count Miss Phyllis Bottome within its “Gay, lively comedy.”—New York Times. 4 
ranks. So beautifully well done, with such a warm, “Would coax up the corners of a cynic’s mouth.” Ht 
genial observation, that the most critical may yield | —The Nation. o 
to its charm.””—Boston Transcript. “ Will dispel the worst case of the blues.” —Si. Louis 4 
Mlustrated. Price $1.35 | Globe-Democrat. Mlustrated. Price $1.25 
o 
Lt 
At All Bookstores % 
uy 
Published by THE CENTURY CO. svotecn § 
ublishe Vy NEW YORK CITY x 
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KATHLEEN NORRIS 








What New Novels Shall I Read? 














BY ERNEST 


RICHMOND JHOMPSON SETON 








Undertow 


Have you ever noticed how Mrs 
Norris builds each new book (and 


The Brown Study 


If you're already a Grace S. 


The Preacher of 
Cedar Mountain 


Stable boy in his youth, schooled 


each a little better than the last) Richmond follower, you needn't by hard knocks with a thin smat- 


around some big idea in American read farther—you'll want this 


life? This time it’s the “Under- book anyway. 
tow” of extravagance. 


tering of theology picked up after 


I would like to his conversion — was ever a 
convince others of the hold this stranger preparation for a minister 


I became deeply interested in wonderful woman has on her of the Gospel! This was the Rev- 


Anne and her young husband, as public just because she writes in erend James Hartigan when he ac- 
they are caught up in the social a human way of the simple and cepted his first call. Jim never 
“undertow” (half against their big and home-like things of life. went half-way either in love or re- 
will) until—‘“what's the good of There’s something mighty lik- ligion as Cedar Mountain soon 
living so fast that you can’t taste able about the young preacher found out. 

things?” as Anne puts it. It’s a in “The Brown Study” who I always liked Mr. Seton’s ani- 
situation universal in appeal, and amazed his friends by leaving mal stories, and the spell of the 
the way Mrs. Norris handles it a wealthy parish in order to open country still holds in this, his 
shows she is one of the chief absorb a little real humanity first real novel—but, after all, it’s 


writers in this country to-day. among the poor. 


(Frontis. Net, $1.25) $1.25) 


Cinderella Jane 


By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


Author of “Bambi.” “Cinderella Jane can mend any- 
thing from a leak in a pipe to a broken heart.”” There 
came a time when Jane om threatened to break as 
many hearts as she mended in New York’s Washington 
Square artist colony. Better than “Bambi” to my mind, 
because it has all of the sparkle and a more serious vein 
as well. (Frontis. Net, $1.35) 


The Balance By FRANCIS R, BELLAMY 


I remember the thrill of discovery with which I first 
real “The Balance” before it was published. Here 
was a “find’’—a new author of consequence, one who 
had something fresh and vital to say. Now I find that 
first impression confirmed on every side. Have you felt 
the thrill yet? (Jilus. Net, $1.35) 


Che Aan Thou Gavest 
By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 

Two women in this novel stand fixed in my memory 

Lynda, fine-grained, unselfish, the highest type of 
modern womanly woman; and her opposite, little Nella- 
Rose, the hill girl, guided only by instinct and feeling, 
who nevertheless rose to splendid heights of sacrifice, 
(Ulus. Net. $1.35) 


Cllus. Net, the magic human touch that wins 
our hearts. (Frontis. Net, $1.35) 


Those Fitzenbergers ween k’MARTIN 


There’s a passage in this story that I am tempted to 
quote, so true a comment it is on “Those Fitzenbergers.” 
“Unlike so many of our modern novels, it is not 
a mere superficial picture of a varied society—but 
the author, confining her scene to a ridiculously 
narrow area, sounds a depth of human feeling 

that will touch the world!’ 
If you've never read one of Mrs. Martin’s Pennsylvania 
Dutch stories it’s an experience you mustn’t miss. i 
on this new one—her best. (Jilus., Net. $1.35) 


“ . 33 
Good Morning, Rosamond! 
By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 
Rosamond reminds me of an English cousin to the im- 
mortal Pippa. She, too, sets out one joyous morning on a 
day that is all her own, hoping that Romance will come 
to greet her with a ‘“Good-Morning, Rosamond!” 
A tale brimming with gayety. (Jus. Net, $1.35) 


Che Blue Envelope ay sopuie KERR 


Leslie gave up a social career to learn shorthand, and 
found hers: .f tangled up in a plot of international propor- 
tions. Bui the charm is in the telling for Leslie herself 
confided to me lots of things that a mere author would 
almost certainly neglect. (Frontis. Net, $1.35) 


Your Bookseller Will Be Glad to Show You These Books 
Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 
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THE WORKS OF 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


AT BEFORE-THE-WAR PRICES 





\ ne 
a 
VOI Treasure Island VI Travels with a Donkey An Inland 
4 rious stor f pirat sied 5 Voyage ; 
. rw f the r t elightfu k 
, ritte i | raverse the 
Vv I] The Master of Ballantrae Brit and Gert ne N ng 
\ rilling romance t ttish I I VOL. VII Virginibus Puerisque 
VOL. III cme 4 ree the anthor’s rare aifts of fence 
rhe adventures of kidnapped | to a wrong- amazing felicit 
hheld fortune 
Ol Vill. Familiar Studies 
VOL. IV Dr. Jekyll and Mr. — Merry Men . : r Seower 
The 1 famous stor 1 kit n tf I f ked as the greatest « ayist since Lan 
VOL. IX A Child’s Garden of Verse. Under- 
VOL. V The New Arabian Nights woods 
The whimsical adventures of Prince Florizel of Stevenson's poems of childhood have pa 
Bo . Stevenson ranks among the greatest the rea rf la le hi the 
maste f e short stor i f ur " " luali 





The set is pictured in the illustration above. Each of the nine volumes measures 4'4 by 6! 
ches. The binJing is a handsome red half-leather with gilt tops and head-bands. Good paper and 
cleartype. Each volume contains a frontispiece picture of the author, these nine pictures form- 
ing a gallery of portraits of Stevenson at various ages. 


THERE ARE ENCHANTED HOURS IN STORE FOR YOU IN THESE BOOKS 
If you have not yet felt the witchery of Steven . 

oe 1g yourself beneath his spell. If you are fz 

is works, we offer you the opportunity of suppl} ng t 


uu should no longer delay {fn , = 








favorable terms. 








4 in- 


} Ss mastery scces but do not own Curre ; 
deficiency in your library on very Literature 
*ubli 


Fs Publishing 
WE WILL SHIP YOU THE COMPLETE SET ON RECEIPT OF $1.00 F ‘a oa aac tatl 
If you like them, you may then send us r a month for n months ra New York 
($10.00 in all), and in addition we will mail you each month for twelve months a YA Please send me, a rg 
copy of CURRENT OPINION, the magazine which is most highly valued by €s prepaid, The Works of 
those intelligent people who wish to keep themselves fully informed on all Ps Robert Louis Steven 4 
the affairs of the day. You run no risk whatever, as we will refund your f/f 2 aes -— . 
money without question if you should be dissatisfied with the books for Opinion in my name. If I t 
any reason after you have looked them over. like the books, I will return them a 
your expense wit five day Other 
/ wise I will send you § lown and § 
CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO ver month for nine 
. 


| 65 West 36th Street New York \ hi 


References 
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An Announcement 
of Significance 


HE next issue of MuNsEY'’s MaGaziNnE will mark the 
beginning of a somewhat radical change in policy and 
method. It will cast off from the moorings of conven- 

tional magazine-making, and set itself to work to produce and 
print the things that are interesting and useful without regard 
to their magazine flavor. 

The print capacity of THE MuNSEY will be greatly enlarged 
by the addition of a considerable number of pages, and by the 
elimination of illustrations that serve too little purpose to justify 
giving up to them the space they occupy. 

All the changes I have in mind that will go to make up a 
reinspirited, revitalized magazine cannot be put in force in the 
twinkling of an eye; but, starting with the May issue, we shall 
show some real improvement. 

As a leading feature of the rejuvenated magazine, we have 
the pleasure to announce, beginning in the May MUuNSEY, the 
publication of a remarkable contribution, entitled 


THE BOR OF 





We might well call it “The History of The Sun,” or “The Romance 
of The Sun," or “A Condensed Biography of New York 
Journalists since the Beginning of Small Things,” or “The 
History of New York Journalism Covering Three-Quarters of 
a Century,” or “A Look Backward at the High Lights and Big 
Wigs of New York in Antebellum Days.” It could appear 
under any one of these titles, as it covers all of them in flash- 
light and snapshot in “The Story of 7he Sun.” 
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The Sun was founded in 1833, and was the pioneer one- 
cent paper of the world that stuck. All earlier efforts at one- 
cent journalism were of short life. Among those who failed 
where young Ben Day succeeded, was none other than the 
great Horace Greeley. But Ben Day, the young printer from 
New England, did much more than pioneer a new idea in 
journalism; he gave us a new journalism. 


“The Story of The Sun" shows Ben Day expanding from 
the boy printer—and he was little more than a boy when he 
founded The Sun—to the keen journalist with whétted native 
wit and broadened vision. It tells of the struggles and final 
triumphs in journalism of three contemporaries of Ben Day 
who were destined to leave their footprints big on the sands of 
time. They were James Gordon Bennett, Sr, the founder 
of the New York Herald, A. S. Abell, the founder of the 


Baltimore Sun, and Horace Greeley, the founder of the New 
York Tribune. 


These three newspapers came after 7he Sun had pioneered 
the way. “The Story of The Sun" graphically pictures the 
simple beginning of Ben Day's tiny newspaper of only four 
pages, scarcely bigger than so many pages of MUNSEY's 
MAGAZINE—a newspaper which was destined to become in 
prestige and power one of the three or four greatest in the world. 

As the story unfolds we reach the period of Mr. Dana's 
administration, and it was the hand of Charles A. Dana that 
wrote genius all over the pages of The Sun, and sent it every- 
where into the homes of culture and intellectuality. 


ON SALE APRIL 20—TEN CENTS A COPY 


This “Story of The Sun” begins in the May Monsey. 
There will probably be a sharp demand for the magazine. It is, 
therefore, advisable that you place your order for the May 
MuNsEY with your newsdealer now. Failing to do this, you 
may not get the opening chapters of ‘‘ The Story of The Sun.” 


FRANK A. MUNSEY 
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SECOND 
YOUTH 


By Allan Updegraff 





Just Published 








This is the first novel of a new write: 
who has shown in his shorter work a promis 
which has been hailed by those who watc! 
for new lights in the literary firmament 
The story of a philosophical and sentiment: 
salesman who unexpectedly in middle lif 
reaped a delayed harvest—a bountiful cro; 
of romance and a small sheaf of wild oats 
Simply because he was a silk salesman, there was no reason why romance 
should not come to him. Up to the age of thirty-five he had never bee: 
in love nor had anything wonderful happen to him. Then one day th 
placid stream of his existence became exhilaratingly rapid. A delightfu 
strain of humor runs through the book which recalls the early days 0! 


W. J. Locke. 





Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


SU D DEN J I M eng 


Author of “The Hidden Spring,” etc. 


“It is amusing, brisk, swift moving, full of incident and surprise. Its hero is 
honest, amiable, and industrious. . . . Its hero is the Young American Business Man; and 
the hero of ‘Sudden Jim’ is a good sort. The book has wit and some real feeling, its char 
acters and events are interesting.” —N. Y. Times. 

“An unusually interesting story of American business and politics is given by Mr 
Kelland in ‘Sudden Jim.” It is a very thrilling tale of adventure as well, full of spirit and 
swing and remarkably well written.”—Evansville Courier. 

“Once in a while one finds a thoroughly good story, wherein the hero beats the wor!d, 
the flesh and the devil. . . . A love story of the best sort.” —Philadelphia Record. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS [EsTABLISHED 1817] NEW YORK 
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raise 


or the New Novel by 


The Author of “The Inner Shrine” 


THE 
LIFTED 
VEIL 


Basil 
King’s 
New 
Novel 


“Every clergyman in the country ought to 
read Basil King’s new novel, ‘The Lifted 
Veil... Every married woman ought to read 
it. Every husband will profit by its perusal. 

. Mr. King has done that rare thing— 
written a novel with a soul init. And he has 
done a rarer thing, for he has shown in a con- 
vincing manner how the soul in a modern 
woman of society was awakened, if not 
created out of nothing, by being brought 
into contact with the spiritual idealism of a 
man who tries to put into practice the 
theories of Christianity. The story itself is 
of absorbing interest. . . . There is plenty 
of bone and muscle, flesh and blood in it, to 
make it intensely human. Indeed, the fact 
that such a book can be written at all should 
enable one to take heart of hope for the 
future of American life as well as of American 
literature.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


* A serious story written soberly, but with 
depth of insight and clarity and brilliance 
in its character depiction, Basil King’s new 
novel is in many ways quite the best that 
has come from his pen.”—New York Times. 


Illustrated. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


[ESTABLISHED 1817] 


“Narrative ways and means he devises 
with his accustomed skill as a novelist. And 
he has endewed his work with a strong, un- 
flagging interest—interest that seems to 
center upon actual, throbbing personalities. 
“The Lifted Veil’ is indeed a story more in- 
tensely and convincingly personal in im- 
pression than this author’s ‘The Inner 
Shrine.’”—New York World. 


“The ‘rim of finer issues’ is skilfully fol- 
lowed by Mr. King, who develops a spiritual 
drama with fine perception of character.” — 


The Boston Herald. 


“Balm in Gilead, fellow-readers of fiction! 
A blue rift in a sky of deep gloom and lurid 
tintings! A serious novel that unswervingly 
holds the attention, that descends to no re- 
motest hint of the questionable or- morbid. 
Basil King’s ‘The Lifted Veil,’ to come to the 
point . interesting and important life 
phases and aspects are discussed in natural 
and impelling manner.’’—Chicago Herald. 


“A strong and vivid novel.”—The Des 
Moines Register. 





$1.40 nel 


NEW YORK 
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Fiction by Well-Known Writers 


Rainbow’s End 


By REX BEACH 


“When it comes to a nice, vigorous, 
colorful yarn of adventure, Rex Beach is 
the person to order from. . . . It is a good 
clean romance of adventure that will make 
no library table blush to hold it.” 

Chicago Tribune. 


“Mr. Beach has written the best, the 
most illuminating novel of the Cuban 


struggle for independence which we _ re- 
member having read. It is historical ro- 
mance in the best sense of the word, re- 
viving many a forgotten memory of Amer- 
ican daring and enterprise in support of 
the cause.” N. Y. Tribune. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


RUPERT HUGHES'S 














“Written with a tenderly sympathetic 
understanding of the souls of the people 
who live there, and he shows how rich in 
beauty and in happiness the humblest of 
them may be... . Mr. Hughes writes about 
them all with that tenderness of touch that 
comes of full comprehension.” —N. Y. Times. 


Frontispiece. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


[EsTaBLisHeD 1817] 


The World For 


Sale By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


“Like a voice of long ago, sweet .; 
strange and ante bellum. It tells of 
Canada gone forever . . . really delight 
book.” The Bellm 

“It is the love-story that counts nm: 
romantic, gripping—one of the best s 
Gilbert has written.” N. Y. Tribu 

“Sir Gilbert loves to deal with elemental 
things, and manages to invest his stories 
with that touch of imperial humanity wh 
makes the whole world kin.” 

2. 
Illustrated. 


Christian W 
$1.35 net 


New 
Book 


- 


In A : 
Little ‘Town 


The life of a small middle-western town 
portrayed by Mr. Hughes with all its vital 
interests, its comedy, its pathos. He writ 
the epic of each little existence of rural li/ 
with the same sympathy and fidelity he ha: 
shown in his stories of metropolitan life. 


“Rupert Hughes has done excellent work 
in the collection of short stories called ‘In 
a Little Town.’ 
sights and sounds of small and friendl) 
places.” N. Y. Eve. Glob 


“A book written with the ready sympathy 
of an author who looks ‘back home.’” 
—N. Y. World. 
“Comedy and pathos, tragedy and melo- 
drama run their course 
little town as well as in the city. Mr 
Hughes has been able to see this and 
bring it out in a remarkably entertaining 
volume.” 
Utica Observer 
$1.35 net 


NEW YORK 
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FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT’S 








The 
White People 


“A delicately presented, cameo-like story that 
reaches a high pinnacle of literary work.’’—Port- 





land Oregonian. “ ... Its background is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Its theme is mystical. .. . 
‘The White People’ is triumphant in its normality. 
And it is exquisite.’"—N. Y. Times. “Will 
rank as Mrs. Burnett’s best and most permanent 
work.” — Grand Rapids Press. “As exquisite 
as a bit of white heather on a wind-blown moor.” 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat. “It is a beautiful er 
tale, beautifully told, with suggestions of the Illustrated by 
unseen which grip the heart and will linger in the 


ar af . 


Elizabeth Shippen Green 
memory.”—N. Y. Tribune. $1.00 net 


To the Last Penny 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE 
Author of “The Plunderers.”’ ete. 


What was the secret of Tommy Leigh’s father? There mhay be few new plots, but 
Mr. Lefevre has invented a situation which will be new to his readers. Given a luxurious 
young college graduate suddenly confronted by the belief that his father has embezzled 
the money which has sent him through college, how will he meet the crisis? A story of 
enthusiasms, of filial and paternal affection, of the new spirit in the business world, and 
of a father’s strategy by which he saved his son from the dangers of being a rich man’s 
son. 

Business no longer lacks its romancers. Foremost among the writers who show that 
the romance of commerce did not cease with the minting of “pieces of eight” is Edwin 


Lefevre. In “To the Last Penny” he has entered a wider field than in his earlier books 
it is still the world of business, but it is the men here rather than the fortunes that count. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS [EsTaBLISHED 1817] NEW YORK 
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Novels of American Life 


. By BOOTH 
Sey enteen TARKINGTON 


“It is an encouraging sign of the times 
that sterling work like this has met with 
such popular response from a public which 
has been so much belabored of late for its 
lack of taste in the selection of its fav- 
orites.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“This is a most entertaining and whole- 
some book on a theme which requires 
delicate handling. Mr. Booth Tarkington 
has achieved a real triumph by avoiding 
the extremes of cynicism and sentimental- 
ity.’ —London Spectator. 

“For pure fun nothing among recent pub- 
lications can touch ‘Seventeen.’”’—Pictorial 
Review. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 net 


“An epic of the office, The Story of the Girl. 
and understanding comes from a storehouse of experience.” 


The Job 


“He has seen many aspects of the life 
of common people truly, and _ interprets 
them faithfully. He has expressed a point 
of view toward business life which is the 
fruit of experience, and has been sincere 
and unafraid about it.” 

—N. Y. Evening Post. 

‘The third novel of a young author is 
usually the deciding point in 
his career. To those who have 
been watching Sinclair Lewis’s 
work ‘The Job’ will seem al- 
most epochal. It marks the 
writer as one of the leaders of 
American realism and perhaps 
its future exponent.” 

Chicago Daily News. 

“Not every novelist knows 
how to put the breath of life 
into his work and creatures, 
but Sinclair Lewis, who won 
fictional spurs by his first story, 











The Rising Tide 
By MARGARET DELAND 


“With a sure touch and a clever thr 
Mrs. Margaret Deland, in the most ent: 
taining bit of fiction she has yet writt: 
‘The Rising Tide,’ 
the ‘new’ 
unrest, and the causes and cure thereof.” 
—Reedy’s Mirror (St. Louis). 

“One didn’t know that Mrs. Deland had 
hidden anywhere about her the ability to 
turn her sane and sympathetic observation 
to the uses 


—Life. 


dissects and reconstructs 


woman, her dissatisfaction and 


of such clarifying laughter.” 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 


Its freight of human sympathy 
Oakland Tribune. 


By SINCLAIR LEWIs 
Author of “* Our Mr. Wrenn,” “The Hau 
‘Our Mr. Wrenn,’ can perform that mar- 
vel.” Herald. 

“To say that Mr. Lewis’s novel is ag 
gressively modern is not to say more tha: 
truth. It expresses the American spirit of 
this very day and hour.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“Tt reads like the real thing. It is one of 
the best books vet written abou! 
the office heroine.” — Philad: 
phia Evening Telegraph. 

“The novel is admirabl) 
written, with a good deal of 
clever phrasing and page after 
page tempts to quotation. Its 
characters stand out, individu 
al, alive. . In many ways i! 
is the best. pic ture we have yet 
been given of a successful busi 
ness woman in this present day.” 
—N. Y. Times. 

Illustrated. 








$1.35 net 
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A few among the many opinions of 


WILDFIR 


BY 


ZANE 


First of all a thrilling story, 


sentiment for the spirit of place. 


GREY 


there is, however, a literary charm in this new book which 


makes Prof. Edward E. Hale write this in The Dial: 


“He has a fine eye for place and a fine 


People are apt to skip descriptions; one must not do so 


here. . It leaves the mpression of the — rful western cafion country and the curious 


out-of-the-world figures that used to people i 


““More than a novel, it is the life 
story of a horse the like of which is 
rarely found.”—N. Y. Herald. 

“Zane Grey again reveals his 
mastery of the art of telling stories 
of the free and open West, of the 
vast vacant spaces and the lonely 
mountains.’’—Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 

“Tt has unsurpassable mo- 
ments of thrill, and behind its 
incidents one feels always, now 
in grimness and again in gran- 
deur, the background of desert 
and mountain.” —N. Y. World. 

“Tt is Zane Grey’s finest effort, 
and no more thrilling narrative of the 
kind has ever been written.”’—Rochester 
Fed-ainprens. 






“All lovers of good, wholesome 
fiction will want to thank Zane Grey 
for his *Wildfire.’”’ Los Angeles 
Examiner. 
“With each book he gets 
a better mastery of litera- 
ture, omitting much that is 


unessential and spending 

more time on the things 

which count.”’—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

“In ‘Wildfire’ he is at 

his best. ... . The days of 


which Mr. Grey writes are 
gone, but their memory 
lives with those who took 
part in them.”—N. Y. Even- 
g- _ ing Post. 


“Not since the present reviewer read, in the days of his youth, Mayne Reid’s story 
of the pursuit and capture of a wild horse of the plains, has he found so breathlessly 
adventurous and enthralling a tale as this of the tireless, gruelling, stalking, lassoing, and 


Tribune. 


taming of Wildfire.’—N. Y. 


Illustrated. 


Confessions of a Social 
Secretary By CORINNE LOWE 


The life of a leader of New York and Newport’s 
“Four Hundred” is told here with intimate, piquant 
details. The material, taken from the real experi- 
ences of a social secretary, gives an insight into Ameri- 
ca’s most exclusive society. Most of the persons who 
appear in the story were drawn from life, and those 
familiar with their circles will find it easy to guess at 
the originals. 

“There is nothing fictitious about this record; the 
anecdotes are true stories; the people are real. The 
book’s material is interesting in the first place and the 
presentation of it is excellently done.”—N. Y. Times. 

Frontispiece. $1.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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$1.. D net 


The Rib of the Man 
By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


A new play on a startling theme. Mr. Kennedy 
has put into “The Rib of the Man” his passionate hope 
for the betterment of the world and his. vision of the 
way it shall be brought about. Like the author's 
famous story, “The Servant in the House,” this new 
play will be as effective in book form as in the dramatic 
presentation. The author calls it “‘a play of the New 
World”; but the new world is not America, but the 
world wherein “He hath made all things new.” It is 
a forceful, beautiful allegory for those who look behind 
the modern story of men and women and their jealousies 
and their loves. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


NEW YORK 
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Important Books Just Published 











By FRANK DILNOT 
LI d (; Formerly a Parliamentary Represeniative of “‘ The Daily Mail"' (Lond 
OY eorge Five Years in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons; 


Author of ** The Old Order Changeth"’ 
The Man and His Story 








The one figure that stands out to-day agains' 
the background of the world conflict is Lloyd Georg 
In him is personified the hope of an Empire—perhaps of all democracy. No American 
can fail to be thrilled by this dramatic life story of the man who has risen from a poor 
village boy to be the Prime Minister of Great Britain, which is told by one who has known 
him personally and at close quarters for years. The author reveals the qualities which 
have made Lloyd George a dynamic force in every sphere of his activity. It is a per- 
sonal study with human interest throughout, and abounds in anecdotes. The narra- 
tive of his astonishing life will in time come to be a British epic, says the writer. 
Portrait. $1.00 net 





By BURDETTE G. LEWIS 
Th N. Y. City Commissioner of Correction 
e A book for the general reader as well as for the judge, the 
Offender lawyer, the student, and the prison official. The book is con- 
abies structive, and helpful suggestions are made for dealing with 
Modern Science Series) the various phases of the many-sided problem of prison reform 
There are chapters treating such subjects as the courts, the 
probation and parole system, the laboratory for the study of the scientific aspects of the 
delinquency problem, the definite and indefinite sentence, discipline, autocratic and self- 
government systems, prison labor, etc. Here is the last word upon this great subject 
based upon the specialized training and vast experience of the administration of the great- 
est of all departments of correction. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 














By Some of its Makers 
Literature In Presented by JOYCE KILMER 


: A brilliant symposium of opinions by many of the 
The Making 


best-known American writers on the present tendencies 
in our literature and the possibilities of its development 
in the near future. Among these are: William Dean Howells; Booth Tarkington; James 
Lane Allen; John Burroughs; Rex Beach; Robert W. Chambers; Kathleen Norris; Montague 
Glass; E. S. Martin; Harry Leon Wilson; Robert Herrick; Arthur Guiterman; Georg 
Barr McCutcheon; Will N. Harben; Ellen Glasgow; Robert Underwood Johnson; Amy) 
Lowell; Charles Rann Kennedy, and others. The interview form which Mr. Kilmer has 
chosen gives a vivid conversational flavor to the individual expressions. 

Post 8vo. $1.40 net 
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Books 


Principles of Labor Legislation 
By JOHN R. COMMONS, LL.D., 
and JOHN B. ANDREWS, Ph.D. 


“The best American text-book in its particular 
field.’—James Ford, Harvard University. 

“A book of the first class—broad in its scope, 
philosophical in its method, omniscient in its detail, 
and withal ‘sound’ in the -practical moderation of its 
. &@ specially 
enlightening book.” —The New Statesman (London). 

$2.00 net 


judgments on points of controversy . . 


Retail Selling By JAMES W. FISK, 


“The latest and most complete summing up of all 
in this field.”"—N. Y. Tribune 





of Vital Interest 


Principles of 
Constitutional Government 
By FRANK J. GOODNOW, LL.D. 


President of the Johns Hopkins University. 


““A bird’s-eye view of the world’s leading Con- 
stitutions by one who knows them all and is American 
in his sympathies, has intrinsic worth at a time when 
the world’s affairs are in such a state of flux.”—N. Y. 
Times. 

“It is admirably planned, broad in its horizon, 
and written in readable style.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 


$2.00 net 
Sales Manager of Retail Service and Business Systems Depart- 
ment of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


that science and experience have together worked out 
Post 8vo, $1.00 net 


The Elements of International Law 


By GEORGE B. DAVIS, U.S.A. 


In these days when fine points in international law are forced 


(Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Gordon E. Sherman) 


pon the attention of every thinking man 


and woman, this revised edition of this important standard work by the late General Davis, which brings the 


science of international relations up to date, should be in every library. 


Every-Day Words and Their Uses 


Crown 8vo, $3.00 net 


By ROBERT P. UTTER 


This book explains the meaning and use of a thousand or more every-day words and expressions which are 


frequently misused or misunderstood. 


It is intended to give exactly the information most often wanted, and 
to present it in compact, accessible form, without pedantry, formality, or technicality. 


Post 8vo, $1.25 net 





For 


Miss Li’l’ Tweetty 


Younger Readers 


HAPPY: The Life 





By LOUISE 
CLARKE PYRNELLE 
With the same quaint humor and 
charm which made ‘‘ Diddie, Dumps and 
Tot” so famous, Mrs. Clarke Pyrnelle 
has written this delightful story of a 
little girl, who lived on a plantation in 
Alabama in the old days before the 

Civil War. 














of a Bee 
By WALTER F. McCaleb 


A fascinating story of a bee, scientifi- 
cally true to facts and poetic as a fairy 
tale. This book will interest younger 
readers in the wonders of the hive and 
its laws, as Maeterlinck’s book interests 


their elders. 








Illustrated. $1.20 net 


Illustrated. 75 cents net 





Strange Stories of the Great Valley 


Historical stories with a pioneer boy as the central character throughout. 


By JOHNSTON GROSVENOR 


The time is the early part of the 


last century. The adventures based on historical happenings range from the “Dark and Bloody Ground” in 


Kentucky, along the Ohio River to the States of the Great Valley and the Middle West. 
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Illustrated. $1.00 net 
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individual success. 
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At The Sign of The 


Dollar By LORIN F. DELAND | 


Those who know the author’s “ Imagina- 
tion in Business ”’ will be glad to learn that 
in this book he has evolved further ideas 
along the same line. This time he has selec- 
ted human nature in place of imagination as 
his theme. There is no business man who 
values new suggestions who will not profit 


‘* | WITH YOUR WILL POWER Will Pp 
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American Books for American Readers 


ea What You Can Do With Your 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


A new book of inspiration by the author of “Acres of Dia- 
From the richness of his own unequalled knowledge of 
men and women, Doctor Conwell picks out astonishing cases of 
He shows that the words “I will” have 
wrought many a miracle of which he has been the witness. The 
world owes no man a living, he warns; it must be won. Size 
yourself up first; find out what you can do best that the world 
needs doing; use common sense in selecting the way—then con- 
centrate and you must succeed. 


50 cents et 


Lose Weight and Be 
Well ANONYMOUS 


A genuine document written by a wo- 
man who succeeded in reducing her own 
weight forty pounds. She describes in detail: 
the exercises and the sensible diet which are 
within the reach of any one who does not 
need extensive apparatus or a revolution- 


l6mo, 





ary regime to bring about the desired 
result. 


from reading this book, showing what an as- 
set is a knowledge of human nature. 
16mo. $1.25 net. 16mo. 


On Being Human By WOODROW WILSON 


“Straight from the soul of a man who knows the real meaning of humanity, and 
what he says has the weight of that authority which comes from expert knowledge. 
Philadelphia Record. 16mo, 50 cents net 


The President of the United States 
By WOODROW WILSON 


“Read now, in view of the events of the last four years, it has a significance that 
could not have been foreseen. America has no better interpreter of the problems of politics 
and government than the president. The volume is small and 


50 cents net 














of absorbing interest.’”-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 16mo, 50 cents net 
oa | d th 
America and the New Epoch | eee 
| {2 \ 
= ‘ yc > ~ x TY 4) . I 
By CHARLES P. STEINMETZ Tite cid, 
A constructive book on what lies before this country because of aie 4 
the European war and the changed conditions which will present =a 
themselves to America, politically and industrially, at the close saate Getto c 
of the war. One of the author’s theories is that the larger the path ee 
trusts become, the sooner we may expect the new epoch. yaa ryrmcemia 
Post 8vc, $1.00 net er se 
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The 


and Power 


The New Life: 


By SAMUEL McCOMB 


Like “Prayer” and *‘ Faith,” “The New Life” presents modern 
It is a hope, a fulfilment, a new 
strength—for those who must meet the complex demands of modern 
““What is the deepest need of the modern man?” asks 
the author, and he answers, “A new life, releasing imprisoned possi- 
16mo, 50 cents net 


thought on eternal subjects. 
existence. 


bilities.” 


| ’ ” ht 
Should Students Study? 
By WILLIAM T. FOSTER 

The president of Reed College, Portland 
(Ore.), discusses in a delightful manner a | 
question of vital importance to every one 
who has, or expects to have, an interest in | 


collegiate education. “What is the value of 

a college course?”” he asks. “Does a good 

fellow or a grind get the most out of it, and | 

is there no middle way between them?” | 
Post 8vo, 50 cents net 
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A Diplomat’s Wife 


in Mexico ; 


‘By EDITH O'SHAUGHNESSY 


Letters from the American Embassy at | 


Mexico City, covering the dramatic period 
between October 8th, 1913, and the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations on April 23rd, 


1914, together with an account of the occupa- | ments as a manager.” 


tion of Vera Cruz. 
“It gives a picture of social and political 


life in Mexico full of graphic interest which 


will some day be invaluable.” 


—London Times. | 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Masters of Space 
By WALTER K. TOWERS 


The story of the inventors and inventions 
of message-sending through space. Mr. 
Towers pictures the life of Morse and the 
invention and development of the telegraph; 
the researches of Thomson and others which 
brought the ocean cable; the telephone; Mar- 
coni and the development of wireless teleg- 
raphy; and the inventions which have led to 
the wireless telephone. Illustrated. $1.25 net 


Years of My Youth 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


“Leisurely in manner, with a sunny, philosophical atmosphere.” 


N. Y. Evening Post. 


“At once a salutation of youth, a memorial of friendship, a 
noble tribute to his nearest and dearest, and a revelation of self 
that is never tedious or complacent.” 

“Must rank among the standard biographies.” 


London Spectator. 


—lLiterary Digest. 
2.00 net 


Charles Frohman: 
Manager and Man 

By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON and 
DANIEL FROHMAN 


“A perfect encyclopedia of entertaining 
theatrical anecdote and gossip as well as an 
interesting record of Mr. Frohman’s achieve- 
N.Y. Sun. 

“One of the most fascinating examples 
of intimate writing in the biographical way 
that we have.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

“A remarkable document revealing the 
heart of a genuine man.’’—The Continent. 

Fully Illustrated. $2.00 net 


NEW YORK 
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To Owners of Yachts and Power Boats 


Every owner of a boat who plans 
to put it and himself at the 
service of his country to aid 


in defending her coasts needs 


THE ELEMENTS 
OF 


NAVIGATION 


By 
W. J. HENDERSON 


T is a short and complete explanation 

of the standard methods of determin- 
ing the position of a ship at sea and the 
course to be steered, and is designed 
for beginners. Fundamental principles 
have been explained and step by step 
the student is taught all that a navi- 
gator needs to know. 


The author shows how to find the 
deviation, to take sextant adjustments, 
to work a traverse, to take altitudes, 
to keep a log, to allow for tides, to care 
for a chronometer, and gives hints for 
conducting voyages, and explains 
everything necessary for a beginning 
navigator to know. 


The Army and Navy Journal says, 
“It furnishes information indispensable 
to every one connected with the navi- 


gation of a vessel.” 
With Diagrams. $1.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 








DECISIVE | 


BATTLES OF 
AMERICA 


Edited by 
RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 


The authors of the various chapters 
include Albert Bushnell Hart and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The 
book includes: Champlain’s Battle 
with the Iroquois; Conquest of the 
Pequots; Defeat of King Philip; Fall 
of Quebec, 1759; Bunker Hill; Sara- 
toga; Yorktown; Lake Erie; Lake 
Champlain; Buena-Vista; Fort Sumter, 
1861; Monitor and the Merrimac; New 
Orleans; Vicksburg; Gettysburg; Ap- 
pomattox; Manila Bay; Santiago. 


$1.50 net 


The Story of 
Our Navy 


By WILLIAM O. STEVENS 


Professor, United States Naval Academy, Annapolis 





Here is related the inspiring story of the Amer- 
ican Navy. In addition to the stirring tales of 
individual heroism, the author shows the why 
and wherefor of success and failures, the im- 
portance of sea power in war, the changes 
brought about by steam, electricity, and armor, 
and the less familiar services rendered by the 
navy in times of peace. The navy war with 
France and the war with Tripoli are related 
with all their picturesque incidents. The cam- 
paign on the Great Lakes, the navy’s operations 
during the Civil War, the beginnings of the 
modern navy, the war with Spain and in the 
Philippines, are some of the chapters that follow. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
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Here’s W here 
You'll Find It! 


The right word to express your thought 


CRABB’S 
SYNONYMES 


Harper’s Centennial Edition 
Just Published 


Crown 8vo, $1.25 net 


OR nearly one hundred years this valuable work has been the 

authority and helper of all those who know that a word misused 
may result in a misunderstanding, and a misunderstanding may wreck 
a business or an empire. 


This CENTENNIAL EDITION brings the work up to date. 
Thousands of new words and their definitions are added. Cross refer- 
ences make it easy to locate a word at once. John H. Finley, State 
Commissioner of Education in New York, has written an introduction 
emphasizing the permanent value of this enduring book. 


For the For the For the For the 
Business Man Stenographer Doctor Diplomat 
Writer Lawyer Preacher Scholar 





Example of one of the new definitions 
MORATORIUM, Delaying, Extending, Postponing, Staying 

Moratorium, the Latin neuter singular of moratorius—causing delay. In financial affairs a permission 
or authority granted by a government, corporation, or other large body, to persons, etc., to delay 
making payment of obligations beyond the time of their maturity; in other words, extending, post- 
poning, or staying the time when payments become due. 

A moratorium may be granted for thirty days or longer, according to the exigencies that render the 
act necessary. In the early part of the European war that broke out in 1914 moratoria were pro- 
claimed by several governments to prevent monetary panics.‘ For a like purpose large stock and 
other exchanges in the principal financial centers of the world postponed for a time the transaction of 
any business by closing the exchanges. 

Note: In the June number of Harper’s Magazine there will be an unusual two-page display of 
“Crabb’s Synonymes” which will show the uncommonly wide response of booksellers all over the country 
to this new work. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 181 
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Do You Know? 66 Son ] 
1. What are the duties of the Secretary of . 











= || 


War? . . . 

2. What are the five ways in which the “When is a blockade wrong? Who makes internationai Ir 
President of the United States may What is visit and search? Son, I don’t know!” my b 
treat a bill passed by Congress? ‘ ‘ . 

3. In what way is the present European How do you feel when you have to say that to your boy 
conflict similar to our own war of Is there a little smile on his face when father can’t answ: sn the 

my on an ; tia: questions? ~What is he thinking of you? : of U 
a Ss e 1 Ter : betwee - 

* "ade of the South in the Civil ier ant Here’s a sturdy, American boy who ought to grow up « Y 
England's blockade of Germany today? a patriot—who is already aflame with love for his count wien 

5. W hat is the difference between prize ready to fight at the drop of the hat if any one knock 

6 What settlement “abd the United States United States. the / 
make in the Spanish-American War How can he hold his own with other boys if he doesn’t ki in an 
that may influence the settling of war and if you can’t tell him? in 4i 
indemnities when peace comes in the & pedi 
present great war? 

7. What was the “woman order” that a 

. j live 
reated such consternation during the 4 
Civil War? W as 
8. What provision for defense on the Great spirl 
| Lakes has the United States made in the your 
event of a war with Canada? 

9. What does Socialism in the United States then 
really mean? 

10. How long has the United States been Unit 
assuming control of its own funds? | 

11 mn what cases does the Supreme Court wor 
have original jurisdiction? ' 

12. What was the first trade union estab- unde 
lished ? 

13. What was the estimated cost of the they 
Civil War? sear 

14. What crimes are defined as “ National thre 
Offences? hip 

15. What percentage of strikes succeed? = 


16. How is the freedom of the press 
limited ? 

17. When was the “ Era Of Good Feeling ” in 
the United States? 

18. Who was Eric the Red? 

19. Does every American-born man have the 
right to vote? 

20. What are the restrictions to freedom of 
speech in the United States? 

21. What was the gag-rule adopted by Con- 


gress? 

22. What was the Treaty of Ghent—so im- 
portant in the relations of the United 
States and England? 

23. What was the Ghost Dance that was 
stopped by the United States Govern- 


ment? 





If you can answer all of the questions in this colun 








you do not need this set, but if you have to say, “I don’t know Bu: 
to even one, send for these books and find the joy of turning Mil 
instantly to page 36 and finding what you want for yourself 
FRE MAKERS OF HISTORY for your children. An 
10 Volumes Here is a thrilling story of the greatest nation in the worl : an 
‘ Here is the explanation of terms and deeds and facts which a: tra 
There vad only a remnant of an known by men who are big and patriotic—by men who are mak the 
edition left of this superb encyclo- ing history. You can know them too. You can be to your ¥ 
paedia of history. children the source of knowledge and an inspiration for patric 
In order to close out the edition ism. Kemember—what you are, they will be. Know what's : hei 
quichiy, we will aive all whe send the going on in the world—for your own sake—for your childrer ’ ie 
coupon at once FREE ten volumes, a nev 


bound in cloth, of the Famous Makers 
of History by Abbott. The famous 
biographies of all time—of the men and 
women who made the world what it is 
to-day. 


The ten volumes are: 


a — the Conqueror Encyclopedia of United s History published 
Henry IV. Mary Queen of Scots 

Marie Antoinette Cleopatra 

Cyrus Peter the Great 
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Don't Know 


Inste ad of saying, “Son, I don’t know,” say “Here’s your answer, 


wv * We'll look it up” 
in the place where it tells all about it, in Harper's Encyclopedia 
of United States History. 

You won't read—he won't read —dry-as-dust, long- 
winded histories about people who never seem to have lived. 
PE, might dig for hours in such a work to find out what 








!”° Fs eiic 
























the A B. P lot was, or W hen the first ae roplz ane mi ade ohse rvations 
in an Americ an battle. But this work is arranged like an encyclo- 
pedia. You turn instantly to what you want. 

When you—when your boys—read this new and 
live story of our country—full of the spirit of > 


Washington and Lincoln —full of -the American 
spirit of independence, freedom and liberty—then 
your home becomes part of the nation’s bac kbone— 
then vou live and breathe true Americanism. 

Know the great deeds which have made the 
United States supreme among the nations of the 
world! 

Know w hat is going on right now— 
understand what the papers mean when 
thev talk about embargoés, visit and 
search, violations of treaty fights, the 
three-mile limit, Belgian relief, interned 
ships, and the obligations of neutrals. 


Harper’s 
Encyclopaedia of 
United States History 


4,000 Biographies 28.000 Articles 
10 Volumes 3,000 Illustrations 


Among its “ow and contributors are President Woodrow Wilson, Lvman Abbott, John Fiske, Albert 
Bushnell Hart, U. S. Senator Peter Stenger Grosscup, Lord Charles Beresford, Lieutenant-General Nelson A 
Miles, and es of others, each a special authority on some subject. 





















It contains the most fascinating journals and narratives like Lafayette’s own narrative of the 
American Revolution. It contains all important papers, orations, presidential messages, addresses 
and proclamations. It is the only encyclopedia of United States History in existence. It is illus- 
trated m full color by men who knew how to throw glamour and romance into the dead past and 
the living present—Howard P yle, Aylsworth, Remington, etc 


| Only the End of an | Edition 


Remember that all we have left is just a little an tic To get the books at the present 
low price, and the Makers of History FREE, you must send the coupon at once 

Send no money. Send the coupon to day at d examine these living and breathi 
leisure Let your children see them. If they are just what you want—small payn 
never miss—make them yours and put the American spirit into your home forever 


Harper & 
Brothers 
New York 
Gentlemen: 
Send me, ail 
a prepaid 
examination 
» Encyck 
peedia of United States 
History, ten volumes 


ooks at your 
ts you will 








We cannot promise 




















to fill ore at each 6% by o% inches 
the present price boundindark bluesilk cloth, 
. later on. Send stamped in gold, and the 1 
— rs} the coupon volumes of Abbott's Makers of 
ovata 40 PETIA Onn, NOW. History, cloth binding. If book 
are not Satisfactory, I will returr 
I TATES STATES sare t expense t S davs. Otherwise 
RY TORY RY RY aalven a § 
h f i4 tn t for the I pa 
nd keep the Abbott ks free 
Harper & Brothers, New York,1817-1917 ‘wae 
/ € 
Address 
10% added to price in Canada because wy ty. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Books by Albert Bigelow Paine 
MARK TWAIN—A Biography 


The life of America’s foremost humorist philosopher. An intimate picture 
of a great man and a great time. Full of letters, anecdotes, and pictures. 





One reader writes: “It will live as long as anything Mark Twain ever wrote.” 
Uniform trade edition, octavo, red cloth, illustrated, 3 vol. (in a box). . price net $4.50 
rr “ «© "600 


Library edition, red and gold, gilt tops, 3 vol. (in a box) 
Three-quarter calf, gilt tops, 3 vol. (in a box) ~~ eg “ 14.50 
Three-quarter levant, gilt tops ” "- ee 


Author’s Special Four Volume Edition, Signed, Extra MWustrations, Green | rice $9.00 
Buckram and Gold, Gilt Tops, with Harper’s Magazine for one year) ™' ’ 


This special Autograph Edition is limited to 5,000 copies. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF MARK TWAIN 


For readers of all ages. Written with all the sympathy and humor of the 
larger work. Every reader of Mark Twain will love this book. 





' : “Sam Clemens” on Lover's Lea 
Beautifully bound, lavishly illustrated net $1.25 (Frontispiece) 


BOOKS OF RECREATION 


Mr. Paine’s books of travel and camp-life, full of humor and picturesque information, have had always a 
steady sale, and are read and reread by every lover of nature and human nature in and out of doors. 
THE TENT-DWELLERS is a humorous story of camping with “Edie” in Nova Scotia; of wandering 
away into the wilderness in canoes, on a delightful fishing and exploring trip.................. net $1.50 
THE SHIP-DWELLERS is the story of a voyage to the Mediterranean, Greece, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land, humorous, poetic, instructive ; finely illustrated by Thomas Fogarty, and with photographs. net 1.50 
FROM VAN-DWELLER TO COMMUTER (two books, the “‘ Van-Dweller” and ‘‘ The Commuters ” 


combined). A story of New York flat and suburban life ; humor and humanity............... net 1.50 
PEANUT: The Story of a Boy. A heart-tale of a little lad’s long journey .............. 16mo, net 50 
Full leather. . Be FO Re Fry Pe Re See eR” net 1.00 


THOMAS NAST: His Period and His Pictures 


The story of America’s first and foremost cartoonist; the man who originated all the symbols; whose pic- 
tures elected presidents and BROKE UP THE TWEED RING! 

Illustrated with more than four hundred reproductions of Nast’s choicest work! 
Large octavo. Beautifully bound in buckram and gold peereewktreenedeanneceeheas - Price net $2.50 


ani THE HOLLOW TREE BOOKS 


| 


These classic little stories of Mr. "Coon, Mr. ’Possum, and the Old Black 
Crow have delighted readers of all ages for half a generation, and are more 
in demand to-day than ever. Hamlin Garland taught his children to read 
from them.  “‘ Mr. Paine,” he says, “has created in them a world all his own.” 


THE HOLLOW TREE AND DEEP WOODS BOOK. Beautifully 


bound with pictorial cover ; fully illustrated by J. M. Condé ........ price $1.50 
THE HOLLOW TREE SNOWED-IN BOOK, similar binding and 
illustrations ... ‘0 ape housed 6 46det de thenes 4ese or ee nneas . 1.50 


The above mentioned made into six charming small books complete, 
with all the pictures; in neat box, set $3.00; single volumes...... met .50 


(New) HOLLOW TREE NIGHTS AND DAYS. New adventures 
better than ever. Binding uniform with the old Hollow Tree books. 





Seventy new pictures by Condé ................... at eee ce agen price $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS [EsTABLISHED 1817] NEW YORK 
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They Came 
To Jeer 
And Stayed 





| To Cheer 

They th rught her only a simple peasant girl, and that they might make a mockery of her. She had never 
always a en the King. So they set up another in the King’s seat, and the King himself went among his people. 

But Joan was inspired, and straight to the true King she walked. Their laughter was turned to awe 
ng This thrilling, true thing, actually happened in the life of Joan of Arc. It happened half a thousand years ago. 
et $1.50 Five hundred years the world waited for the master to come » ho would tell this lofty story as it should be 
ly told—the story of the little girl who in a single year rose to the supreme command of a king’s armies—who ied a 
et 1.50 nation to victory. 

a Five hundred years the story of this miracle that shall never die, passed from generation to generation 
a ios waiting for a teller who could put it in a form worthy of its greatness. 


It was destined for a man of our own time—an American—to grasp the mighty vision and write it with a 
et 50 pen of living fire. It was destined to be told by our own 


4 MARK TWAIN 


Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of Mark Twain. Are you sure? Have you read all 
= novels? Have you read all the short stories? Have you read all the brilliant fighting essays—all 

the humorous ones and the historical ones? 

Get back the glamor of youth. Read once more of Tom Sawyer, the best-loved boy in the world; of 
Huck, that precious little rascal; of all the small folks and the’grown folks that make Mark Twain so dear 
to the hearts of men and women and boys and girls in every civilized country on the face of the globe 

Here are 25 volumes filled with the laughter and the tears and the fighting that made Mark Twain so 
wonderful. He,was a; bountiful giver of joy and humor. He was yet much more, for while he laughed 


ithe 


ose pic- 


net $2.50 





















with the world, his lonely spirit struggled with the sadness of human life, and sought to find the key 

S Beneath the laughter is a big human soul, a big philosopher. 
He was a gallant fighter for freedom, for humanity. The simplicity, the kindly humor, the gener- 

id Blact osity, the spirituality half revealed, that we like to think is American—all these were"in Mark Twain. If 
c ack foreign nations love him, we in this country give him first place in our hearts. The home without Mark 
ire more Twain is not an American home. 
to read Mark Twain Made This Low Price Himself aor 
own Mark Twain once went into a book store to buy some books. He demanded an Brothers 

author's discount, because he was an author; he demanded a publisher's discount 
. because he was connected with Harper & Brothers; he demanded a minister's dis- Franklin Sq., WY. 
‘ice $1.50 count because his father had once thought of being a minister; and it finally fig- — 


ured out that the bookseller owed Mark Twain money for taking the book 
away from him. € Mark Twain believed in getting books as cheaply as possible. 
That's why he sacrificed royalties and wanted us to sell his own books at 
the lowest possible price—so that every home might own them. 


THE PRICE MUST GO UP 


But he could not foresee this war and how it would send up the price 
of paper, cloth, even ink. So that the old low price cannot be offered 
much longer. As soon as the present suppy is gone, the price must 
go up. | So take advantage of Mark Twain's generosity and his 
discount to you while you can. 

nd the coupon today and get the low price—and a wonder- 

ful set of books on approval. Of course, we take the books 

back at our expense, if they're not all you expect. Send 
the coupon today. 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS (1817-1917) Franklin Sq., SF. 10% added to price in ¢ uate bornuss of Quy. 


MARK TWAIN: A Biography. By Ausert Bicetow Paine Illustrated. 3 vols., $4.50 net; Gilt Tops, $6.00 net; 
%4 Calf, $14.50 net; 34 Morocco, $15.50 net. 


charges prepaid, 
a set of Mark 
Twain's works in 
twenty-five volumes, illus 
trated, bound in handsome 
green cloth, stamped in gold, 
gold tops and untrimmed edges. 
If not satifsactory, I will return 
them at your expense. Otherwise 
I will send you $1.00 within five days 
and $2.00 a month for twelve months, 
thus getting the benefit of your half-price 
sale Har. 5-17 
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NEW YORK CITY 





rennetet 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 

The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre 
and Companies 


| Spring Term Begins April 3rd 
Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 
Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 








eS 
Elinor Comstock Conservatory 
OF MUSIC 


Endorsed Leschetizky, Paderewski 
¥ Goodson, Gabrilowitsch 


This conservatory offers its resident and day pupils th 
unequaled opportunity of perform at the end of 
each year for artists of world fame, and receiving their 
advice and criticism. 





All branches of Music, Literature, History of Art 
Harmony, Current Events, Classic Dancing, Modern 
languages. French spoken in the house. Chaperonag: 
included in tuition fee. Single and double rooms. 


Elinor Comstock (Pupil of Leschetisky), Principal 
41 and 43 East 80th Street New York City 





! 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


s4th Year. Elective advanced courses in English, Languages, His 
tory of Art, Classical Dancing, Gymnasium, and one of the following 

Special Courses 

Piano, Singing, Interior Decorating, Domestic Science, 
ism, Secretarial Course and Dramatic Art. 

Head of Music Department Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. 

Terms $155¢ No extras. 

Miss Mase. L. Foster, Principal 

Miss Lyp1a Dwicut Day, Principal Emeritus. 

52 East 72nd Street, N. Y. 


Journal- 


MISS BANGS AND MISS WHITON. -1890-1917 
Phe only Country School for Girls in New York City. 

Large enough to be a “ Real School,’’ small enough to be a “ Real 

Out-of-doors life on 


Home.” Certificated at the leading colleges. 

wooded school park of 35 acres 
Miss Bancs and Miss Wuitor, Principals, 
Riverdale Avenue, near 252nd St., N. ¥. 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


A country school in yghe Westchester 
overlooking the Hudson, forty minutes 
New York. Graduate and preparatory courses 
wit ertificate privilege. to leading alleges 
~atalogue om request. Address 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M 


Box Wid Tarrytown-on-H on. 











THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparation 

Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 

160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 


THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Formerly at 607 Fifth Avenue, has removed to 11 East 51st Stree 
Large fireproof building with every modern convenience. Ope 
Air Classes and Gymnasium. Exceptional advantages in Educ 
tion and Music, with delightful home life 
Miss ELtinGge and Miss MASLAND, Principals. 
11 East 51st Street, N. Y 





THE SCOVILLE ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident and Day Pupils. Regular or special courses, with 
Languages, Art, Music, Dancing. Home care and social life 
Travel classes. Practical courses. Recreation grounds. Summe 
and winter sports. Week-end trips. 
Mrs. Heten M. Scovitte, Principal. 
Miss Rosa B. CHISMAN, Associate F Prin 


2042 | Fifth Ave., N. Y¥ 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Resident end Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, N. ¥. 
THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Miss McCLetian and Miss Wrrtiams’ School. 

All courses in French; French spoken at all times. Frenc 
teaching-staff. Opera, art exhibits, Théatre Francais. Resident 
and day pupils. Also older girls, studying painting or music in New 
York, carefully chaperoned. 





24 E. oath Street, N.‘Y. 





L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 

A French School for American Girls. Removed from Rome, Ita 
onaccount of war. Now established in New York City. Refer 
ences by permission: Their Excellencies, Madame Jules Jusseran 
French Embassy, Washington ; Madame Barrére, French Embass 
Lady Rodd, British Embassy; rs. Nelson Page, American Emba 
at Rome. Madame J. A, RIEFFEL (diplém ée de |’ Université de Franc« 
Principal. 12 E. osth St. (overlooking Central Park), N.Y 
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NEW YORK CITY yaerennn 
\ a NEW YORK KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
3 TRAINING SCHOOL for KINDERGARTNERS 
4 Normal Course Students’ Residence. Special Courses. 
fs Miss LAURA FisHer, Director, ; 
; 524 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
THE FROEBEL LEAGUE KINDERGARTEN 
ei 
: TRAINING SCHOOL 
Two-year Normal Course. Students’ Residence. Special « 
( St ‘ Courses for Mothers and for Nurses Model 
‘ rgarte nd Primary Department Circular on re 
Mrs. MaRIon B. B. LANGZETTEL, Dir., 1 E. 71st St., N. ¥ 
. 
KINDEROS TRAINING SCHOOL 
1 : vo years course accredited by New York State and City B« 
| jucation "Kind ergarten courses given fo r credit in Sl MMER = 
ory : HOO! New York University, University Heights Catalogue and views. address " } 
HARRIETTE MELIssA MILLS, Principal ' 
N York University Bidg., Washington Sq., N. Y. Mrs. E. Russell Houghton Principal a 
arrytown-on fh oes 
. H 
THE MISSES TEWKSBURY’S SCHOOL BRANTWOOD HALL 
Named after John Ruskin’s Home Country School for Girls: 28 
for girls on an estate of 54 acres minutes from New York City Preparatory, General and Special 
‘ 1 m New York. ( irses Certificate privileges Music Art, Domestic Science 
; - a Re: Schoolhouse, Gymnasium with Swimming Pool, S« parate house s fc 
a I Office White Plains, N. Y Upper and Lower Schools Athletic Field, Horseback riding 
Old Mamaroneck Road, SCARSDALE, N. Y outdoor winter sports. Tel. 116. Lawrence Park, Bre INXVILLE N \ { 
irt a 
loders NEW YORK 
if a —E ——__—__—______ — a : 
GLEN EDEN RYE SEMINARY | 
Board school for girls and young women On the H n 4 _ . : oy ‘ . 
pal R Hichlands, near New York City All adv \ girls hool, one hour from New York. 
‘ity Select patronage. Social training. Outdoor life. N Diploma for college preparatory and general course 
tions rreatly enlarged. For booklet and views 1 : : 
—— | magazit und address the Director, | Certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith, Wellesle and Mt 
fF REDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y | H ke 
vy Unusual advantages in musi Domesti 
THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS ; ee ; | 
35th year Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mour Physical training, riding and outdoor sj ' 
ke. General Course. Special courses for High School grad Mrs. Lire, The Misses Stowe, Pr pals, | 
ates Music and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life RYE \ 
- The Misses Hype, ip i. : 
t, N. ¥ Etta Vircinta Jones, A.B., § *Tncipais. z 
—— BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS { 
} EE —— Suburban to New York. Preparatory, Vocational, Art, Mus { 
Ist Stre — - and Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horticulture. soth year. ‘ 
ce Ope OAKSMERE Modern buildings in a ten-acre park, Separate house for younger t 
in | girls. Year Book on request CLarRa C. FULLER, Principal : 
, a MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 
Mrs. MERRILL’s School for Girls. 30x 104, OSSINING-ON-HuUDSON, N. 
N 
rienta Point, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SowUND. N. Y “ MARYMOUNT ” 
High-Class School for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Religious 
irses, with CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Magnificently situated on the Hudson. 
ocial life A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York 40 minutes from New York City. Preparatory, Academic and Two 
Summe : Oe tes ‘ Years’ Collegiate Courses. European advantages. French Con 
College preparatory and general courses. -~ Gy olen. Pt ( re. Te <1 i 
Music. Ast end Deaseiie’ @clence. puna. . ee 1y sical Culture, Tennis, Skating, Rid 
gl : ing. For Catalogue, address ' 
e., N. ¥ Feng dh my , ~~ Principal THE REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. ‘ 
GARDEN City, Long Islar \ { 
S 4 oomnanis ieteintiiceensiietie cee : 
i PUTNAM HALL 
, Vassar Preparatory School. Certificate privilege for all leading 
§ colleges. Special two year course for High School graduates. Music, 
ae $ Art and Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback riding. Sleeping 
» N.Y porches. Separate house for younger children Address 
7 ELten C. BARTLETT, A.B., Principal 
Box 801, , POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
. | Fren é BREMESTEAD . 
Reside A Boarding School for the daughter of thinking parents. Situ 
ic in Ne ated in the Switzerland of America where every season is healthful 
<a and brings opportunities for interesting outdoor life Makes pra 
N.Y tical the vest ideals of home and school education. Regular or aday 
tive courses. Sleeping porches. French a specialty Address 
Miss C.C, Duton, Box 100, DiaMonp Pt. on Lake GeorcE, N. \ i 
me, Ita a ' 
aah RIVERHOOK : 
Jussera : = Mrs. MARSHALL’S School for Little Girls 
Embass 4. School for Girls Jeautifully situated onthe Hudson. Esser ’ 
| Emba ? . F “i cai tea Sat es Where Ed . . A home-like boarding and day school for girls under fifteen 
le Fran 7 tially for girls of culture and refinement. ae SCuCaton Mt iffording an abundance of healthful recreation and fitting 
. N.Y comes Life and Life becomes Education. For girls of all ages pupils for the leading boarding schools of the East. Tuitior ; 
\4 Write for Booklet NYACK, N. Y. $1,000 BERIAKCLIFF MANOR, NEW York : 
7 - ° ' 
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Mrs. Dows School fbr Girls 
For circular address 
Mrs. Mary E.Dow, Principal, 
Briarcliff Manor, NY. 























RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE | 
OF PRACTICAL ARTS | 
| 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
mma Willard School | 


Designed for the vocational and professional 
training of women Secretarial Work, House 

hold Economics and Industrial Arts Special 
students admitted. B.S.degree. Address Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, ¥. Y. 








DREW SEMINARY FOR YOUNG V/OMEN 
Beautifully located, 49 miles from New York City. 600 feet 

elevation, commands view of Lake Cleneida and Fishkill Range. 

General and special courses. Cert‘ te privileges. Classes limited 

to six. All athletics. Moderate iced. Write for catalog. 
Rosert J. Trevorrow, D.D., resident, 

Box 719, CARMEL, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT 


Miss Goldsmith's School For Girls College preparatory, general 
and graduate courses Home Economics. Horseback riding, boat 
ing, hockey swimming, tennis Eighteen acres. Attractive boat 
house gift of alumnae Address 

Mrs. ANNA GOLpsMiTH TayLor, A.B., Principal, 

AURORA-ON-CaAYuGA, N. Y. 


STARKEY SEMINARY 
Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. Real country, pupils have room 
and air. Endowed For beth sexes, eleven years and upward. 
Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in Art 
and Music. N.Y.State Regents Standards. Secure rooms early. 
Rates, $255 to $300. MARTYN SUMMERRELL, LL.D., President. 
3ox 423, Lakemont, Yates Co., N. Y. 


_ 





EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
For nearly sixty years the leader. Thoro training in every 
ness pursuit. Actual practice in required duties. Accour 
Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and Teachers’ courses. 
sexes. Has trained more than fifty thousand of America’s sux 
ful men. Open all the year. Enter any week-day. Catalog on req 
C, C, GAINEs, Box 691, POUGHKEEPSIE, N 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Briarcliff Manor. 500 ft. elevation, commanding a 40-mile view 
of the Hudson. 30 miles from New York. 
Complete equipment. All sports. 
College preparatory. 
Character references required. Catalogue on request. 
OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N, Y 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 

Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City, L. L., 
New York. Buildings completely equipped. Gymnasium, sw 
ming pool, fine athletic fields. Preparesfor any college or sciet 
school. Competent master at the head of each department 
LowER SCHOOL FOR YOuNGER Boys. For Catalog, address 
WALTER R. MArsu,H'dmaster, 160 Stewart Av., GARDEN City,N 


18 miles f 








Cascadilla offers a thorough scholastic train- 
ing, congenial living and unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for physical development. Beautiful 
situation near Cornell. Small classes. Pre- 
pares for all colleges 
and business life. 
Certificate privilege. 
Athletic field, Rec- 
reation building, 
Gymnasium. Navy 
outfit of rowing ma- 
chines, shells, etc. 
School is nearly half 
acentury old. Attend- 
ancelimit 125. Faculty 
of specialists. Terms 
$675 to $775. Catalogue 
on request. 

W. D. FUNAHOUSER, Ph.D. Principal 

Box 108, Ithaca, W. Y. 










Recreation Building 
and Crew 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Healthful and invigorating location, five miles from West P 
Boys gto 19. Prepares for college or business. One teacher 
6 boys. All sports under supervision. Catalog. 

Avan E. Duerr, Headmaster, 

ox 12, CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “Irving” cc 
try. 8oth year. 25 years under present Head Master. New 
site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 

schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swimming P« 
Gymnasium. Furman, A.M., Head Master. 
Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 

School Information Bureau, HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, N. Y 








INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 

(Special Rates to good Musicians) 

For catalogue write to the Registrar 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 














When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK 


(continued) 





Upper FOUNDED 1833 
School 


(14-19) 


BUILDINGS. 





EKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


8th YEAR 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND BUSINESS COURSES. NEW 
SEPARATE BUILDING FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
j. C. BUCHER, A. M., and C. A. ROBINSON, Ph.D., PRINCIPALS. 


PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Lower 
School 
(8-13) 


MILITARY SINCE 1857 





MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
Military Thorough preparation for College, Technical S 
Bu ess, with certificate privileges Average n einen of ipils 
a class, 8 Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physk 1 ¢ 
ture and Athletics under competent director 
E. Linper, A.M., Principal, 
Box 59, MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester County, N. Y 


MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


ver one hundred years a refined school home for boys of all 





age Practical military training with field work College and 
busine preparation Physical training and athletic sports. Sum 
mer camp in the Berkshires. 

( LES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 


P. O. Box 502, OssIntrNGc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


For Manly Boys. Special opportunities for quick college prepa- 
ration. Military drill. Parental discipline. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Athletic field. Manly sports encouraged. Junior Hail, 
a separate school for boys under 13.. Catalogue. 

W. A. RANNEY, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 

Ossintnc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 





MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


and Summer Military Camp 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, offers the 


most successful application of the Military principle 
to preparation for college or business. 15 buildings, 
120 acres, 11 miles from Syracuse 

VERBECK HALL, a separate school for boys, 
8 to 14 years, fitting for St. Jchn’s or other prepar- 
atory schools. 

SUMMER MILITARY CAMP with extraordi- 


mary advantages Send for circular 


Gen’l Wm. Verbeck, Box A, Manlius, N. Y. 




















CONNECTICUT 





HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 
Elizabeth Mead Memorial. One hour from N. ¥ 
College preparatory General and Special Courses 
Separate schoolhouse Lodge for younger girls. 
Gymnasium. Small classes. Outdoor sports. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., VipaA HUNT 
Francis, B.L., Principals. NorwWALK, Conn. 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 

31st year. Fits for teaching, physical training, playgr se 
work Vocational bureau Dormitories. 2 gymnasiums 
Dining Hall 9 buildings Enclosed 3-acre campus. Bc saben, 
athletic fields, 80 acres on Sound. 


1466 Chapel Street, NEw Haven, Conn. 


BETTS TUTORING SCHOOL 


You wish to enter college next September prepared to do your 
work there? 

My Record insures Success. 

Write to 


Wa. J. Betts, M.A. (Yale) STAMFORD, Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Has grown forty-two years under the same master. 
Read what parents think of the unconscious growth in character 
in its boys. 
Vrepgreick S. Curtis, Principal. 
Geratp B. Curtis, Assistant Principal. 
BROOKFIELD CunTER, Conn. 


In the homes where children : 
are given the broadest oppor- 
tunities their schooling is an 
all-year-round subject of interest. 


A very distinct and cumula- 
tive advantage accrues to the 
schools that maintain the policy 
of all-year-round advertising in 
the Educational Directory of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


ae Ne ne, a 














THE GATEWAY 
A School for Girls. 
Three buildings. Athletic field. 
Domestic Arts, 
College preparatory, general and special courses. 
Miss ALice E. REeYNOLDs, Principal 
St. Ronan Terrace, 


Horseback riding 


New Haven, Conn 


THE ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





In the country, one hour from New Y« rk City Twenty-five 
acres, modern equipment. College peopere ry and general courses 
Household arts. Horseback r g r sport \ separate 
department for girls under fifteen 


Ely Court, GREENWICH, (¢ 


WYKEHAM RISE 


A country school for girls, in the Berkshire Hills 
Bryn Mawr preparatory course and certificates to other colleges 
Outdoor and indoor sports of every description 
Catalogue sent on application 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Principal, 
Box 5 E, WaSHINGTON, Conn 








WATERBURY, CONN 


Located in one of the most 


Founded 1875 


beautiful and healthful spots in New 


England. College Preparatory with certificate privileges. Courses in 
Music, Fine Arts, History, Languages, Domestic Science, Physica 
Culture and Swimming School's 50-acre farm, ** Umberfield give 





unusual opportunities for-all sports, including tennis, 
skating, snowshoeing, et: 
teachings into actual = ti + 


basketball 

Girlg here also put their Domestic Science 

One hour from Hartford or New Haven 
for catalog and views 


MISS EMILY GARDNE K UN RO, A.M., Principal 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CONNECTICUT (continued) 














The Campbell School 


FOR GIRLS 
264 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 


Beautiful suburban location. 
new school building. Gymnasium. General and special 
courses. Music, art, domestic science. One-year course 
in domestic science tor high school graduates. Each girl 
studied and her work and play planned to develop her 
mentally, morally and physically. Outdoor sports. Horse- 
back riding. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Remodeled residence and 


Dr. A. H. Campbell, P.hD., 
ampbell, 


} Principals 


Mrs. A. H. © 


























ee | 
LOO NM I$ 


The only school of its type offering a complete cour 
in business, including theory and practice under actu 
business conditions. Prepares for Collegiate Schools 
business and finance, or for business life. Also Agricu 
tural and College Preparatory courses. 7 fireproof buik 
ings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. Cinder track. 10 
acre farm. Manual-training shops. $2,500,000 endowment 
$400 a year. Address 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A.M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 











RUMSEY HALL 
A school for boys under 15. 
L. R. Sanrorp, Principal, 
Louis H. Scuutte, M.A., Headmaster; 





CorRNWALL, Conn 





THE HARSTROM SCHOOL 


One hour from New York. For boys whose preparation for . 
lege has been interrupted or delayed. Quick and efficient work 
Wonderful college entrance record. Summer session begins August 
Winter term opens October. 


Cart Axet Harstrom, A.M., Ph.D. NORWALK, Cor 





RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
50 miles from New York, in the highlands of 
Berkshires. All water sports, athletic fields, gyn 
sium. New boat house. One master for 
six boys. 
ROLAND J. MuLForp, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
RIDGEFIELD, Conn 








MASSACHUSETTS 





THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write ior booklet. 


West Newton, Mass. 


* RESTHAVEN ” 
A school in the country for girls, 33 miles from Boston. 
The limited number of pupils permits invaluable association 

between teacher and student. 

College Preparatory, Art, Music, Languages, Science. 
Miss C. R. SEABURY 
MENDON, Mass. 





WHAT SCHOOL? 
For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 
School Imformation Bureau, Harper's MaGazine, N. Y. 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





BROOKFIELD 

An Open-Air School for Girls. 

Appeals to girls and parents who desire the quiet country | 
the joy of the big outdoors and intensive personal association 
with the heads of the school. As our plan for each girl requires 
time for intimate work with her, the number of pupils is v« 

Application for registration should be made at an early 
Booklet. 


limited. 
date. 


HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE. 
NorTH BROOKFIELD, Mass. 


THENFORD—The Concord School for Girls 





Miss MARIANNA WoopHutt, A.M., Principal. 


ConcorpD, Mass. 


















schools. 


Rogers Hall School i. 


38 minutes from Boston 
Thorough aration for college. 
: Deenostic Science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. c 
outdoor sports. Experienced | an in charge of all athletics. New 
i d Swi i ‘ool. 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


Advanced courses for graduates of high 
Large grounds for 


For catalogue, 





Gy 





an 
Miss OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, Principal, Loweii, Mass. 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 











° School of Personality for Girls | 
Sea Pines APPY home life with personal attention and care. Student | 


inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of efficient woman- 
Distinctively devoted to hood. Hygiene and morals observed especially for health, character | 
and recognized as the Pio- and initiative. _One hundred acres; pine groves and 1000 feet 
li of sea-shore. Climate is exceptionally favorable for outdoor life. 
neer School of Personality H “ware gp sist . lly ee a 
orseback riding, gymnastics. College Preparatory, French, Ger- 
man and Spanish by native teachers. Music, Culture, Domestic 
Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality 
| Diplomas introductory to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors. Booklet. 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, Box A, Brewster, Mass. 











MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls 
General, specie! and college preparatory courses. 
Domestic science. Music. Languages—native teachers. 


) The MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS 
Springfield, Mass. 


Gut-of-door sports. 





The Fenway, 28, Boston, Mass. | 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | Furnishes a liberal and practical education Full 
| household arts course. College certificate privileges. 
| Gymnasium. Three acres of playground rennis, 

Miss Mary Law McCurntock, Principal. swimming and horseback riding. Careful attention to 


the needs of each girl. 


4 {age Street, Boston, Maas. School of Housecraft 














7 on plan of English schools, develops efficiency and poise 
HOUSE IN THE PINES eas in household management Resident pupils in separate 
A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses. Lan- , 
guages ative teachers. Music, Household Arts. Every atten- | house conduct household under trained teachers. On« 
tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl's Rez xith and | year course. 
happiness. 
Miss GERTRUDE E.. Cornisu, Principal. ine <a e Harv.) } Principals 
Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston.) rs. Jonn acDuffie (Radcl.), 
. eee em ~ 
MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL | THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
36th year. College Certificate Privilege. General Courses. Ad Founded in 1886. Resident and day pupils. Schoolhouse and 


vanced work for High School graduates. Domestic Science. Native | 


: - — Residence, modern, separate buildings General and College pre 
anguage teachers.  _. : ratory courses. Art. Gardening. Swimmin Athletic 
Suburban Athletic Field. All Sports. Horseback Riding | » : 2 € — thletics. 





Miss JEANNIE Evans, Prin. Miss CLara A. BENTLEY, Asst. Prin. RutH Cort, Head Mistress. . 
29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, » Mass. 36-40 Concord Avenue, CAMBBIDGE, Mass. 
QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
In historic Quincy. Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. | steel cnaaeien” ep Eiinele. cant aml fe eae canes 


Ample grounds. Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses 
Advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Certificates for college 


Mrs. Horace M. WILtarp, Principal, 


terior decorating. School, dormitory, fine gymnasium Horseback 
riding, tennis, golf, hockey, basketball. Upper and lower school 
/ 50 pupils. Live teachers. $600—-$700. 

WOLLASTON, Mass. | Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Prins., West BRIDGEWATER, Mass 


O eeeT cate canes ot wat you toy oc ot, | WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
you are in doubt as to w you wi nd your boy or gi bi 
or cannot find just the sort of school you seek among the large A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write for | 4° Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gym- 
information and suggestions giving full details to nasium. 
School Imformation Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, | Miss CONANT, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





( Principala. 


Miss BiGELow, § 12 Highland St., NaTicK, Mass 


23 
miles 
from 
Boston 


A_ school where girls learn self- ABBOT ACADEMY College Certificate 
THA 
















Privileges. 





reliance. Extensive grounds — eral 


modern buildings. ANDOVER, MASS. 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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2@ 
LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


ars’ course of study, the last two years con- 
advanced work for high school graduates, 


sisting of 
is offered. 


economics, 
the art of 
ment, sew 

The loc 


riding, fiel 


Typical 
Cooking 
Class 





THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Established | 





A six ye 


Individual needs are met by the election of home 
economics, 
atory courses. 

Exceptional training is given in all phases of home 


historic interest and near Boston with its many ad- 





MASSACHUSETTS (continued) _ 


TENACRE 


Class A Country School for Young Girl: 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 








= 6 


y itl. 


REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 


Fourteen miles from Boston. All 


sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 








music, art, secretarial or college prepar- 


including food values, marketing, cooking, 
entertaining, house furnishing and manage- 
ing, dressmaking and millinery. 
ation of the school, surrounded by places of r 


d hockey and skating. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 


Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


vantages, its music and art, gives unusual opportunity CRESTALBAN 

for general culture. A school for young girls, in the invigorating climate of the | 
Twenty acres, twelve buildings, gymnasium, swim- shires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 3 build 

ming pool, tennis, boating, basketball, horseback Number of pupils limited: Special care given to home training 


development of personality. Open-air classes. Outdoor sx 
For illustrated booklet, address 


For catalog, address Miss MARGERY WHITING, Princ ipal, BERKSHIRE, Ma 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, ---- — 

100 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Ten miles from Boston 


campus. 


Where Address 


Practice 





Miss Bradford’s and Miss meine School 


A country school for girls, facing the Mount Holyoke ( 


College preparatory course, art, arts and crafts, m 


Tennis, hockey, basketball, swimming, skating, folk - dan 


Miss Mary A. Braprorp, Miss Vircinta W. KENNEDY, 


30x 153, SoutTH HapLey, Ma 


Meet WHITING HALL 

A country home-school for girls from eight to sixteen Twe 
six acres, half way between Boston and Worcester; new buildi 
open-air gymnasium Mistress of games. House mother. 
branches of a preliminary school 


—- ——_—_—_—— — Everince C. Wuitinc, Amherst, Yale, Louise D. Wart: 


xy Miss Burnham in 1877. Situated opposite Smith 


Wellesley, 


— 18 Concord Road, S. SupBuRY, Mas 








Collece campus. College preparatory course with certificate ad MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


mitting to Smith, Wellesley and Vassar. Special courses with 
diploma. Domestic Science, new gymnasium, supervised athletics. 


For many years known as “ The Burnham School." 


Out-of-door tennis and basket-ball. Correspondence should be 4ixt year opens September, 1917. 


addressed to M 


WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


General and 
Fitting the gi 
Upper ont L 
2tst yea 

Mrs. ANNIE 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


The special school for gs who are unable to keep pace with 
others of their own age. 


and ability pe 
Manor House 
Mrs. ELLEN 


iss Heten E. THompson, Headmistress, 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. Miss B. 


Correspondence should be addressed to 


T. Capen, Principal, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass 





Special courses. 
rl for what she is fit. 
ower Schools from Primary to College. 


BRACKETT RuSSELL, Principal. 
5 Main St., Merrimac, Mass. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR ‘WOMEN 
Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 2-year diplor 
course for high school graduates. 20 buildings. 100 acres. 
dowment. 
Rev. Samuet V. Coreg, D.D., LL.D., President. 


Catalog. 


Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston 





ach girl advanced as rapidly as health 
rmit. Intimate home care. 20 acres. Modern 
Address 











A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from am 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly {: 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particula 


C. Dresser, Principal, School Information Bureau, Harper's MAGAZINE, 


Hawirax, Mass. 


Franklin Square, N. Y 




















Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Prin. 
>. = 


‘? BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Bradford, Mass, 


114th year 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. General course of 
five years and two years’ course for High School graduates. 

















When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 





Univs. of Mich., LL, 


Mount 
Ida 


chool 


miles from 
Boston 


required. 


A finely equipped school 
and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. 
associations are freely used 

A girl, 
them until she 
course an elective program. 

rhere 
the order of their applications 
Exceptional opportunities with 

a delightful home life. 





Send for New 
Year Book 








are some rooms with | 


‘FOR GIRLS 


We send cates to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Cal., Minn., and other colleges on certificate. 
Many girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish to go to 
college. But often they desire advanced work in a new environment 
with competent instructors, and to select studies best meeting 
their tastes and interests. 
We offer just these opportunities. 


the course otherwise is elective. 
Graduation from high school not necessary 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, cello, harp and pipe organ with eminent Boston masters. 
New building (6 in all) with new 


All the 
Domestic 
after leaving grammar school,can begin her studies at Mount Ida and continue 
has an education equivalent to two years in College, taking through her whole 








Students take English or Literature, but 
All subjects count for diploma. 
for entrance. No examination 


pipe organ; gymnasium 


opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and historical 


Science, Art, Elocution 


and cold water. Students for 1917-18 are being accepted in 


68 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, Mass. 
ee, 








A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
lifficult n making a suitable selection from among 
dvertised in this issue, feel perfectly tree 
and suggestions, giving full particulars 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, 









ition Bureau, 


N. ¥ 


The Sargent School for Physical Education 


hed 1881. 





st teachers’ department for physical education in the world 
( eral and special courses prepare for healthy womanhood 
ldre for booklet. 
’r. D. A. SARGENT, 


American School for Physical Education 
wo years thorough training in essentials of Educational Gym- 
and Manual Therapy Much individual attention. Per 
iities studied, developing successful teachers. Increasing de 
raduates 
M ULLINER, 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








Director. 


46 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 





The Cambridge School of Architectural and 


L anc ds ape Design for Women 
Profe ul instruction in the theory and practice of Domestic 
te and Landscape Design based on a thorough training 
re principles of Architec ture. Summer Courses. 

fue BRATTLE BurLpinc, Harvard Square, C AMBRIDGE, Mass. 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. 37th year opens Sept. 








| 24th. Address 
2 Harry Seymour Ross, Dean, 
= Huntington Chambers, Boston, , Mass. — 








DEAN ACADEMY 

Sist year. 

Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad cul- 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 

Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300-$350 per year. 
Special Course in Domestic Science. 





For catalogue and information, address 
ArTHUR W. Peirce, Litt.D., Principal, 
F RANKLIN, Mass, 
SUSAN I E. BLOW TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary School and Mothers’ Helper. 


Miss LauRA FisHer, Principal, 
339 Marlborough St., 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Courses given by Harvard educators, 
Prepares for home efficiency. 

Residence and house mother. 

Mrs. Epita Lestey WOLFARD, 
Miss Lucy MacINngs, 


Boston, Mass. 





t Princ ipals, 
29 Everett St.,, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground positions. 





Mrs. ANNrE Mose._ey Perry, Principal. 
18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by ‘he 
legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. One-hundred-thousand- 
dollar college and hospital just opened. Send for catalog and 
booklet, ‘Success of Our Graduates.’ 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

















POWDER POINT 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Mase. 85 miles from Boston 

Through wise guidance your boy's personality and charac- 

ter are brought out His initiative is developed because he 
nks out questions for himself. He will respond because he 
is not fitting into a ready-made plan. 

His teachers are his counsellors, and his courses in study and 
athletics are governed by one idea—the effect on his future 
life. Upper and lower schools Thorough preparation for 
college and business. Illustrated catalog. 


Duxbury, 











WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Founpep 1834 
BY MEANS OF AN EFFICIENT FACULTY OF 20 EXPERIENCED 
MEN, A WELL-NIGH OOMPLETE a Tan EQUIPMENT OF 
BUILDINGS AND PLAYING-FIELDS, AND A DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 
CULTIVATED THROUGH NEARLY at. ER GENERATIONS, 
WORCESTER ACADEMY REALLY EDUCATES BOYS. 

Send for the catalog 











RALPH K. BEARCE,A.M., Headmaster, 25 King Caesar Road 





DB. W. ABERCROMBIE. LL.D. Prin., 87 Providence Street, Worcester. Mass. 
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When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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The Mitchell Military Boys School 


Box H., Billerica, Mass. 











A cour tr 
prepar: 


Founded 1853. 10 miles from Remen. 
school with military training, College 





\ school that appeals to the young American boy and the and general courses. Gymnasium and swimming po 

discriminating parent, Soldiercraft in its most attractive Athletic coach Manual training school of 

torn » acres for sport Play and study adapted to tinguished alumni." Our intimate association with ea 

each boy. Preparatory to larger secondary schools. Whole- boy limits admissions. Upper and lower school. Cata 
me, vigorous life in a country school Tuition $800. 


ooens CHALMERS, A.B., D.D,, Director 
Box H West Newton, Mass, 





ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal ~ 











WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 


Fits for life and for college work. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 


77th year opens September. $100,000 residence hall. 


Efficient 


masters. Small units. Boys’ personality directed. Scientific and Five brick buildings, new gymnasium 
preparatory departments. 6 buildings Athletic fields. Moderate Athletic field, campus and tarm of 250 acres. 
rate Lower in separate building. Booklet Enrollment—65 boys. ates $600 to $700. 
Joseru H. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal, GayLorp W. Douctass, Headmaster, - 
EASTHAMPTON, Mass. Box 287, WILBRAHAM, Ma 





HALLOCK SCHOOL 
For boys. In the Berkshire Hills. 5 buildings. 
Field. Cinder track. 
Personal stimulation. 
and Business. 
Gerarp HALtock, M.A., Principal, 
yREAT BARRINGTON, Mass 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KuRt, Principal. 


537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


23 acres. Athile 
Tennis and squash tennis. Hockey R 
Preparation for College, Scientific Sch 








VERMONT 





BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 
An endowed school for girls overlooking Lake Champlain. Well 
equipped buildings \ll outdoor sports. College preparatory 
and general courses Write for booklet. 
Miss ELLEN Seton Ocpen, Principal, 
The Rt. Rev. A. C. A. HALL, President and Chaplain. 
Box B, BuRLINGTON, Vt. 


A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from am 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particula 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YorK 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TILTON SEMINARY m 
In the foothills of the White Mountains. For Young Men and 
Women. Preparation for college or business. Courses for High 
School graduates. Home economics. 7 buildings. Athletics. Sep- 
arate department for young boys. Moderate cost. 
Grorce L. Piimpton, Principal 
22 School Street, Titton, N. H. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Five buildings. Twenty acres. 
nical Schools. 
land, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. Mod 
gymnasium. Skating. All winter sports. 38th year. 
Rev. Lorin WessTeEr, L.H.D., Rector, 
Piymoutn, N. H 


Prepares for Colleges and Tect 
Ranks with the highest grade schools of New Eng 








RHODE ISLAND 





TOLETHORPE 
+ Home and Day School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Miss S. ALice Browne, A.B., 


> 
Miss ETHEL K. Simes-Nowe tt, § ¢ Principals, 


On-the-Clifis, Newport, R. I. 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


If you hav difficulty in making a suitable selection from an 
the large nur 
to write us for :nformation and suggestions, giving full particulars 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, {a 

Franklin Square, N. Y 


r of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfect!y tre 











New fireproof building. 
mage preparatory and Elective courses. 


partments. 
girls. 


Lincoln School for Girls 


4% acres devoted to outdoor sports 
Advanced course 
Well equipped Art and Domestic Science De 
Gymnasium. Special arrange ments for younger 
For circular and views, address 


jer girls. 


Miss Frances Lucas, Principal, Providence, R. I. 





tetera 





te ltl parses ise 8B RSG 0 











When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 








June. From Fifth Grade to Col 
Seven buildings Three tennis cx 
Summer Tutoring School opens 
begins September 26th Terms 
GEORGE D. CHURCH, A,M., 


The Abbott School for Boys 


In the heart of Maine. Limited membership. Eight graduating in 









lege College certificate privilege 

yuurts. Cinder track. Hockey pond 

July 18th. Terms $175. 16th year 
$800. Address 

Headmaster, Farmington, Maine 
























A SC — — BOYS > 


I e difficulty in making @ suitable selection from among 
he ge mber f scho ils advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


WAYNFLETE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Old-fashioned home-life and modern intellectual advantage i 
teemed by parents who value thorough work and wholesome 1 
ures for their daughters. College certificate Outdoor s} 

Miss CRISFIELD, Miss Loweit, Principal 

330 Danforth St., PorTLAND, Me 











PENNSYLVANIA 











The Shipley School 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Instruction: Individual instruction of limited number 
of pupils by specialists in all departments. An average of one 
teacher to every six girls. Two resident French teachers. 

Courses: College Preparatory, Academic Thorough 

ration for Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Smith, Wellesley. 
situati : In healthful suburb, special educational and 
ial oppertunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr Col- 
Climate permits outdoor life all winter. 








lege. 
Athletics : Supervised, indoors and outdoors, by experi- 
enced Athletic Directors. Well equipped gymnasium. 


Younger Pupils: Instruction and daily life varied to 
suit the personality, health, and mental needs of each child. 


For catalogue, address THE PRINCIPALS, 
ELEANOR O. BROWNELL, ALICE G. HOWLAND 
Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Miss Marshall’s School 


A school for girls, combin the charm of beautiful 

suburban surroundings with the e ducatic nal advantages 

of Philadelphia, 20 minutes away. College preparatory 
C: i 


and broad general courses of 4 acres, lake 
" 














on school grounds, all seasonable oor and indoor 
athletics. Teacher for every insuring rapid 
| progress. Separate Main BulLoine 
| Junior Dept. Art, 


| Music, Expression, 
| Domestic Science 
| Catalog and book of 
views on request. 


Miss E. S. Marshall, 
Principal, 


Oak Lane, Phila., 
Penna. 

















MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


r Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory and special 


ourses. ( Certificate to leading colleges. Music, Domestic Science. 
t outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 





v character, mind and body. 
Miss S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal. OVERBROOK, Pa. 


THE NEW HOPE SCHOOL 

For a limited number of girls 
| Situated between New York and Philadelphia in beautiful 
Delaware River Valley, bordering on river and canal, in community 
of musicians, writers and leading American artists. 

Regular academic and college preparatory courses. 

Unusual opportunities for the study and appreciation of Music, 
Painting and Art Crafts 





A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
should advertise in a business-like and dignified manner. Fo 


rates, address HARPER'S MAGAZINE, New York, N. Y. 


Complete course in Rhythmic Expression including presentation 
of Masques. 


r Especial emphasis laid on outdoor life. 
Weekend camping and walking trips. Address 
Miss KARLINE HOLMQUIST, New Hope, Pa. 











WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


GOth Year. Oldest School for Girls in Philadelphia 
City and ntry advantages. Early registra 
sable as all ar plicants this year could not be 
ate i. IDE AL : Development of well-poised per 

itellectual, moral, social and physical 






ori gions Gratis, owe making, caterer | The BALDWIN SCHOOL 


Piano Mandolin Domestic Science Art ountry School for Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
vos F ‘ h Writi ¥ * : 
euse xrpression Short Stery Writin Trench 
Violin Secretarial Interior Decoration German Peegeration = Bryn vy Mount - Hetyske, Smi ath. V Led and 
Harp Sewing First Aid to Injured Spanish Welles ley co exes ; so stror , 
Millinery Home Nursing years 2 students from this s 
ATHLETIOS: Horset ; College Certificate privileges for oth 
' : Horseback riding, Swimming, Basketball, Hockey, Tennis, stone building. Abundant outdoor life 
ng, Dancing, Miltary Dril 


Miss S. Edna Johnston, A.B., 


Mr, Herbert L. Sackett, A..M._ | Principals, ox D. Gormantown, 


Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A.B., He =~ of the School 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 









Mary lyon School 


Definite college preparation in an inter- 


esting, attractive way. The very best train- 
ing in all the fine arts and individual special- 
ties. Unusual facilities for playtime—riding, 
swimming, canoeing, wsthetic dancing and 
all athletic games. 

Mary Lyon is a big home. Each girl re- 
ceives individual study and care. Every 
week is crowded with thoughtful programs, 
making the course at Mary Lyon the hap- 
piest and most beneficial in a girl’s life. 

Seven Gables, our home for little girls. 
The same splendid equipment as at Mary 
Lyon, yet fashioned to delight 
and interest the younger girls. 

Write for illustrated catalog, 

and, if possible, pay us a visit. 

You are always welcome. 

H. M. CRIST, A.B 
FRANCES L. CRIST, A.B., 
Prifcipals 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





Box 1502, 











MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL (HIGHLAND HALL) 
For Girls. Prepares for all colleges. Certificate privileges. Strong 
gener: - course. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Healthful loca- 
tion. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident 
Physical Director. For catalogue, address THe SECRETARY, 
Emma Mitton Cow tes, A.B., Head of School, 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa. 





PENN HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory, Modern Language and Specia: Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 


spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interruption. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool 
views. Address 

Frank S. Macut, A.M., Prin., Box A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 


Rates, $600. Catalogue and 







A Cultural and Prac- 
tical School for young 
women. Twenty-three 
minutes from Phila- 
delphia. 





OLLEGE preparatory and College Departments 
Conservatory of Music Arts and Crafts, Art, Ora 
tory. Elective courses in Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Secretary ship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergar 
ten. Swimming Pool, Athletic Field, Gymnasium. Rooms 
with private baths. Moderate terms. For catalog, address 


M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 405, Jenkintown, Pa. 


















When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Bishopthorpe anor 


Box 235, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Offers exceptional opportunities to a limited num}: 
of girls in their preparation for college or for sox 
or business life. Certificate privileges. Special ty 
year advanced cultural course for High Scho 
graduates. Exceptional advantages in Music, A: 
Domestic Arts and Science, Arts and Craft, Expr: 
sion. Secretarial work. Junior Department. 


High, healthful location on Outdoor Sports—ten 
the slo of the Lehigh basketbell, skating, ridin, 
Mountains. Convenient to swimming. Aesthetic a: 
New York and Philadel- folk dancing. For boo! 
hia. Bishop Ethelbert let address Claude > 
albot, Visitor. fyant, Principal 
















Ogontz School 


FOUNDED 1850 


A country school for girls, 12 miles 
from Philadelphia, on the New 
York line of the Philadelphia & ! 
Reading Railroad. The new build- 


ings will be occupied in September. i 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Principal ! 


Montgomery County, Penna. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


For Girls. An excellent school offering either Academic or ( 
Preparatory Courses. Beautiful and healthful locatic i 
mountains. Main Line P. R.R. New Gymnasium, swit 
pool, sleeping porch. Physical training. Catalogue 

A. R. Grier, President 

P. S. Mouton, A.B., Headmaster, Box 104, BIRMINGHAM 


a | 





THE WILKES-BARRE INSTITUTE 
Sixty-third year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Ce 
cate privileges. Prepares for Bryn Mawr. Individual ir 
tion. General and Special courses. Has its own farm, thus 
suring pure food products. For catalogue, address 
Tue SECRETARY, 
Wrkes-Barre, P 





SPRINGSIDE 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jongs, Principals. 


Chestnut Hill, ee Pa 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 
A girls’ school with an unbroken history since 1746. Beaut 
healthful location. Academic and College Preparatory 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business Post-graduate 
Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium. Terms $500. Send for cat 
ev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, 


Box ror, Lititz 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


Established 1851. College Preparatory and Special Cours: 
cluding Art, Music, Domestic Science and Expression. A 
ment by subject. Ideal location in historic section. Atl 
6o-acre campus. Catalog and views. 

CHRISTINE FAAS ByB, President, 

Box 603, West CHESTER 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 














| A School of Quiet Refinement 
Unfailing courtesy and a fine 
spirit of fairness and gentleman- 
liness are school traditions at St 
Luke’s. Fine preparation for col- 
| lege or business. Ever present and 
always helpful are the Masters 
kindly, cultured men whose specially 
is boys. Special Junior Depart- 
ment, too. For booklet and cata- 
log, please address 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT, M.A., 
WAYNE—on the Main Line—PENNA. 











cemmmonige eA SCHOOL 
Square, Pa 
bined with St. Luke’s School, at Wayne, Pa 
ther information and catalogue. 


Wayne, Pa 


Y E ATES SCHOOL 

ndicates that every boy is different and must be 
i ull y to be handled successfully 

terest in the boy and a most complete equipment 


; he grows. 


experience 


Box 324, LANCASTER, Pa. 


SPIE RS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

limited number of boys up to 16 years. Aim is 
lopr it and care of each boy and the recognition 
juality Occupies a country estate 16 miles from 
Manual raining, Organized Play, 








Gardening, 


Mark H. C. Sprers, Headmaster. Box 253, DEVON, Pa. 


*-RANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 


Every graduate admitted to college last year. 
Fine school home Modern equipment 
nasium, athletic field. Not conducted for 


— 


led 1787 





, E. M. Hartman, A.M., Principals. 
Box 400, LANCASTER, Pa. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 
( ege Preparatory Established and equipped to prepare boys 
chosen careers or to help them decide on their life work 
ation balanced with study Modern stone buildings. Strong 
e Junior Department Parents and boys invited to call 
H. Tomiinson, Headmaster, 
Dept. 100, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


sburg | 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Ps 
Aim of the School—A Seemes 
peysicel, ,»mental and moral train- 
ng for college or business. 
Spirit of School—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Christian 
masters from the great univer- 
sities. Personal atiention given 
to each boy. 
Location—In the country, on the 
western slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one of the 
most beautiful and healthful 
spots of America. 
Equipment — Modern and com- 
: plete. Magnificent new Gymna- 
sium. Write for catalogue and ‘The Spirit of Mercersburg.’’ 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 101 J 








Entrance to Main Hall 














DEVON MANOR 








‘A Most Unusual 
School for Girls 


Devon Manor solves the problem con- 
fronting parents who wish their daughters 
to receive a cultura! and practical education 
under the most favorable conditions. 


The faculty is remarkably strong, con- 
sisting of specialists from the country’s 
leading colleges. College Preparatory, 
Post Graduate and Vocational Courses. 

In its equipment, wholesome food and 
outdoor athletics, Devon Manor offers 
ideal advantages for the development and 
enjoyment of splendid health. 16 acres. 
Fireproof building. Outdoor classrooms 
and sleeping porches. Artesian water. 40 
minutes from Philadelphia. 


Devon Manor Booklet will be mailed on request. 


DEVON MANOR 


Box 557, Devon, Pa. 















The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 
Offers unique opportunities for individual work in all college 
preparatory subjects, combined with the advantages of school life 
Prepares especially for Bryn Mawr. Fourteen boarders. * Faculty 
of eight teachers. Gymnastics, Tennis, Basket ball. 

P. O. Box 802, BRYN Mawr, Pa. 











SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


[ NSTRUCTION in small groups—personal care. Effi- 
ciently prepares for Colleges, Technical Schools. Un- 
excelled record for scholarship in leading Colleges and 


Universities. Development of character and training for 
efficient service in life. Separate Junior School—com- 
plete equipment. Gymnasium and 20-acre athletic field 
All athletics. Carnegie Library. Not conducted for 
profit—moderate rates. Catalogue. 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Prin., Box 8, Pennsburg, Pa. 








When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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TET ARCUM School 


BRYN MAWR. PENNA. 


For Girls wanting college preparation 
a thorough course is offered. 


For Girls going to college the school offers 
special opportunities to pursue studies suited 
to their tastes and needs. 


For Girls desiring to specialize in Music 
or Art, there are well-known artists from 
New York and Philadelphia as instructors 
for Piano, Singing, Violin, Violoncello, Harp, 
Painting and Drawing. 


Full advantage is taken, under careful super- 
vision, of Opera, Concerts, Theatre, Art Ex- 
hibits and other educational opportunities of 
Philadelphia. 

In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, 
10 miles from Philadelphia. Handsome stone 
building, sunny rooms, home life, large 
grounds, hockey, tennis, basketball, riding. 
Catalog on request. 


Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, B.L. 
(Pupil ef Leschetizky), Head of the School 
Bryn Mawr Pennsylvania 











BYRON W. KINGS SCHOOL OF ORATORY 

Etocution and Speech Arts 

New Building and Dormitory. 

Courses for Teachers, Lecturers, Lyceum and Chautauqua Work. 
Speech defects, stammering, loss of voice, sore throat remedied. 
Largest school of speech arts in America 
Limited correspondence work 
Special Text Books 
Send tor prospectus. 

Mt. Oliver, PrttspurGH, Penn. 








GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. College 
Preparatbry, also Manual Training and Sanitation courses for boys. 
»7 acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 
Georce A. Watton, A.M., Principal. 
Box 254, Bucks Co., Pa. 











= 


NAZARETH HALL 


A Military Academy Founded 1743 
One of America’s oldest schools with an up-to-the-minute equi; 

Lies in an exceptionally healthful location between the Blue and S 
Mountains in Pennsylvania. Convenient to New York and Philace 
Senior, Intermediate and Junior Departments. College, Busine 
General Courses. Faculty has a record of remarkable achieveme 
educating boys. School and its methods endorsed 
by former Attorney General Wickersham 

formati« s 


lormer Secretary (eco 
REV 
GUNE <4, 
Headmaster 
Nazareth, Pa. 


Trained for Leadership 
In Peace or in War 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE MEN 
COMMAND 


In the U.S. Army; in the National Guard of many States; and 
hold important rank in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, U.S. A. 


Collegiate courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics and Finance. 5éth year. 




























B. Cortelyou 

and others—gracuate Military 

training, high mora! 
standards. Patronage 


non-sectari or 











Crack Cavairy, Infantry and Artillery. U.S. Cavalry Cap- 
tain detailed from Active List by Government. 


PREPARATORY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, Commandant, Box 508, Chester, Pa 
** The West Point of the Keystone State ”’ 




















Miss Woods’ School for Exceptional Children 
Every modern facility, in an ideal suburban home, for the « 
and training of children who, through mental or physical disability 
are unable to attend public or private schools. 14 miles fr 

Philadelphia. Send for booklet. 
Motiie R. Woops, Principal. 


FLorence E. Woops, Head Nurse. Box 158, Rostyn, Pa 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


A select, home school for the treatment, instruction and pers 
care of children suffering from all forms of nervousness; paraly 
lameness, spinal affections, and all defects of speech. Unu 
ad vantages for deaf children. Scientific training. Special treat me 
for Infantile Paralysis victims. The only school of itskind. Hix 
est endorsements. Booklet. 

Miss CLaupia M. Repp, Prin., 46 Runnemede Ave., LANSDOWNE, P 





NEW JERSEY 





KINGSLEY 

22 miles from New York. 500 feet elevation. Prepares for all 
colleges. Individual attention in small classes. Lower house for 
young boys. Gymnasium and extensive grounds. Supervised 
athletics Military Training 


J. R. CAMPBELL, Headmaster, 
Essex Fetts, N. J. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school for boys over 14. Rapid progress. 
Limited number of pupils 60) and freedom from rigid class organi- 
zation Excellent equipment and facilities in way of buildings and 
grounds. Special attention given to Athletics and moral welfare. 
43rd year. For year-book, address 

J. B. Foxe, Headmaster, 


WE WILL INSERT 
your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; 
three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; six 
times, seven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelve 
times, seven dollars each insertion 

Harper & Brotners, New York. 


Princeton, N. J. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient facult) 
small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to stud 
Military training. Supervised athletics. 33rd year. For cat 
logue, address 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. Col. T. D. Lanpon 
Commandant. BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. | 


BANCROFT TRAINING SCHOOL 
A home for the treatment and training of children whose ment 
development has not progressed normally. Winter quarters i 
beautiful Philadelphia suburb. Summer Home on coast of Maine 
Limited attendance. Resident oan 10 teachers, 29 nurse 
and — Circular, write 
A. FARRINGTON, ‘M.D. 





Box 141, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL at VINELAND,N. J. 
Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not develop« 
normally. 25 buildings. Home spirit. School, shop and farr 
. Laboratory of child study. Summer School for teacher 
Examination and diagnosis of children. Address 
E. R. Jounstone, Superintendent, Box 400, VIN=LAND, N. J. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW JERSEY (continued) 











Cicademy 


I that appeals to the boy is at Blair student government, 
i yurses and exceptional advantages 
f the many things that de 


f ty, ideal study 
Thege are a few 





Blair Spirit The feeling that makes the 
tB t gst ake a mark fort self To reflect credit 
It ¢ ain f Blair to turn t t such mer 
l M on 
y ¥ 
I r 2 
f g telling { 


' Blair 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D. 
Headmaster, Box I 
Blairstown, N. J. 











“RST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL By-the-Sea 


\n unusual school with unique methods to accomplish 
és jevelopment of individual. Healthful climate. Out 
a) loor life. Sleeping porches Preparatory and general 
: courses. Music, Art. Illustrated Travel Talks. Rev. AL- 


® prep J. P. McCiure, A.M., Miss ABBY McCLuRE, Prins 
106 South Surrey Pl VENTNOR ‘Ss Atlantic City), N. J 


THE NEIDLINGER SCHOOL 


backward or unusual child 
~ eeds in many cases previously considered hopeless. 
} ed by physicians and scientists. 
take no case unless we expect to cure. 
i day school. Write for literature, 
98 Prospect St., Fast ORANGE, N. J 


Peddie A School 


for Boys 


Meets the parents’ requirement of modern equipment, 
high scholastic and moral standards and a rational, 
healthful school life. It secures the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the boy because of its expert faculty 
leadership, its body of 300 picked students, its fine 
equipment for athletics, high standing in all outdoor 
sports, strong literary and musical clubs and general 
policy of keeping its students busy in worth-while ways. 


q | lie Institute is located nine miles from Princeton, midway 
New York and Philadelphia. Modern school buildings. Gym- 

nmiag Pool, Athletic Field and 60-acre Campus. Sum- 

ertificate is honored by all colleges ee cer- 
ment permits moderate rates. 52nd year. Catalog. 


R. W. ‘SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 5-B, Hightstown, N. J. 


B ga 





ates 


Prepares for 
Bryn Mawr 
and other 
Colleges 





MISS ETHEL WALKER S SCHOOL torGIRLS 


Healthful 1} tion in the P ine region of New Jersey. Country life 
I Cs k-riding and all outdoor activities Individual attention given 
pur Separate house and special care for girls under fifteen 
Head of School, Ethel " Walker, A.M., Bryn Mawr College. 
‘Box 170, Lakewood, N. J. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 





WENONAH 9& 


Military Academy 


(12 Miles from Philadelphia 
We Train Boys to be Men VW orth While 
We know them well—have 
















udied ther 
and worked with them. W. ve seer 
the backward young man dev ed t 
an almost unbelievable extent rough 
our instruction boys have leveloped 
initiative and enthusiasm Praparatior 
for business, for professional or college 
courses U.S. Army detailed officer 


‘ 
big gym, athletic field, athlet 
competent coach zy scl 
nection *hysical as well as mental 
moral development. Catalog 

DK. CHAS, H. LORENCOEK, President 

CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Ph.t., 
Hox 400 Wenonah, N. J, 














MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A country school, 13 miles from New York Col 
M t 








lege pre] 
special courses usi« Art, Dome and Sx 
vised physical work in gymnasiu ( 
Address 
Miss Lucie C. BEARD, ORANGE, N. J 


KENT PLACE: A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and General Courses Re 
House, Gymnasium. Catalogue with view I 
Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN Pavi | wictentnat 
Miss WoopMAN, g S SemeEpes 
SuMMIrT, N. J les fr N 





got Ma? 


A Country School 
for Girls 


Fall 


Near Philadelphia 
ane New York 








General and College Preparatory Courses Iwo Vear 
Post-Graduate Work Exceptional advantages M 
Art and French. Domestic Science (¢ ses 
and Outdoor Sports New building wi th fine din 7 all 
and gymnasium. One teacher to eve five girl \ 
catalogue and Book of Views will be se nt upon request 
Mrs. John Fearnley, Principal 
Bex 402, Burlington, New Jersey >, 














DWIGHT SCEXOOTL, 
BFor Girls Englewood, New Jersey 


Combining the best feature f the ¢ 
Finishing School, with s 





work Domestic A an > A r 

school beautifully located s rban t New York 

tificates accepted by Vassar, Smitl We Ww 
Splendid buildings and spacious grounds for 


Tennis. Riding. Address Box 603, 
MISS CREIGHTON and 
MISS FARRAR 


Principals 














Magazine 

















jatiortal Pe Park 


Girls 


The Higher School for High School Graduates 
20 minutes from Washington, BD. C. Ideal climate, 65- 
acre campus, 50 instructors, 30 buildings, division of girls 
into small home and social groups, limited classes and 
specialized instruction. Home economics, diploma course 
Floriculture. 2 years collegiate work. 










For catalog, address 


REGISTRAR, BOX 101, FOREST GLEN, MD. 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. _ 








Mount Vernon Seminary 
For Girls —_ (Mrs. Somers’ School) 


After 41 years in the heart of Washington, will move to its 
new fireproof building in the most desirable section of th« 
District of Columbia. Beautiful suburban location rt 
a happy combination of country and Capital City advar 
tages. College Preparatory and advanced courses. E very 
modern requirement for school and home, including room 
with connecting baths, gymnasium and swimming pool 
Accommodations for 125 girls Campus of I5 acres. All 
outdoor sports. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal Emeritus 


Mrs. ADELIA G. HENSLEY, Headmistress 
Washington, D. C. 














NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Fireproof building in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. 100 resident 
pupils. College certificate privilege. Music, Art, Advanced, and 
Special Courses. 

Tue Brisnop oF WASHINGTON, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
Jessie C. McDonatp, M.S., Principal. 
HeLen L. Wesster, Ph.D., Academic Head. 
Mount St. Alban, WAsHINGTON, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 
(formerly Chevy Chase Seminary) 4 school for girls, a prepa- 
ration for womanhood Washington's finest and healthiest 
suburb. Social and civic advantages of the national capital com- 
bined with a thoroughly modern education. Catalog on request. 
FReDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE MISSES TIMLOW BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In the heart of the residential section. 
For circular, address 
Miss E. TiLow, 





Scott Circle, Wasuincton, D. (¢ 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


Girls and Young Women 

Value of plant $300,000. Campus of ten acres, directly in the 
city. Outdoor Athletics. Beautiful home life. Rates $1,000. 

F. Meneret, President, 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


BELCOURT SEMINARY 


A School for Girls. College Preparatory and General Courses, 
Two-years’ college work. Home Economics. Handsome fireproot 
building. Attractive grounds. Riding, Cross-country Walks and 
Outdoor Sports. 

Mrs. MARY BurRKE SomERVELL, A.M.., Principal. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


THE COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Finishing, High School, and Collegiate courses for Seminary and 
High School graduates. Art, Expression, Music, Domestic Science. 
Out-of-door Study Hall and Gymnasium. Tennis, Basketball, Golf, 
Horseback riding, Swimming. Certificate admits to Colleges. 
Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN Everett, Principal. 
1537 18th St., WasHincton, D. Cc. 





For Young Women. Located in the finest resi- 
dential section of the National Capital, overtookin 
Dupont Circle. Delightful school life combined 
with Washington advantages. Two years’ course 
for high school graduates. General and special 
courses. Department of Domestic Science and 
Household Arts, Music, Elocution, Art and Mod- 
ern Languages. Outdoor Sports. Sight-seeing 
each week. $600 a year upward. 

Epwarp W. THompson, Principal. 

1601 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FAIRMONT—A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Our location in best residential section permits a rare con 
tion of country life with the unique educational advantages 
National Capital. Regular and special courses Advanced co 
for High School graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual 

ARTHUR RAMSAY, 
1365 Fairmont St., N. W., Wasnincton, D. C. 


BRISTOL SCHOOL 


Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two years’ Collegiat 
Courses. Diploma Course in Music. Separate French Residencx 
Capital advantages. Athletics. 


Miss Auice A. BrisTor, Principal, 





tt Mintwood Place and roth St., WasHincTon, D. ( 
MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
A resident and day school for Girls. 
Miss Lucy Maperra, A.B., Head Mistress. 
1330 19th St., WASHINGTON, D. ( 


MADISON HALL 


School for Young Women and Girls. 12th year under 
management. College and special courses. Conservatory co 
in Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages, Domestic Scie1 

Illustrated Catalogue. 
Geo. F. Winston, LL.B., Mrs. Geo. F. Winston, A.M., Prit 
3100 R St., N.W., WASHINGTON, D. ( 


ACADEMY OF THE HOLY CROSS 

A School for Girls. Cultural and practical courses, Music 
Expression, Domestic Science and Physical Culture Separat« 
department for little girls. Junior College for advanced student 
Fireproof building in 23 acre park. Address 

SIsTERS OF THE HoLy Cross, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PAUL AUL INSTITUTE 
A boarding school for girls. 
Regular High School and College Preparatory Courses. 
Special Courses: The Arts, Journalism, Short Story Writing 
Domestic Science, Business and Library Courses, Parliamentary Law 
Mrs. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., President. 
2107 S Se. N. W., WasHIncTon, D. 


St. Albans National Cathedral School for Boys 
3 miles from the White House. College preparatory. Outdoor 
and indoor sports. One resident master to every four boarding 
pupils. 
Bishop of Washington, President of the Board of Trustees. 
WituiiaM H. Cuvurcn, Headmaster, 
Box M, Wasutncton, D. C. 


WILSON-GREENE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Endorsed by world’s leading musicians. Voice, piano, violir 
harmony, grand opera, accompanying. Concerts by . world-r 
nowned artists. 

Tuos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Witson-Greene, Principals. 

2601-2647 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D, ( 


A SCHOOL AT THE CAPITAL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from amor 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly tr 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particular 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, N. Y 
, 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


TENNESSEE 








N WORK AND IN PLAY the girls of Ward- 
‘,: Belmont are stimulated to their finest interest, 


= =6eenjoyment and achievement in all that leads to their physical, social, 
intellectual and moral development. Inspired by delightful sur } 
roundings and associations and encourag« od by the kindly influence } 
and close, personal instruction of master-minds, our young women \ 
enter with hearty enthusiasm into every activ ity of college life. | 
In the class room or in the saddle, in the swimming pool or in the laboratory, at } 
tennis and basket-ball, or in the studio and domestic science, the noblest ideals of effi- | 
cient, wholesome, practical and cultured womanhood are the common goal of WaRD- 
BELMONT students. |i | 
The fifty or more instructors comprising the faculty, are selected for their culture, ii} 
ability, experience and moral fitness from the leading American and European Uni } 
versities, Conservatories and Studios. The beautiful campus and buildings, repre | | 
senting an investment of $750,000.00, afford every comfort, convenience and facility | 
for the protection and training of body and mind. 
In Nashville, “The Athens of the South,” the center of Southern education and cul- 
ture, favored by the peerless winter climate of the bea itiful bluegrass region of Ten- 
nessee, young women from the best homes of the South, East and West meet in delight- 
ful and profitable association to enjoy the distinctive advantages of a thoroughly ap- 
pointed institution of national prestige and patronage. 
} In Literary Work, in Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, and Physical Ni 
} Training, the facilities and instruction at WARD-BELMONT meet the exacting demands 
of a most discriminating patronage. The Academic Course includes Preparatory, 








\ | 

NK 

High School and College Work. Session opens September 19th. | | 

Early application is desirable, as the number of students is limited. Write for com- ii) 

plete Catalogues and Book of Views. } | 
Address: 
WARD-BELMONT, Box H, Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. | 
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A SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among Offers thorough military training under highest educational 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free standards. Vigorous outdoor life in ideal climate. Half million 
write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. dollar plant and equipment Enrollment limited to one hundred 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. Col. O. C. Hutvey, President. 
Franklin Square, N. Y. Box 209, Cotumata, Tenn, 











VIRGINIA 
STUART HALL | LEACHE-WOOD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 








erly Virginia Female Institute. Founded 1843. Diocesan Healthy home life Simple, wholesome pleasures. Excellent 
for Girls in Virginia Mts. General and College Prepara training, physical, mental, social and moral 
y Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art and Expression Dept. New Thoroughness and simplicity the fundamental characteristics ot 
yment including pianos. Gymnastics and field sports under the school. ; 
ed Director Catalogue Music. Native French Terms $325 
ve COLSTON Howarp, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Prin., STAUNTON, Va Miss AGNES D. West, Principal. NORFOLK, Va. 
RANDOLPH. -MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE — 
- 
Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, ob- LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


servatory, ~ymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment makes 
possible very moderate charges. Ofh- 
ers and instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and countries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 12 








When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


/ 
VIRGINIA (continued) 








Warrenton Country School 


. 

- , + 
For Young Girls 

Beautifully situated in the foothills of Virginia 

near Washington, D. C. 

tory and special courses 

the house. 


French, the language of 
The school is planned to teach girls 
to study, to bring them nearer nature and to in- 
culcate habits of order and economy 


Mile. Léa M. Bouligny, Box 8, Warrenton, Va. 
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Offers college prepara- | 
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VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
for Women In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses Music, Art, 
Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue. Address 

Mattie P. Harris, President, 

Mrs. Gertrupe Harris Boatwricut, Vice-President 
Box H, ROANOKE, Va 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
Historic Junior College Girls and Young Women ssth year 
$250 to $350. Social Training Also Preparatory and Finishing 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Tennis, Basket- 
ball, Gymnasium Students from many states. Ideal climate. 
Non-sectarian I'wo-year Courses for High School Graduates. 
ARTHUR KyLe Davis, A.M., 201 College Pl., PETERSBURG, Va. 











Sweet Briar College 


For Women Sweet Briar, Virginia. 


Degree accepted as basis for graduate work in leading 
colleges and universities. Departments of Art, Music, and 
Home Economics. Campus of 3,000 acres in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Unexcelled climate. Out of door sport 
the year round. 

EMILIE WATTS MeVEA, A.M., Litt.D., President. 

The Academy—on the College Campus, offers prepara 
tory and general courses. 

For catalogue and views of college and academy, address 

fhe Secretary, Box 11, sweet Briar, Virginia. 

















MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 

For Young Ladies. Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12t! 

| In the beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsur 
passed climate, modern equipment Students from 30 states 
Courses: Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with certifi 

|} cate privileges. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog 

| STAUNTON, Va. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 

for Girls and Young Women. sothyear. In Blue Ridge Mts., fa 
mous Valley of Va., near Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home 
life. College Preparatory with certificate privilege. Finishing, 
Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, Business, etc. Students 
from every section of U.S. and outside. Recommended by Bishoy; 
J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $295. Box 935, BUENA VISTA, Va 








Science, etc 





Hollins College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Four-year College Course, two-year College Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestix 
° In the beautiful Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke, on 
a 700-acre estate. Buildings equipped for 250 students and 40 officers and 
teachers. Write for Catalogue and Book of Views. 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, Box 301, Hollins, Va. 


FOUNDED 1842 











MARYLAND 





THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL 


28th year. College Preparatory and Academic. Admits to lead- 
ing colleges. Faculty of college-trained Christian women. Selected 
students. Cultural advantages due to location. Exceptionally 
beautiful home. Catalog 
Miss Wi_mot, A.B., Headmistress. 
1215 St. Paul Street, BALTIMorE, Md. 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


Publishes an unusually interesting and 
attractive catalogue. A line addressed 
to the Secretary will bring information 
about this great national boarding 
| school, information about its scholarly 
| faculty; about its buildings and 
grounds, which have cost a million and 
a half dollars; about its rich curric- 
ulum ; about the fine type of Tome boy. 
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A Separate School for Littie Boys 
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When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 





HOOD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
Affiliated with Hood Collége. Preparatory courses with certif 
cate privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and other colleges 
Diploma courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
Gymnasium. $300. For catalog, address * 
Joseru H. Appre, LL.D., President. 
Box P, FREDERICK, Md. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
A. College for Women—conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop true woman 
hood. Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 acres 
Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all specialists. 
Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog. 
Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE, Md. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


may secure the attention of real home-folks with abundant 
means by placing its announcement in this Educational Directory. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE for WOMAN. 1853-1917 


Courses—College Preparatory, College, B.A., B.L.; Domestic 





Science, B.S., Teacher's Certificate; Music, B. Mus., Teacher's® 


Certificate; Expression, B.O., Teacher's Certificate. 
Advantages—63 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls fron 
32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot elevation, near Wash 
ington, fireproof buildings, swimming pool, private baths, set bow! 
non-sectarian, ideal size, personal care 
Address 
Box D, LUTHERVILLE, Md 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WEST VIRGINIA ALABAMA 
ST. HILDA’S HALL , of 


A School for Girls, near Washington, under auspices Bishops, 
Episcopal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. Music, 
Art, Athietics under trained director. Open air classrooms A ION INSTITUTE 
teacher to every four girls. Rates $400. Catalog. 


MARIAH PENDLETON DuvaL, Principal (Former Principal Stuart THE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 
a. 


Hali CHaRLes Town, W. 














One of the distinctive schools of America. National 


OLD DOMINION SEMI-MILITARY ACADEMY Patronage. Superb Equipment. Ideal Location in Ap 


palachian Foothills. Systematic private tutoring for every 








At the renowned health resort. Ideal School for 75 manly boys cadet without extra charge. Military Training under the 
of 8 to 20. Prepares for University and business. Home life War Department Military Staff from the Army and the 
1700 ft. elevation 4 buildings. Boys from 31 states and countries United States Naval Academy Junior College Courses 
Rate $260. Upper and Lower School in separate buildings, Catalog Professional and University Preparatory Courses Degree 

E. E. Nerr, Ph.D., Principal, : graduates admitted to Junior standing at leading uni- 

Box D, BERKELEY SpRINGs, W. Va. versities. 
aut 











— - Army and Navy Department 
DELAWARE offering Coaching Courses to prepare for entrance to 
Annapolis and West Point, Army and Navy College 
Courses to insure success and high rank in the Academies. 
THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE OF DELAWARE Unsurpassed record of successes on entrance examinations 
to Government Academies Rates moderate. 
For catalogue and information, address 





In addition to 4 year general academic course, provides 3 year 
and 4 year courses in household economics, arts and science, and in 























normal training for teachers; also 4 year course in scientific farm Col. W. L. MURFEE, Superintendent, MARION, ALA. 
ing. Write for catalog 
Dr. Wrxtrrep J. Rosrnson, Dean, NEWARK, Del. 




















KENTUCKY 
HAMILTON COLLEGE KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


College Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Certificate 
privilege at Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. 48th year. “ The 
model junior college of the South.” Five teachers of Music. 





For Boys. The School with a Winter Home in Florida. 73rd year. 
Only Secondary School in South ranked Honor School by War 
Art, Expression and Domestic Sciences courses. For catalogue, Department. - Preparatory and collegiate courses. New Science 
idre a. : building. Catalogue. Address 
4GQ Ss 
E. W. McDrarmip, President, LEXINGTON, Ky. THE COMMANDANT, K. M. I. Lynpon, Ky. 
aaeenneenennnenenetll 
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INDIANA 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ELMHURST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among Country school of the Middle West. College Certificates. All 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free outdoor sports. Non-Sectarian Limited number. Faculty all 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. College Women. Tuition $1000.00. -Singing and riding only ex- 

School Infétmation Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. tre. Address . ; 

Franklin Square, N. Y. ELMHURST SCHOOL, R. F..D. 6, ConnersvItie, Ind. 








Home and Day School. Excels in college prepara- 
tion. Certificate privileges. 
General, Special, Advanced Courses 
Household Economics 
u Move to new location September 1, 1017 
Handsome buildings with finest modern equipment 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated) nl Ag 3 es —<g Parlor 


All outdoor sports. 
3141 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal 


























WISCONSIN 






NORTHWESTERN Nava scapemy 
The proper time to select a school is while it is in session. Northwestern will 


appeal to discriminating parents and boys. Open to visitors at ali times. 


An abundant outdoor life on the shores of beautiful Lake Geneva. Thorough preparation for college is the 
serious purpose of the school. Every known improvement in sanitation, heating, light and fireproofing. A 
fixed flat price which covers board, tuition, uniforms and all necessary expenses, including pocket money, 


For catalog, address Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, Wis. 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
































SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WISCONSIN (continued). 





STRENGTH 


GS PRENG TH of body, 
strength of mind, 
strength of character. 
These are the essentials of 
good citizenship. These 
are the rewards of the 
boy who puts himself in 
harmony with the splen- 
did system of training at 


St. John’s Military 
Academy (Episcopal) 


“The American Rugby ’"’ 


Your son will be in the care 
of men who have made the 
training and developing of 
boys a life study and a life 
work. They will develop 
him by methods that will in- 
terest him and stimulate his 
ambition. He will be taught 
to stand on his own feet and 
never quit. Catalog, address 


Box 5-E, Delafield, Waukesha Co., 
Wiscensin 


THE GALAHAD SCHOOL 


A country school for boys » miles from St. Paul ( 
Preparatory, Business, Vocational Small classes Boys t 
as individuals. Canoei .g. swimming, skating tiling, all 
Splendid outdoor lite bor catalog, address 

PRINCIPALS, Ilepson 


KEMPER HALL 


Sisters of St. Mary. A Church Boarding School for Girls 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 

Well equipped Gymnasium. Outdoor sports 

Excellent advantages in music and art 

For catalogue, address 


THe MotTHer Superior, KENOSHA, Wi 


HILLCREST SCHOOL 
For girls from 6 to 15 years of age Best home influe 
Family life. Limited number Individual care Mental, 1 
and physical development equally cared for. Unusual advant 
in music 
Miss Saran M. Davison, Principal, 
Hillcrest, BEAVER Dam, W 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 
On campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. 
An accredited college preparatory school for girls and finisl! 
school for those not entering college 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Athletics 
Catalogue A 
MILWAUKEE, Wis 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





will find by comparison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, because of 
high character and universal circulation among people of refir 
ment, intelligence, and means, has always printed more Sx hool " 
College announcements than any other periodical of similar ct 


acter. For advertising rates and further information, address 





HARPER & BROTHE 





Franklin Sq., New York City 





MINNESOTA 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


Surveyed by the National Bureau of Education, 1o1s 

Accredited to the Graduate Schools of the Greater Universities 

Standard degree courses in Arts and Science leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science Address 


THe SECRETARY, WIrnona, Minn. 


A WESTERN SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from amor 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly tre 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full parti ulars 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 

Franklin Square, N. Y 





Isa College 


the parents. 











Has behind it the Experience, Traditions, and 


. . have received the highest rating of the U. S. War Department (Honor 
- School) In Grounds, Buildings, and Athletic Equipment is equalled by but 

few schools. Shattuck appeals to the boy and commands the respect of 
aa 


Cc. W. NEWHALL, Headmaster, Box 441, Faribault, Minn. 





Ideals of fifty years 
Preparatory School with Military Drill and Discipline which 


For catalogue and views, address 








__ ILLINOIS 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


For young women and girls. 7oth year. Junior College. College 
Preparatory courses. Certificate courses in Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science. Roof Garden for outdoor exercise. Sun 


Parlor, Swimming Pool, Gymnasium. All outdoor sports. 
Miss Martina C. Erickson, Principal. Goprrey, Ill. 


Tt 





A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 


the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly fre 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
ranklin Square, N. Y 





FoR BOYS 

Trustees: Cyrus H. MoGormick, Louls F. 
Swift, J. V. Farwell, David HK. Jones, 
MN. ©. Ohatfield- Tayler, Clayten Mark, 
A. B. Diek, Alfred L. Raker, Rev. J. G. 
Me(lure, Gee. A. MeKinleck. A. A. Car- 
penter, J. H. 8. Lee, 8. A. Benedict, Stanley 
Field, B. M. Linnell, M.D., Joba 8. Nollen. 
James Viles, Rev. Andrew ©. Zenes, Rev. 
W. H. W. Boyle. 











When writing to schools plec 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY  t:is:ion nousine 








Eastern Training. Mid-Western School 
Non-military; honor ideals. No longer 
’ st preparatory school 


Definite preparat 
for Yale, Princeton, Harva et and 
for all certificate universities Beautifu 
location 1 Lake Michigan, one hour 
from Chicage Modern buildings, gyn 
nasium, swimming-pool. All athletics, in 


cluding golf. Address 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box 116, Lake Forest, Ll. 








use mention Harper's Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


ILLINOIS (continued) 








—NORTHWESTERN— 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer School—College of Liberal Arts 
Evanston, Illinois 
JUNE 25-AUGUST 4, 1917 
il work ke 


ding to Bachelor's and Master's degrees 
‘ - Contempo > 


rary History and Literature; Spanish 

enct German; Bacteriology, Chemistry, Geology 

| Mathemati Sociology, Philosophy and Psychology 

i specia yurses in Education for Teachers, Principals 

Superintendents 

1 natural beauty along the shore of Lake Michi 

nis courts and Municipal bathing beach on the 

rty minutes ride to the City of Chicago witt 

; ries, Museums, Social Centers, etc Specia 
Teachers 











illetin, describing not only the courses in the College 
Liberal Arts, but School of Music and Oratory, addres, 


The Registrar, 482 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois 














FERRY HALL 
ege preparatory for girls. Junior college for young women 
t i by Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyc ke, 
expression?domestic science. Swimming pool 
with home care and country environment. for 


ac cepte 


t, m 





sc? 


rmation, write to 
Marion Coats, M.A., Principal, Box 302, Lake Forest, Ill. 


FRANC | SHIMER SCHOOL 


sung Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy 
tion, Home Economics, Secretarial and Teachers 
Course privileges. 35 acres 8 buildings. 64th year 
Separate building for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
Wa. P. McKee, Dean. 


M Isic Art, loc 





« 


Certificate 


Box 604, Mt. CARROLL, IIl. 


A MILITARY ACADEMY 


ity in making a suitable selection from among 
1;00ls ad ve Ise i this issue, feel perfectly tree 
e f 1 and sugge A adi giving full particulars. 





Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 








Franklin Square, New York. 
_-o — 





A Double 
College Education at 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


If your daughter is an earnest student with 

a satisfactory record of scholarship, Rockford 

College will receive her and offer her the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1. An all-round cultural train 

the degree of B. A. or B.S 


2. An all-roun 
tional trai 
retarial Work or a. ementary 

also Ie ading t »BLA 


A 10-Acre Wooded case 
on Rock River 


} 


ing leading to 


5 





Only 185 house students will be receive 1 this year 
Requests for illustrated descri ptive bo« »%ks and litera- 
ture as well as applications should be sent in at on 


Julia H. Gulliver, Ph. >, ti. President 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE 
Rockford, Illinois 


















































OHIO 
MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


ess and college preparatory courses. Also courses leading 
eS Individual instruction and parental care. U.S. Army 
school rated first class by U. S. Government. 
1 Gymnasium. Athletics. Catalog 
ORVON GRAFF Brown, President, 

Box 78, GERMANTOWN (near Dayton), Ohio. 








MICHIGAN _ 
THE LIGGETT SCHOOL 


Established 1878. 
Day School Pupils only 


Accommodations with finest modern equipment for 400 day 


scholars. 
The Misses Liccetr, Head mistresses. 


Detroit, Mich. 











COLORADO 


A WESTERN SCHOOL 

I I » difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
UI an hw of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly tree 
write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 





Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


School Information 


| WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Gir's 
Fully Accredited Up-to-date Equipment 
cialists. Unsurpassed Climate Address for Catalogue, 

Dr. J. D. S. RicGs, Principal, 
1402 Marion St., 


Teachers all Spe- 


DENVER, Colo. 





CALIFORNIA 





SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


ident and Day Pupils Sleeping - porches and Open -air 
Rooms Riding, Swimming, etc., the year round Basis 
rk, clear thinking. For catalogue and information, address 


CHAMBERLAIN, A.M.., Principal, (Formerly of Gilman 
Mass.) 


1624 Garden Street, SANTA BARBARA, Cal 


ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS» 
ctarian 
M s Thomas’ Preparatory School for Marlborough and Girls’ 
llegiate Schools Out-of -door kindergarten orrective 
sti Home department limited to eighteen girl Sixth 
ypens September 27th 
325 West 


WHAT SCHOOL ? 


assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 
. Harper's MAGAZINE, N. Y 


MARION L 
School, Cam bridge, 


classes, 


Adams St., Los ANGELES, Cal 


School Information Burea 


| 





When writing to schools please 








CASA DE ROSAS ROSE COURT 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Spanish Architecture patios; arcades 
Twenty-sixth year begins September twenty-seventh 
Accredited East and West Academic 
Vocational, Art and Music Schools 
Atice K. Parsons, B.A., JEANNE W. DENNEN, Principals 
Adams and Hoover Streets, Los ANGELES, ( 





mention Harper’s Magazine 


Outdoor life a reality 


Post-Graduate Courses 


al 


c. 
Pris, Site. Gis 


“Who hath smelt 





vood-smoke at twilight ? 


Who hath heard the birch-log burning? 


Wi quick to read the noises of the,«night ? 
Let him follow with the others, for the young men’s 
t are turning 
7 / an DS of Prot ¢d d y iré ind } , vr del x ji 4 
KIPLING 


Why Go to Campr 


: HE day for explaining why we should 

‘go a-camping’ is wellnigh past. For 
nine or ten months our boys are preparing 
themselves to meet the manifold duties of 
our complex civilization. It is a more en- 
larged superstructure than our forbears 
built, and yet when we think of it, we must 
agree that the boy to-day has not had that 
basal preparation, yes, it may well be called 
education, which it is probable that one of 
his grandfathers and all of his great grand- 
fathers enjoyed, namely, a boyhood in the 
outdoors on the farm. ‘There it was a matter 
of pride, as well as compulsion, that a man’s 
two hands had a brain back of them which 
could create all the needs and most of the 
comforts of the time, without recourse to 
machinery. 

For ages the human brain was educated 
through the hands in woodcraft pursuits—of 
books there were none. Now we are trying 
to educate our youth too largely through 
books, and the days of sunimer are the days 
when our boys’should get away from formal 
schooling, and in the shade of the northern 


pine, breathe the ozone of the mountain 
breezes; in the silence of the woodland, learn 
the language of nature; in the darkness, gaze 
into the starlit spaces,and find them friendly. 
The deep-rooted instinct for change— 
sometimes called wanderlust—is a normal 
urge of boyhood. It should be appeased 
by an opportunity to “take to the tall 
timber,” where the boy may indulge some 
of the important primitive activities of out- 
door life; get a bit of savage poetry and 
imagination into his spirit; a dose of physi- 
cal activity and hardiness for his body; and 
if this is capped with a chance to secure 
credit and personal decoration for the ex- 
ploits he has performed—then is his cup 
of happiness full. For he will have measured 
up against time and space and his fellows, and 
will have found himself and some ideals.” 
—E,. H. Arno.p, M.D., of Yale University 
By consulting the following pages, or by 
writing to the School Information Bureau 
of Harper’s MaGazine, information may 
be secured regarding the best camps and 
summer schools for girls as well as boys. 








When writing to Camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 








CAMP NASKATUCKET 
Cape Cod, Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. 


Seashore Camp and Summer School for Girls. 150 Acres 





Specially designed balconied building. Dietary important 
Poultry, Dairy, Vegetable and Fruit Gardens on Estate 

rses in Home Making Painting, Modelling, Silversmithy, 
Lace Mi; aking, Embroidery, Indoor and Outdoor Gardening. 
lutoring Sports under competent direction. Swimming, | 
Mot Boating, Golf, Tennis, Horseback Riding, Fencing, 


chery Daily physical supervision deemed important 
References exchanged For illustrated booklet, address 
Miss WINIFRED V. BLANCHARD Mr. P. ©. HEADLEY 


165 Madison Ave., New York Clty Fairbaven, Mass. 











CAMP COWASSET 


rth Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod The Sea 


Camp for Girls Safe canoeing, swimming and water sports 
yack riding, tennis, basketball, field contests. Seniors and 
Good tood, good fun and good care. Address 





M BEATRICE A. HUNr, 
14 Church St., MARLBORO, Mass 


Cc AMP’ COTUIT 


amp. Send your daughter to Cape Cod for the summer 
life Pure water, excellent cooking, tennis, swimming, 
k riding Trained supervision Special tutoring Send 
italogue and references. 
Secretary, Camp Cotuit, care of Miss Beard'’s School, 


ORANGE, N. J 


CAM? CHEQUESSET 

f Cape Coc 

sailing, fishing, swimming, motorboating, field 
arts and crafts Bungalows and tents Each girl 
are of an expert. Season, $150. Illustrated book 





ways in 
le Address 
ALIcE HAMILTON BELDING, A.B., 


MRS. NORMAN WHITE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Cape Cod, Orleans, Mass. 
4 Seaside Camp in the pines. All pleasures of life by the sea. 
Outdoor sleeping in well-protected Cabins. Limited to 35 girls, 
i 8 to 16 Long distance Phone. Booklet. Address 
Mrs. NORMAN WHITE, 


LYNCHBURG, Va 





424 West 1roth Street, N. Y. 
MENUNCATUK SEASHORE CAMP for GIRLS 


Pipe Bay, Guilford, Conn. 
fwenty acres of beautiful woodland by the ocean. 
All water and land sports. 
ttages and tents. May to November Catalogue. 
Mrs. TaeoporA Ames Hooker. High School, Saucus, Mass. 





| The Tela-Wauket yew 


yo ag 





FOR GIRLS ROXP' RY, VERMONT 


Seniors, 14-20; Juniors, 10-14. 200 acres of wooded mountain-side 
and meadows in the very heart of the Green Mountains. Private 





pond for water sports. At etic fields. Clay tennis irts. Camp 
1g trips conducted by “pe ed guides and counselors. Days 
ot hemp ring, meals “ the camp-fires Evenings spent 
around the big bonfire til its fad ling light marks the time to roll 





ight under the stars. Dail horseback 

sds and trails No charge § r horses or in- 
g bung ws. Asse 1 for dancing, 
ithe big fireplace. Ser ned dining por €s 
All inselor positions filled, llustrated 





Mr. and Mrs. C. A. ROYS 
10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


Lunenburg, Vermont. 

In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Free horseback 
riding, water and field sports, handicrafts Screened bungalow 
Spring water. Perfect sanitation. Best of everything for the best 
girls. Booklet. Address 

Kart QO. BALcH, Resident Manager, Dept 


A, LUNENBURG, Vt 


CAMP KENJOCKETEE FOR GIRLS 

(Beyond the Multitude.) In the wooded hills of Vermont. 
Tennis, basketball, swimming, canoeing, horseback riding Bun- 
galows. Junior and Senior departments. Address 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES W. Tyson, Jr MALVERN, Pa., 
until June 15th, and then South Strafford., Vt.; or 

Miss E. F. STRINGER, HINGHAM, Mass 


CAMP WUTTAUNOH FOR GIRLS 


Horseback riding correctly taught and practiced 

Organized sports, handicrafts, nature study, social games, and 
dramatics. 

$150 for July and August. 

No extras. Booklet 

Prof. ErHAN ALLEN SHAW, 


CAMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS 


in the midst of the pines, 8 miles from Wells River, Vermont. Well 
built and electrically lighted cottages. Dor ic Science, House 
hold Arts, Current Topics Athletk sports 2 and outdoor sleeping 
Until June rst, address 
Miss J. H. FARwe.i, “ The Castle TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
After i Ist, WELLS River, Vt. 


NORTHFIELD, ‘ 





QUANSET, THE CAPE cop CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Established 1905 Swimminz, canoeing, sailing—safest condi- 
tions, expert instruction; land sports, pageantry, musical comedy, 
horseback riding. Exceptional equipment and location. Separate 
camp for little girls Unusual results in health and vigor. 
Mrs. E. A, W. HamMatrt. 
703 Commonwealth Ave., NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 


CAMP YOKUM 


Summer camp for girls on crest of Berkshires, at edge of a beau 
tiful lake Competent, attractive counselor for each group otf 

ree girls. Best of instructors. Send for catalog. 

MA 











ARY E. RICHARDSON, 
rel 1o69-W. 134 Firglade, SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


CAMP QUINIBECK 

ae ee A Vacation Camp for Girls, 
on Lake Fairlee,South Fairlee, 
Vt. Girls live in Bungalows 
Invigorating air, pure water, 
thorough sanitation. Camp 
~ y of 200 acres. Own dairy 

nd gardens. Ample courts 
and fields for tennis, basket-ball, hecubell and other land sports. 
Dancing and theatri s in spacious hall, containing large open fire 
place. Swimming taught. Horse-back riding, hiking and excur 
sions. Jewelry, weaving, basketry and leather. Proprietors and 
Directors: Frank L. Bryant, William W. Clendenin, Anna A. 
Dodge. For information and illustrated booklet, address 

ANNA A. Dopce, Soutu FAIRLeg, Vt. 





When writing to camps kindly mention Harper’s Magazine 
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PENOBSCOT CAMP 


For Girls 
Penobscot Bay, Maine 


Health and safety our 
first consideration. Folk 
and social dancing, swim- 
ming, boatirg, basketball, 
tennis, et« All field and 
water sports under super 

Seam vision of Physical Direc 
a; tor Music and Lan 
guages if desired Ex 
perienced Councillors 


For booklet, address 


Mrs. W. C. Thompson, 
153 W. 73d St., N.Y. City 

















EDEN 
A Camp on Long Lake, Me. Eighth season. All Camp Sports. 
Hikes and canoe trips a specialty All conditions for a com 
fortable, happy summer. Girls 14-10 
Older girls and mothers welcome. Stay any length of time. 
Moderate rates. 
Magis C. Ecxes, 


EGGEMOGGIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Bath, Maine. A camp which combines the pine woods 
and the seashore Yachting and moto: beating on beautiful 
Casco Bay All land and water sports Arts and crafts. Tutoring 
all subjects. Bungalow and canvas houses Booklet. 

Directors—Prin. and Mrs, E. L. MonTGOMERY. 

NaTicK, Mass, 


72 Lincoln Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Moose Pond Sixteenth Season 
Three separate camps 
or Illustrated Booklet, 
Mr, and Mrs. C, I OBB, 
DENMARK, Me 


CAMP RUNOIA FOR GIRLS 


Belgrade I akes s, Maine. 

Eleventh seas« Land and water sports Horseback riding, 
tutonng euperience d counselors. Llustrated” booklet. 

Miss Ponp, Miss Weiser. 


324 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 


CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO FOR GIRLS 

An ideal camp 1500 ft. on Pequaket Lake, North Limington, Me. 
Large bungalow, screened verandas. Resident physician College 
graduates for councilors Swimming, canoeing, mountain trips; 
dancing. Adult camp 6 mi. 


basketball, tennis, basketry, music, 
listant 


Misses Moopy and Mayo, 


16 Montview St., West Roxsury, Mass 








CAMP FOR GIRLS 
GEL ECTING a camp for a worth-v 


summer for your daughter poe 
erious consideration. For just this rea- 
son Wynona Camp has prepared a catalog 
explaining the Purpose of the Camp. 
Numerous illustrations reproduced from 
actual photographs show the type of 
Wynona Girl with whom your daughter 
would associate, and camp activities. 





Wynona has a wonderful location in 
a pine forest on Lake Morey at Fairlee, 
Vermont, near the White Mountains 
All popular field and water sports and 
other recreations, under ae su 
vision, make up interesting days. ut 
write for the catalog. 

THE DIRECTOR 
Cor. Thompsen and Summer Sts., Fitchburg, Mass, 











SEBAGO-WOHELO 

On Sebago Lake 

Combination of lake, mountains and sea. Complet 
for every phase of camp life Horseback riding. Cr 
girl in personal care of Dr. and Mrs, Luther Halsey Gulick 
of the Camp Fire Girls Booklet. 


Mrs. Cuar.otre V. Guiick, Director, Soutu Cas 


THE TENT DWELLERS Camp Coomoosi: 
A Real Camp in the Real Woods for Advanced Girl Ca 
genuine woods-life taught under experienced woods-¢ 
information address 
Miss M. Vaart AnpREssS, Director, 
58 Prescott Street, NEWTONVILL! 
After July 15ih, Beaver Cove, Moosehead Lak« 


A SUMMER CAMP 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are 
command for any additional assistance you may require in 
the camp best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HArPeR’s MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, New ‘ 





CHINQUEKA CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On Bantam Lake, among the Litchfield Hills Altitu 
feet Limited membership Best home influences Exye 
councillors. Outdoor life, water sports, tennis, games, tr 
crafts Health and safety first consideration Booklet 
Davip Layton, 
669 Dawson St., New York ( 


HOKOMOKO CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt 

Swimming, canoeing, tennis, basket-ball, field hockey, } 
riding, dancing, mountain climbing, picnics, auto trips 
Good fun every minute. Booklet. 





Mrs. Davip S. CONANT BRADFORI 
SILVER LAKE CAMP 

Sixth Season Ideal life for girls All t s H 
Horseback riding Junior and Senior For 
booklet, address 


fue Director or Sirver Lake Camp, 62 Montague S 
Tue Packer COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, BROO?Y i N 


WE WILL INSERT 


your camp advertisement in a space of this size, sever 
the following rates; one time, eight 
three times, eight dollars and thi 
times, seven dollars and eighty-eight 
times, seven dollars each insertion 
HARPER & BroTHERS, New \ 





liars and seve 


one cents each ert 





ts each inserti 


CAMP ABAW ASCO FOR GIRLS 

Lake Oscawana, Putnam Co., N. ¥ 

Fifty miles om N. Y. City. ( amp in fine hem! ck 
Stone Bungalow, floored tents. Healthful country. Excellent « 
Careful supervision. Water sports, hiking, crafts, games 
for July and Aug. Mapet Pearse, Dir. Illustrated folder, a 
Harriet M. Waite, Germantown High School, GeERMANTOW 


CAMP AREY FOR GIRLS 
On Lake Keuka, New York. 
A camp with individuality. 
Limited to 40. 
Cercle Frangais. 
Booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. ANDRE C. 


FONTAINE, Rostyn, L. L., N 


CAMP TECONNET FOR GIRLS 


On our own island, China Lake, Me. Dining hall, assembly | 
tents. Swimming, canoeing, motor-boating, land and water 
Crafts and dramatic projects. Personally directed by 

Mr. Cuarves F. 
and Mrs. Towne. Address 


16 Eames Street, Provipence, R 


A CAMP FOR GIRLS 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from 
the large number of camps advertised in this issue, feel perfect 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full part 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, N 








When writing to camps kindly mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 





Alona 


Camps for Girls 


Locations: Fairlee, Vt., South Fairlee, Vt., 
and Pike, N. H. 


3 distinct camps—ages, 7-13, 13-17, 

Fun, Frolic, Friendships 

Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding 
tennis, basketball, baseball. Handicrafts 
Dramatics. Music 


Character a nt, 
sonality and c 
for health and safety 

12 years of camp life 1000 gir 
been in camp and not a single se 
cident Mr. and Mrs. Gulick’s personal 
supervision 

All counselor posittons filled 

Splendid equipment. 64-page illustrated 


bevuklet 
Mrs. E. L. GULICK 
205 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 





CAMP WINN AHKEE 

Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain Ideal Camp for Girls. Ex 
perienced directress and councilors. Bungalow and tents. Nature 
st idy, woodcraft, manual training, swimming, boating, fishing, 
horseback riding, tennis under direction and chaperonage. Reter 
ences required. All expenses $200, including fares. Booklet from 

Wa. H. Brown, 311 West 83rd St., N. Y. City 





, 
A GIRLS’ CAMP 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full partic i ars 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE oe 
Franklin Square N. Y 





CAMP MESACOSA FOR GIRLS 
An ideally located camp in the Adirondacks; farm, field, forest 
id lake; all land and water sports; horseback riding, nature study, 
andicraft; expert physical examination at beginning and close of 
season; careful supervision of all forms of exercise; resident physi- 
" a healthful, happy, safe summer for girls. Address 
Miss LaurA SANFORD, Dept. of Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y 





CAMP CEDAR FOR GIRLS 
Ideally located, Schroon Lake, Adirondack Mts. 8th season 
veniors to 25 yrs Juniors 12 to 16 Ref. req. Experienced 
p»uncillors “Wonderful fun,” swimming, canoes, tennis, 
amatics, hikes; excursion to Lake George; cottage, tents, fine 
ible. No studies, ‘“‘ Real recreation.”’ Illus. booklet. 
Miss Fox, 4048 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


CAMP OWAISSA FOR GIRLS 


On Indian Lake in the Adirondacks. 
\ camp for Health and Happiness. 
For booklet, address 
Miss SALLig E. WILson, 
National Cathedral School, WasuHIncTon, D. ¢ 


CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 


Portsmouth, N. H ‘ , 
French camp fer girls Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding 


lf, tennis, basket ball, music, tutoring, handicraft Jeautiful 
ngalow with screened sleeping porches Address 
Miss WIMBERLY, 57 East 74th St., N. ¥ 


CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS 


Lake Winnipesaukee in Mountain region Field sports, ten 
nis, basketball, baseball. Fine sandy beach, watersports. Hiking, 
horseback riding, excursions. Handcrafts Tutoring. Modern 

im bing Sth season Address 

Mrs. N. S. Wincuester, 31 East Haverhill St., LAWRENCE, Mass 

The Misses HazELTon, 36 Central St., SOMERVILLE, Mass 


WENONA-ON-MASCOMA 
Eastern Star Camp for Girls. 
For circulars please address the Director, 
Mrs. BLANCHE CATE FRENCH (Past) D.D.G.M., 
Rockland Park, ENrrevp, N. H. 





When writing to camps please 





Sargent Camps <i. 


PETERBORO, N.H. Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 


Two camps, Seniors, 14 to 24; Juniors, 8 to 18 





The place for your summer's outing, where you will find the 
things you like best All Field and Water Sports, Horse- 
back Riding and Driving, Arts and Crafts, Nature Study, 
Dramatics, Singing and Dancing. Canoeing and camping on 
picturesque lakes. Monadnock and other mountain trips 
Water pageant Twilight singing on the lake. Safety and 
health our first consideration. In spite of greater expense our 
rates are not increased. For illustrated booklet address 


The Secretary, 22 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

















& 

PINE KNOLL CAMP 
Conway, H., means the happiest summer in a girl's life 
Heart of W ive Mounts ains Most beautiful spot in New England 
On picturesque, secluded Iona Lake Full camp programme 


Wonderful equipment Illustrated booklet 
Mrs. Frances H. Wuire, 
37 Breed Street, Lynn, Mass 





THE TALL PINES 
Bennington, N. H 
A smal! summer camp for girls. Homelike atmosphere. Send 
for booklet 
Miss EvELIna REAVELEY, 12 Beacon St., GLoucESTER, Mass., or 
Mr. JoHN REAVELEY, 
Clarion State Normal School, CLarron, Pa. 





CAMP FAIRWEATHER FOR GIRLS 

Francestown, New Hampshire. Clear water lake, sandy beach. 
Pine Groves. Land and water sports, Horseback riding, mountain 
climbing. Folk and social dancing Best of food, pure water, 
careful sanitation. Illustrated booklet, references. 5th season, 

MatTILpA D. FAIRWEATHER, 

Box 707, New Haven, Conn, 

CAMP ANNUNG 

North Water Gap, Pa Fourth season 88 miles from New 
York in picturesque mountain country on Delaware River 


Houses and tents among pines. Groups according to age. Land 
and water sports, handicrafts, dramatics, music Terms $15 per 
week. No extras. One month the minimum 

Mrs. ANNA S. CUSHMAN, 225 E. 17th St., BROOKLYN, N. Y 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia 


Bungalows and tents « on sunny hill, Experienced councilors Tennis, 
basketball, canoeing “ hik all outdoor sports Handicrafts 
gardening Tutoring if a eal 6th Season 


Miss BLANCHE D. Price. 311 W. School Lane, ParLapetpnia, Pa. 





TRAIL’S END CAMP FOR GIRLS 

sth Season Beautiful location on Kentucky River Zoat tr 
to the Mountains. Experienced councilors teach swimming, canox 
ing, tennis, horseback riding, etc. Visit to Mammoth Cave 


Booklet upon request. 
Miss SNYDER. 362 So, Broadway, LExincTon, Ky. 


YOHEEYO—A CAMP FOR GIRLS. 

In the “Land of Waterfalls” Brevard, N Ten weeks of 
happy. healthful, wholesome out-of-door life unc a careful, efficient 
supervision Mountain tramping, swimming, folk, esthetic and in 
terpretive dancing, tennis, volley ball, baseball, quoits, horseback rid- 
ing, dramatics. For booklet, address 

Epitn C. Haicut, Business Manager, State Normal College 





GREENSBORO, N. C, 


mention Harper’s Magazine 
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THE HANOUM CAMPS 


THETFORD, VERMONT 











Between the White and Green Mountains Hill Camp for girls under 
Lake Camp over 16. Come gypsy through the mountains, ride 
rseback, sw anoe on lake and river, design gowns, jewelry, baske 
ther articles and potters k by the campfire, dance i sing 
next summer Our girls a home strong in body, mentally alert 
and inspired with highest For illustrations and booklet, address 


Professor and Mrs t i. FARNSWORTH, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City 














INDP{AN LOOKOUT-CAMP FOR GIRLS 


In the redwoods of California. Rainless summer. 

Swimming, horseback riding, over-night hiking trips. 

Skilied leadership in all the Camp's activities. Booklet. 
Mrs. E. H,. SawVer, NAVARRO, Mendocino Co., Calif 


(continued) 
CAMP Ol OLYMPIA 


Wisconsin, Lake Winnebago. A High Gr 
for Girls. Situated on the north shore of Lake 
bago. Offers a summer of sane, wholesome 
aftords physical, mental, and moral developm« 
illustrated booklet, address 

Miss RuTH PATTERSON, Woodruff Pl., INDIANAPOLIs 





SANDSTONE CAMP 


GREEN LAKE, WIs. 
All water and land sports. Dancing, music, dramati 
All ages Sixth season. 
Miss Estuer G. COCHRANE, 
Elmhurst School, CONNERSVILLE 


CAMP IDYLE WYLD FOR GIRLS 


» Acres in the “* Big North Woods"; 1900 ft. above sea ! 





a chain of 27 internavigable lakes; ‘<4 mile of sar beact 
ful as Colorado All regular camp activities and some extr 
pert counsellors, instructors, and guides. Let our booklet 
rest 

Mrs. L. A. BrsHop, THREE LAKES 


WE WILL INSERT 


your camp advertisement in a space of this size, seven | 


the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-t 
three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insert 
times, seven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertior 


times, seven < loll ars each insertion 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New ‘ 








__ FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





CAMP OAHE AND CAMP OHTYESA 
Dr. Eastman's Unique Indian Camps 
On Granite Lake, New Hampshire 
For Girls, all ages, Oadhe, (the Hill of Vision) 
For Boys, eight to sixteen, Ohfyesa, (the Winners 
Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES A. EASTMAN. 
AMHERST, Mass. 








BOB-WHITE 
Ashland, Mass 
4 Camp for Children under Twelve 
160 acres Farm and camp life Personal and affectionate care 
Season of nine weeks Children accepted for two weeks or more 
Mrs. S. B. Haves, 





Lanier Home School, Etiorr, Me. 





STON HOLM 


Big country estate in the dry, spicy air of the pines 
Carefully directed sports 
Automobile, pony and a good time all summer 





—y you who lesome, happy outdoor life for g 
\ddress 


Mra. H. W. DaveNPort, intial: “aa 


A SUMMER CAMP 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selectior 
the large number of schools ad vertised in this issue, feel perfe 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving fu t 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y 

















if you are in doubt 


as to where you will send your boy or 
girl or have difficulty in selecting just the 
sort of school or summer camp you are seek- 
ing from among those advertised in this 
issue, the School Information Bureau will 
be glad to offer suggestions. When mak- 
ing inquiry of this Bureau please use coupon 
below and state kind of school desired, for 
boy or girl, location preferred, etc. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Use this Coupon g “ 














SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, MEW YORK. 


I am desirous of obtaining information 
in reference to 


Corecess eeeee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


coer rere rereeeeees eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Teer eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 














When writing to camps please mention Harper's 


Magazine 
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F OR BOYS 
CAMP CHAMPLAIN cake Ciicupinin 


An ideal Summer Camp for Boys. 24th year. Every convenience 
for safety and comfort. Experienced councillors. Camp physician. 
All land and water sports—swimming, canoeing, fishing, horseback 
riding, baseball, etc., under supervision. Canoe, motor-boat, auto 
mobile ~~ tramping trips. Tutoring if desired. No mosquitoes or 
malaria. ong distance phone. $175 for the season. Booklet from 
WM. H. BROW N, President, Berkeley-Irving School 
313 West 83rd Street, New York 

















*3 on Thames River, Kitemaug, Conn, Boys between 14-18 
physical fitness, mental alertness, obedience, manl 












































ar lustrial efficiency Combination of nautical and 
tary drills and methods Swimming, handling of "boats 
( games, etc. Tuition for July and August $110.00. Send 
Key. Ss. JUNIOR NAVAL RESERVE 
25 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
KAMP KILL KARE CAMP MOHICAN 
Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain. Hague-on-Lake George. oth Season. For boys, ages 8 t 
Recreation camp for boys 8to16. Tutoring camp f or olde +r boys. years Unrivalled camp site aa mplete equipment All land 
Iwo distinct amps separated by distance of 5 miles. 11th season and water sports under capable leadership Horseback ridir 
iptional Military Drill. For booklet and particulars address Camping and canoe trips thru the Adirondacks Rate $150 fe 
RALPH F. PERRY. Director, season Illustrated oklet CyarRLes B. BATCHELOR, A.B 
147 South Street, Morristown, N. J Physical Director Erasmus Hall, BRooKLyN, N. Y 
CAMP CHENANGO CAMP WAKE ROBIN 
Cooperstown, N. Y., on Otsego Lake For boys Younger boys eaclusive ly Woodland, N. Y. hirteenth season, 
Bo nming, Mountain Climbing, Tennis, Baseball, M Mz ake your boy h y, str self-reliant, by ar t-of-door life, 
Il Sports. Best of food High ¢ jae s Equipment including { nature ma! ling vim 8 
yu Moderate Rates Tutoring Wr and all ther < evenly Safety secured by matured pervisior i 
L. Fisuer, A.B., South Side High School NewaRk N.J t r me n. Write istrated booklet 
E. LovELAnpD, B.S., Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N.Y H. La Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. }. 
CAMP RUSHING WATERS CAMP GAHADA | 
c, —— In x e Catskills. Limited t 7 cies Adirondack Mountains. 
vall oy 1 th ; at , Se ees Se ys 4 superior camp for boys Ninth seasor Patrons from eleven 
- sagas ne — — eee . states. References asked. Complete equipment 
—— ae vas Dr. W. L. Anderson, Yale; A. D. Sutherland, Phillips-And 
1 ul MARSANS Associate 
SHANDAKEN, Ulster WILLIAM B. EFNER, D tor, Box 686 A, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


WAMPANOAG CAMPS 


FOR BOYS Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod ELEVENTH SEASON 
WAMPANOAG CLUB 42 Island Camp for Boys over 14. (2 acres, pine groves, sandy 


beach, protected ¢ for safe sailing and 
CAMs WAMPANOA G Salt Water Camp for Boys 8-14, inclusive 
Both Camp and Club offer unusually healthful locations, pure water, safe, sanitary condition board-floor tents. Sailing. Land 
nd water sports, boating, athietics, under experienced college men Prizes Camp mother For illustrated booklet, address 
Mr. Aldrich Taylor and Mrs. B. BE. Taylor, Directors. 234 Grant Avenue, Newton Centre, Mass 





CAMP BEACON cers it. Wilais Micatet 


Exceptional camp for healthy, refined boys of particular 
tutoring and rational outdoor sports under experienced | 
pring water, milk, cream, from estate; plenty wholesome 
nt. Handsome booklet on request. Rates absolutely i: 


LOUIS C. WOODRUFF A. M. 107 WEST 76th STREET, Apartment 7, NEW YORK 





iracter deve lopmet t, 





r graduates. Pure 
tent and equip- 


References. 























CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 








FOR BOYS 


ply and August; 








— G. V. 


DIRECTORS 
Physician, C. 





also fall and winter. 
ermanent kiosks, water-power mill, electric lights. " 
water sports, overnight hikes, log cabin making, scouting, large playhouse for rainy days P 
paredness and play with safety our aim. 
The Manager, 48 Boylston st., Boston, Mass. 

Pres., L. R. Burnett, M.D., 


'C. EBERHARD, 
nd O. L. HeRBert, Phys. 


“St. Windsor Mountain Camps 


HILLSBORO, N. H. 


1570 acres with two lakes and Mt. Windsor—2000 {« 
Machine and handcrafts. ill field 


For illustrated booklet, address 


Phys. Director Tufts College 

Mgr. of Athletics Boston A. A. 

Phys. Director Boston Athletic Associatix 
Director Boston Y. M. C. Union 
College Physician, Rutgers 


Brown, 


B. Lewis, M.D., 


Resident, H. B. SerkKet, Dir. Fellowship House, Waltham 


H. H. BaLpwin, Membership Secy. Y. M. C. U. Gym. 











WALDHEIM 


A Vermont Camp for 
Boys, Juniors and 
Seniors. All land and 
water sports. Tramp- 
ing. horseback riding, 
manual training. 
Unique opportunities 
for learning modern 
languages. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 
For booklet address 


Otto P. Schinnerer 
Furnald Hall 


Columbia University 
New York City 

















CAMP VERSHIRE 


A boys’ camp in the Green Mountains of Vermont. . 
2000 acres of field and forest. Under medical supervision. 
Pure spring water and fresh country food. Near Lake Ely and 
Lake Fairlee $125 for season Booklet. 
E. E. TayLor, Superintendent, 
StrRarrorpD, Vt. 


CAMP PASSUMPSIC 
For Young Boys 

Lake Fairlee, Vermont. 

D. RaLpu STARRY, 





600 Lenox Avenue, WESTFIELD, N. J 





CAMP WACHUSETT FOR BOYS 
Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 
_ Fifteenth season. 7 buildings. 
fishing, water and land sports. 
every night. Tutoring if desire - 
Rev. Lortn Wesster, L.H.I 
eaten School, PLymoutu, N. 


Boating, canoeing, swimn 
Music, games and a good 
No tents. Fishér huts. Box 





CAMP ALGONQUIN 
Asquam Lake, N 
In the foothills of ‘in White Mountains. 
The camp tor boys who love nature and a wholesome, a 
outdoor life. 
For circulars, address 
Epwin DeMenritte, Director, 


CAMP PASSACONAWAY FOR BOYS 
Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. Limited to 30 boys fr 
9 to 15 inclusive. Central Lodge and tents. Scoutcraft, land 
water sports, carefully supervised by experienced men. Resid 
trained nurse. References required. Booklet on request. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Ricumonp, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Dickrns 
Directors. YEWTONVILLE, Mas 


CAMP MONADNOCK 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire 
Altitude rr80 feet. Boys 9-15 years. Waterfsports. Cano« 

Athletics. Scouting. Mountain climbing. Carpentry. Tut 
Freperick S. Ernst, A.B., Director, 

34 Harrington St., 


JACKSON SPRINGS, N 








NEWTONVILLE, M 





CAMP WELLESLEY FOR BOYS 

on Lake Ossipee, New Hampshire. 
19th Year. Equipment complete. 
Full fleet. Sailing a specialty 
Able counselors. Booklet. 
Epwarp A. BENNER, 


Land and water sports. 
Nae iress 


3 Curve Street, WELLESLEY, Mass 





een) DAN BEARD 


Woodcraft Camp and School 
for Boys. 

Let your boy spend his sum- 
mer with this famous scout in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania. 
Every attention to develop- 
ment of mind, morals, muscle. 
Dentist and doctor in attend- 
ance. Address winter quarters, 

DAN BEARD, 





90 Bowne Ave., 
Fiusuine, L. L, N. Y. 





CAMP WALLA 
New London, N 
‘In the shade a ‘oe northern pine.” 
Where boys live with college men of high ideals. Golf, ter 
baseball, sailing, hikes, and all water sports: Expert tutor 
Write for booklet to 
BERNARD A. HOBAN, The Hill School Pottstown, P 


A CAMP FOR BOYS 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from am 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectiy { 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y 











FIRST THINGS 
Development of character 
Cultivation of good manners 
Idealizing of purity of mind and body. 
Vigilance for safety. 


CAMP IDLEWILD 


26th YEAR. 
EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
Twenty-five years of camp life 
Over fifteen hundred boys in camp. 
Not a single serious accident 
Mr. Dick's personal supervision for twenty-five year 





7 miles of lake shore, 


Your boy deserves the best. 









Fleets of canoes and motor boats. 


Idiewlld provides tk. 
Address JOHN M. DICK, B.D., 353 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Big new speed boat. 
82-page Illustrated Descriptive Bookiet on reques 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N., H- 


J 








When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 















Naval 


are the by-products of such a great vacation. 
you most. Naval School—minimum age, 14; 
Woodcraft—12 years; $165. 


RE you wasting your son’s 

acations—one-quarter of 
these vital years that will make 
or break him as a man? 
him this summer to one of the 


2 Gove Summer Schools 


Cavalry 


to keep his mental machinery oiled up and get him on his toes physically. 
Write today for cat: alog of whichever school interests 
tuition and board $165. 
Uniforms and equipment, $30.63 to $53.48. 
COMMANDING OFFICER, CULVER, INDIANA 


Send 






Woodcraft 


Stamina and alertness 


Cavalry—14 years; $200. 
Address 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 











CAMP PINNACLE 


Lyme, N. H. 
A top notch camp for boys. 
Send for booklet. 
Acvin D. THayer, Director, 
9 Alexander St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


WHAT CAMP? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 
School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, N.Y 








CAMP KINEO FOR BOYS 


Harrison, Me. Ages 8-15. Complete equipment, pro- 
gram, service. Especially safe water sports. Riding, 
Scouting trips and war games under West Point Army 
Officers. Dry, airy bungalows. Mature supervision. 
Mt. Washington trips, hiking. Illustrated booklet. 
Irvinc D. McCoLti Hotel McAlipin, N. Y. 





CAMP COBBOSSEE 


15th Season. On beautiful Lake Cobbossee-Contee, under fragrant 
Maine pines. Give your boy a chance to enjoy wholesome out- 
door sports under ideal conditions, where his natural manly in- 
stincts will develop into firm character under the supervision of 
leading college men as councillors Best equipped, healthiest and 
most popular Camp in America; refined surroundings and influ- 
ences. Write today for interesting booklet and full information. 
H. R. Mooney, Advisory Director. R. L. MARSANS, Director, 
Shandaken Institute, SHANDAKEN, N. Y 


ABBOTT HILL RECREATION SCHOOL 
For boys who must tutor. Breaks the long vacation with 5 weeks 
profitable study. The exceptional equipment and delightful loca 
tion of the Abbott School provide incentive to study and endless 
varieties of recreation. Opens July 18th. 
FARMINGTON, Me 





) CAMP ANDROSCOGGIN FOR BOYS 
Ww In the Woods of Maine. 11th season. Superior Situa- 
f tion and Equipment. Ex>erienced Physician and Council- 
lors. Sports. Tutoring and Manual .Training. Table 
unexcelled. Long Distance Telephone. Write for Illus- 
trated Booklet. Epwarp H. HEALy. 
Telephone Prospect 8364 Pratt Institute, BRooxiyn, N. Y. 


CAMP SOKOKIS FOR BOYS 


Long Lake, Bridgton, Maine. 
Consult directors and get references to patrons be- 
fore planning for YOUR BOY'S Summer Camp. 
Booklet. 
ORLANDO EATON FERRY 
Erasmus Hall High "School, BROOKLYN, N.Y. _ 


CAMP MOWANA 
\ junior camp in Belgrade Lakes Region, Maine, for 40 boys up 
» the age of 16. Counselor for each 4 boys. 
Tutoring if desired. Sixth season. 
Booklet on request. 
A. Ross MacMaunon, Director, 


156 Fremont St., _ PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 





CAMP WILDMERE 


IN THE MAINE WOODS 


Sebago Lake region. Has 
an unexcelled equipment. Camp- 
ers have choice of either tents or 
bungalows. Motor boats, motor 
car, fine buildings. Cooks who 

know how.” Trips to Mount 
Washington and Poland Spring. 
Our best recommendations are 
Wildmere boys and their parents. 
Our aim: To enrich and strengthen 
the life of each boy. Booklet show- 
ing real camp life sent on request. 


“Ask our old boys.” 
IRVING A. WOODMAN, Box 79, Station L, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 





CAMP OXFORD 

One of the oldest and best equipped boys’s camps in New 
England. 
place for your son, send for a Camp Oxford booklet. 

A. F. CaLpwe.t, A.M. Oxrorp, Me. 


WINONA CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Moose Pond. Tenth Season. 

Two camps graded (ages 8 to 16). 

For Illustrated Booklet, address 

Cc. &. Coss, Denmark Inn, DENMARK, Me. 


THORN MT. TUTORING SCHOOL and CAMP 
for Boys. Jackson, N. I Altitude 1600 feet. Big log cabin. All 
outdoor sports vent climbing, woodcraft and tutoring. A 
unique combination of play and study. 

A. Busneer, A.B., B.D., Director. 


If you wish for a healthful, happy, helpful summer 


Soutu ByFretp, Mass. 


















- , ; ; ‘ 
2 On Silver Lake 
‘ Summer Camp Mid-June to September 


kb 





On Interlaken farm—s500 acres Two hundred acres of 
meadow and woodland. Active outdoor life. Boys have fun 
of building their huts, boats, etc. Land sports. Hikes and 
camping amid the “sand dunes."’ Boating, fishing, swim 
ming. Ponies. Registered Dairy Herd. Men and women 
counsellors from Interlaken: School. No extra charge for 
tutoring. Address 


INTERLAKEN SCHOOL, Box 130, Rolling Prairie, ind. 





: Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 








vear MOOSWA 


“Protector of the Boy” 





From Fraser's book, 
MOOSWA OF THE 
BOUNDARIES 


4 cam p brimming with whole 
some fun. No military train 
ing Fine buildings, cabins, 
tents, clear-water lake, col 
lege leaders, Indian guides. 
4 course in angling This 
covers fly-casting and angling 
literature, both English and 
American An over-night's 
sail from Bostoa. save geme 
from Mo., Mich., IIL, Y 

D.C., N.J., Conn., RC 
Mass., and Canada. Booklet. 


BELMONT, MASS. 


GEORGE H. CAIN, A.B., 








Camp Ronceverte 


ON THE GREENBRIER 
FOR BOYS RONCEVERTE, W. VA. 


& the heart of the Alleghanies—elevation 1600 feet 

12 miles from White Sulphur ( vomplete new 
equipment. Thirty-acre camp and athletic fields. All 
field and water sports. Military training optional. 
l'rapshooting, Boxing and Fencing. Fine fishing. An 
nvigorating life in the open supplemented with in- 
truction in Grammar and High School branches 
ompetent supervision. Rates full term, 8 weeks, June 
28th to August 22nd, $155; Half term, $85 Booklet 

Until June Ist-—-Box 153, Staunton, a 
After June Ist Ronceverte, w. 

GIBBES LYKES, West Point L pj 
H. GRADY ACKER, The Citadel  ?'™ectors 

















CAMP KAGAWONG FOR BOYS 


Complete equipment Large fleet of sail and power 
and Canoes. 

Special instruction in shooting, swimming, am sailing. 

American and Can: adi an masters 

Sailing and canoe cruises 

Excellent bass, lounge, and trout fishing 

Guide 

Many boys from the States each year. 

i4th season. 

Booklet. 

E. A. CHAPMAN, St. Andrew's College, Toronto 


MINNE-WAWA 





Summer Camp for Boys and Young Men Lo« 
IT'wo Rivers, Algonquin Provincial Park, in the hez 
Highlands. Unsurpassed for fishing anoeing, at 
nature and wild animal photography Just the camy 
been looking for Wholesome moral atmosphere Highest 
ences. Reasonable terms. Write for booklet Z 

W. L. Wise, Ph.B., 3ORDENTOWN, N 


CAMP LAUREL PARK 
For Boys. Near Hendersonville, N. C. 

Splendid equipment Physician. Telephone. Electric 
Excellent coaching. Fine athletic field. Tennis, Trips, 
Boating. Rates reasonable. Booklet. 


I, B. Brown, P.M.A. CHARLESTON, S 


CAMP TOSEBO 


Wonderland of woods and water Unusual equipment 


able rates. Overnight boat ride (direct) from Chicago 
Nosie Hitt, 





Woonerock, 





Onekama, Michigan. Under the management of ToJjd Semina 
for Boys, Woodstock, Ill Fishing, Lewes boating, swimr 








A CAMP FOR BOYS 


to write us for information and suggestion 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from ar 
the large number of camps advertised in this issue, feel perfectly fr 
*, giving full partic 








BOOKS FOR 
OUTDOOR LOVERS 


PRACTICAL GOLF. By Walter J. Travis. 
Illustrated. Net $2.00 
ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED EYE. 
By Garrett P. Serviss. Charts in Color. Net $1.40 
THE FRIENDLY STARS. 
By Martha Evans Martin. Diagrams. Net $1.25 
THE WAYS OF THE PLANETS. 
By Martha Evans Martin. Ill'd. Net $1.25 
HARPER'S GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS. 
By Caroline A. Creevey. Illustrated in Color. 
Net $1.75 
WILD LIFE IN ORCHARD AND FIELD. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. Net $1.40 
NATURE'S CRAFTSMEN. 
By Henry C. McCook. Illustrated. Net $2.00 
ANT COMMUNITIES AND HOW THEY ARE 
GOVERNED. By Henry C. McCook. 
Illustrated. Net $2.00 


THE KEY TO THE LAND. 


By Frederick F. Rockwell. Ill’d. Net $1.00 
THE BEND IN THE ROAD. 
By Truman A. DeWeese. Ill’d. Net $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





OUTDOOR BOOKS 
FOR OUTDOOR DAYS 


PASTORAL DAYS. 

By William Hamilton Gibson. Ill’d. Net $2.50 
BY STARLIGHT AND SUNSHINE. 

By William Hamilton Gibson. IIl’d. Net $3.50 
EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS. 

By William Hamilton Gibson. 

Illustrated in Color. Net $3.50 

EYE SPY. 


By William Hamilton Gibson. IIl’d. Net $2.50 
HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS. 

By William Hamilton Gibson. III’d. Net $2.50 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 

By William Hamilton Gibson. III'd. Net $2.50 
MY STUDIO NEIGHBORS. 

By William Hamilton Gibson. IIl'd. Net $2.50 
SHARP EYES. By William Hamilton Gibson. 

Profusely illustrated. Net $2.50 

THE TENT-DWELLERS. 

By Albert Bigelow Paine. Ill’d. Net $1.50 
I GO A-FISHING. 

By William C. Prime. Net $1.00 
FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. 

By Henry P. Wells. Illustrated. Net $1.75 
THE AMERICAN SALMON-FISHERMAN 





By Henry P. Wells. Illustrated. Net $1.00 


Established 1817 NEW YORK 

















When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CAMP EQUIPMENT 


LEEDAWL COMPASS 


/ theonly | 
| Guaranteed 
Jewelled 






Taylor /nstrument Companies 
- ROCHESTER NY. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 





None genuine without this label 


SPORTS CLOTHES 


for Sport and Camp Service 
Well made of fine khaki and dyed with the 
pure sulphur dye demanded by the army. 
Spe A K i 
Preparedness suits for 
your entire organization 


Chevy Chase Skirt, $2.25 





kiG entsf 


Hand e I trated Book 
A ess ( p Dept. H 


FRENEAU- SWEENY, 392 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 























| KENNEBEC CANOES 


give more real pleasure at less cost than most any- | 


thing else in the world. Send for our Free 1917 
Canoe Book. Address, Kennebec Boat & Canoe 






Ever Try Canoeing? 
If you haven’t, you’ve missed the finest of all 


water sports. It puts the joy of living in your 
bones to shoot swiftly over the water in an 


Old Sown Canoe 


Easy to handle, swift, light and safe—a real 
thoroughbred. Don’t have to worry about 
warping, leaking, cracking anything. An 
“Old Town Canoe” is a real Indian canoe 

the queen of the waters. Write for catalog 
showing the canoe you’!! want at the price 
you’re willing to pay. 4,000in stock. Quick, 
speedy delivery from dez ler orf: actory. $34 up. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
615 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 

















| Co., 20R.R. Square, Waterville, Maine. } 


} 


ARMY apc BARGAINS | 









Rifles a 85 up Uniforms . 25 up 
Tents - - 85 “ evolvers - 5 
Rptg. Carbines 3.00 “ | Shoes - 75 | 
Team Harness 26.85 “ | Ponchos - 75 | 
Haversacks - - .15 “* | Saddles - - 3.00 ** 
200 M ne t rtridges, ¢ ito | 
1 ers f ‘ Free 


ty 


PRANCIS BANNERMAN Camp * pt.. 501 BROADWAY, NEW vorr| 

















UNCLASSIFIED 


A High School Course | 
In Two Years 622322822 


complete, and simplified 

high school course that you can finish in two years. Meets all 

college entrance requirements. Prepared by leading members 
of the facuities of universities and academies, 

Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our booklet 

and full particulars. No obligations whatever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, +a anes , Chicago, U.S. A. 


—DANCING fom L. H. CHALIF 


Graduate, Russian Imperial Saties 1 age of 
Perso nally teaching Interpretive rome Clas += cial 
id Ballroom Classes; teachers’, 4 













L ee 163- 5 WEST 57th STREET, “NEW YorK ‘CITY 


HAT SCHOOL? [e .2sinc, im 


suitable school, address School Information De P urt- 
ment Harper & Bri yTHERS, New York 








W he n writing to schools please 


Short- -Story \ 


j ‘iti 
Ww riting 
COURSE of f the 
ture, and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr 
J. Berg Esenweir | vears | r 
Lippincott's 


One student writes “Before com- 
pleting the lessons, received over $1,000 
for manuscripts sold to Woman's 
Home Companion, McCall's, Pictorial 
Review and other leading magazines.” 





Harvard, Br ( 


Dr. Esenwein 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 65, Springfield, Mass 


Dile ntion Harpe ] er Vaqazine 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 











PHILADELPHIA 


WEDDING GIFTS-Illustrated 


JE WELRY-WATCHES-CLOCKS-SILVER 
CHINA-GLASS-NOVELTIES 
illustrated and priced in 


THE HAND BOOK 


America's foremost Families have 

honored the Bailey, Banks and Biddle 
Company with their patronage for almost 
oO Ceritury 


This patronage enobles the selection of such articles for the 
Hand Book as will please those vho ore lookings for the distinctive 


This Hand Book will be mailed to 
any part of the World upon request 


BAILEY, BANKS 6 BIDDLE@ 


Philadelphia 


























When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Physicians Know 


the kind of food that builds strength and health 
into children. Hundreds of letters on file show 
that many physicians recommend Grape-Nuts and 
cream as a regular daily ration for growing children. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 
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Piping Rock Country Club 
Long Island, New York. 





































The Material Advantages 
of Goodyear Cords 


Many motorists tell us that once a man 
uses Goodyear Cord Tires on his car, he 
will no more go back to the fabric kind 
than he would to driving a horse. 


They say the additional comfort and 
riding-ease delivered by these flexible 
tires forever spoil one for the earlier 
stiff type. 


Perhaps they exaggerate somewhat, out of 
an excess of enthusiasm; or again, perhaps 
not. Certainly Goodyear Cords are much 
spryer and livelier than ordinary tires. 


But even if they were not, and were merely 
equal in comfort to others, there would still 
be reason for preferring them. 


For the extra mileages they deliver, the extra 
speed they give your car, the extra distances 
they exact from fuel, the freedom from 
trouble they insure—these are material advan- 
tages of dollars-and-cents value. 


Altogether, they make the higher price of 
Goodyear Cords the part of economy, and 
the tires themselves the quality product of 
the tire industry. 

Goody ear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘Tire 


Saver’’ Accessories are easy to get from Good- 
year Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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r Every woman knows that getting ready for cleaning the The ARCO WAND Cleaner is always ready for 
old way is about as tiring asthe sweeping work itself. instant easy cleaning without disturbing things. 


Ready for instant cleaning 


Think of getting ready for cleaning as easily as turning on alight! To- 
y | day in the ARCO WAND home you simply slip the end of the 
ARCO WAND hose into the lid opening, attach handle and tool, turn the 

electric button and the cleaning is on! 


. | The operator simply points or strokes this 
| fairy-like ARCO WAND at, or over the 

a, things to be cleaned—fioors, rugs, carpets, 

f i eR SERRE OTTERS Soi 














\ 
oe Beir - 


curtains, shelves, books, mattresses, clothes, furs, 
upholstering, — and all dust, dirt, grit, fuzz, 
3 VAC UUM CLEAN ER lint, etc., are instantly removed and suc- 
; tioned away into the sealed dust bucket 
3 of the ARCO WAND machine. 
Vacuum cleaning is as important as radiator heating, consequently we have made the 


ARCO WAND so that it will produce years of thorough cleaning use. Easily and quickly 
put in old building or new one. 


| Sold, through dealers, on easy payments 


| Six years of successful use in all kinds of buildings—Residences, Apartments, Schools, 
0 | ; Hotels, Churches, Ciabs, Office Buildings, Factories, etc., have put the ARCO WAND 
7 far in the lead for durability and reliable service. Costs about a penny a day to run. 

: Made for electric motor or gasoline engine power. 


Get a copy of our free book ‘“‘ Arco Wand ”’—it gives you 
valuable information on vacuum cleaning. 


Machine is set in basement 





3 or side-room. A = 
Write to 816-822 pipe runs to each floor. 
, pevariment A MERICANRADIATOR (OMPANY -sizsicss ave. BOTW assim 
—- C-7 . \ \ Chicago are sold by all Heating 
and Plumb de, at 

% : Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators $175 atten” — 





3 posssssssss2s200 COUPON FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION anus 


Please send me, without any obligation whatever, the details of ARCO WAND 
easy payment plan. 


Name 








| Street City State 
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Keep a Kodak Story of the Baby 


And, along with it, written on the film at the time, keep the dates and titles. How 
old was Baby when this was taken? Where were we the year that that was taken ? 
Such records mean a great deal when baby has begun outgrowing baby ways and time 
has begun playing tricks with memory. 

And to make an authentic, permanent record, on the negative, is a simple and almost 
instantaneous process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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~ New En 


sland 


The Vacation Land 


of New Hampshire 


Mile-high mountains, hundred-mile 
views, golf near the clouds, every sum- 
mersport, glorious air, delightfu! social 
life. Superb hotels,comfortable board- 


ing houses. 10 hours from New York. 
Send for Booklet C. 


MAINE COAST 


Every kind of sea-shore vacation — 
big summer resorts, delightful smaller 
places, fishing villages, camps, woods, 
islands, beaches. 

Summer land of health and pleasure— 
yachting, bathing, fishing and every 
outdoor sport. Unsurpassed hotels. 
Boarding houses at most moderate 


rates. 
Send for Booklet E. 


VACATION BOOKS 


Complete information about the best 
hotels, boarding houses, camps in 
White Mountains, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont Lakes and 
Woods, Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Narra- 
gansett Bay, Casco Bay, Penobscot 
Bay, Mt. Desert, Bar Harbor. 
Send for Booklet B—State region you prefer 
For Booklets and information address 


VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 124, New York, N.Y. 
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Floors that look new 


Some people seem to think there is no use trying to 
have smooth, clean, beautiful floors. Yet who ever saw 
a thoroughly satisfying house without them? Floors that 
keep looking like new are as easy to have as floors that get 
shabby. Have your floors finished with good varnish and 
they will smile. But be sure it is good varnish, because 
poor varnish is a lot of bother and doesn’t last. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“ the varnish that lasts longest”’ 


makes you realize how much beauty there is in the grain and 
color of natural wood. It will not scratch white and can be kept 
free from dust with a damp mop or cloth. But the great thing 
about it is the way it wears—long enough to put off for months 
the expense and annoyance of refinishing, and it looks well to the 
very end. 

Your painter or dealer can furnish Murphy Transparent Floor 
Varnishandany of these Murphy finishesfor beautifying the home— 


Murphy Transparent Interior Varnish Murphy Univernish 
Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish Murphy W bite Enamel 


Send for our interesting and handsomely illustrated book, 
“The House That Found Itself.” 


M urphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Newark New Jersey Chicago Illinois 


Dougall Varnish Co,, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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LOHENGRIN 
Metropolitan Opera House 
NEW YORK CITY 


ELSA—Mme. RAPPOLD I 
LOHENGRIN—Mr. URLUS 





SSL 






of Marie Rappold and 
Jacques Urlussinging in 
direct comparison with 
A the New Edison’s Re- 
i Creation of their voices 
in a duet from Lohengrin. 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul ”’ 


brings every opera to your home in literal re- 
ality. It Re-Creates the voices of the world’s 
great artists with such utter perfection that 
the Re-Creation cannot be distinguished 
from the original when both are heard in 
direct comparison, as shown in this illustra- 
tion. The St. Louis Republic truly says: 


“The problem of music in the home is solved 


when the singing of the greatest artists is made 
possible by an instrument that does not betray 
itself in the very presence of the artists.”” 


If you love music, write us for the bro- 
chure “Music’s Re-Creation,” and the book- 
let “What the Critics Say.” 
licensed dealer in your vicinity; watch for 


There is a 


his announcement. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 1285, Orange, N. J. 


SO ON OO Oe OO OO wee 
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He reigns with an iron hand 
—the supreme authority from 
which there is no appeal. 

The people of our plantations, 
our factories, are slaves to his 
name. 

Who is this autocrat? 

He is an idea—his name is 
QUALITY. 
* * + * 

And because we are slaves 
to this autocratic authority of 
quality—super-quality—we 
have made United States Tires 
the embodiment of that idea. 

Quality rules us—absolutely. 

And the embodiment of super- 
quality in cord tires is the United 
States ‘Royal Cord’ Tire. 


“rar” United States Tires 


Chain’ 
‘Royal Cord’ 
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The Autocrat of Tires 


Gao Are Good Tires 


on ba ’ 
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Discriminating motorists are 
demanding the ‘Royal Cord’ 
Tires on the cars they buy. 


They know—either from their 
own experience or from their 
friends —that ‘Royal Cord’ 
quality pays them better by 
giving them better service. 

* <a * ” 

You needn’t hesitate about 
any one of the five United 
States Tires which are adapted 
to your needs of price or use. 


Each one of the five is offered 
you only on the basis of super- 
quality. 

Super-Quality pays—from 
first to last. 


A Tire for 
Every Need 
of Price 


and U Se 
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New information for home builders 


You can have a home as beautiful and charming as this and 
yet it will be economical to build and cost you almost nothing 
for painting and repairs. It will be cool in summer, easy to 
heat in winter, and will resist fire 

This is a great deal; but you can get it all by building your 
home in the New Kind of Color Stucco. The finish coat of 
this new stucco is made of Atlas-White Cement and variously 
colored marble or granite screenings, colored sand or gravel, etc. 
Its warm tones are variegated—not monotones—and give 
charm and individuality to the whole surface 

These charming effects are described and illustrated in colors 
in our Book for Home Builders. Ask for a copy—use the 
coupon. Also ask your architect about Color Stucco. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Members of the Portland Cement Association 


New York Chicago Phila. Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines D 


iyton Savannah 





*ORTLAND Cement Co., 30 Broad Street, New York, or Corn Exchange Bar Building, Chicago s 


book on Color Stucc I am interested in Houses costing about $ Garages 
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Any temperature 
—at the turn of a lever 


Suppose you wish a bath or 
shower at, say, 90°: —You get 
it by swinging the lever-point- 
er to 90° on the valve - scale. 


[’ will pay you to look into 

this businesslike little instru- 
ment—the Leonard Thermostatic 
Valve—which automatically con- 
trols temperatures. 


Protects against scalding or 
chilling. Gives bathing a new 
peace - of - mind comfort. Easily 
installed and reliable in operation. 


Think! The temperature you 
wish at the mere turn of a lever. 
Write for special booklet. 


Mott's new 138 - page ‘‘Bathroom 
Book’’ shows 22 model bathrooms, 
with full descriptions and prices of 
latest plumbing fixtures. Mailed for 
4c postage. 

Any plumber can give you an esti- 
mate on Mott's plumbing fixtures in- 
stalled complete. 


THe J.L. MOTT lron Works 
Fifth Ave. and 17th St. New York 
1828—Eighty-nine years of Supremacy—1917 

t Bostor Dal Detroit tNew Orleans 
rite } tT Moines . 

+O} PT, tTole 

At Portland, Ore 

tPhiladelphia tW D.« 

lend Minne s 


tShowrooms equipped with model 
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. orConstipation 
— , 
. ATA 
2 
° 9 
| | How Do You Expect to “Work Like a Horse 
—yet treat yourself as an intelligent farmer would scorn to treat his plow-horse? Your 
body demands careful attention, like any other finely adjusted piece of machinery. It 
responds just as readily to good treatment and suffers just as acutely from neglect. 
= Neglect of the bowel function and the habitual use of laxative pills and waters frequently 


result in chronic constipation. Drug “remedies” for constipation whip the bowels into 
action until eventually the system comes to demand the spur of a cathartic before it will 
work at all. For this reason physicians everywhere are recommending Nujol—the 
internal lubricant. Nujol, unlike physics or drugs, acts mechanically by keeping the 
intestinal contents soft and so facilitating normal movements. 


f 


” tee 


Bre es 


Nujol being a lubricant, does not gripe or upset the system. It is tasteless, and easy to take. 


The Standard Oj] Company (New Jersev) has used its world-wide resources in producing Nujol and its reputation 
is behind the product. 





Nujol is the only remedy for constipation we manufacture. The genuine sold only in pint bottles bearing 
| Nujol trade-mark, All bottles filled at our Nujol plant, absolutely modern and sanitary. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
. 


Bayonne Dept. 4 New Jersey 
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& Please send me booklet on the treatment of constipation ‘ 
a ite your name and address plainly below 
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Twenty-nine miles of concrete 
on the National Pike in Lick- 
ing and Muskingum Counties, 
Ohio 


Built by the United States Gor 
ernment and the State Highway) 
Department. Clinton Cowen 
State Highu ay Commissioner 


How Concrete Roads Increase 
the Value of Your Automobile 


I 


TS WORTH is not what you put into it, but what you get out of it —how far, 
how quickly, how comfortably, how cheaply and how safely it carries you— in 


other words, upon the mileage of good roads available and upon the continuity of 


that mileage. 


Permanent roads should be built in connected systems—not in scattered stretches, with 
ruts and mud-holes in between. And they should be built of concrete. 


Concrete roads not only add to the safety and com- 
fort of driving, they very much reduce operating 
costs. Less gasoline is required on the hard, even sur- 
face; tiresare notstrained and bruised as when lung- 
ing and plunging over ruts, stones and holes. The 
chassis suffers none of the racking of rough going. 
It lasts longer and keeps in much better repair. 


The motorist is quite as much interested in con- 
crete roads from the standpoint of low maintenance 


cost as from the standpoint of comfortable driving. 
It is chiefly the extensive motor traffic which is tear- 
ing our highways to pieces, involving repair bills 
so heavy that sooner or later the burden is likely to 
be collected back in higher license fees. 


For the sake of his pocket book, as well as for safe, 
comfortable driving, the motorist should actively 
promote good roads bond issues to build at once 
needed systems of permarent highways. 


Concerted action is certain to be felt by your road authorities. We have 
convincing facts and figures about the durability of concrete. It is most 
suitable for road work as it is for the building of great engineering 
structures, dams, bridges, aqueducts, etc. Write for Bulletin No. 136. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants Bank Building 
KANSAS CITY 
Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE 


ATLANTA 

Hurt Building 
DALLAS 

Southwestern Life Building 
DENVER 

Ideal Cement Building 


CONCRETE 
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First National Bank Building 


111 West Washington Street 


NEW YORK 

101 Park Avenue 
PARKERSBURG 

Union Trust Building 
PITTSBURGH 

Farmers Bank Building 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Kearns Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Rialto Building 
SEATTLE 
Northern Bank & Trust Bidg 


FOR PERMANENCE 
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SCIENTIFIC LIGHT WEIGHT 
HOLDS THE ROAD 


PROMINENT Aeronautical Engineer, recently employed by the United 
(States Government, writes to the Franklin ht ompany: 

“Isn’t it remarkable how the idea sticks in some people’s heads that a 

heavy car holds the road better? They fale | seem to know that unsprung 


weight is the principal factor to be 


considered. By reducing this unsprung 


weight to the minimum in the new Franklin, you have a car that hangs to the 
road better than anything I have ever ridden in. 

“P.S.—Problem: Since I got 15,000 miles out of my tires on my old Franklin, 
weighing 2600 pounds, how many miles will I get with my new Franklin, weigh- 


ing 2280 pounds?” 

HERE is much in this question of 
scientific light weight that the aver- 
age motorist does not seem to grasp. 

For example, the light, flexible 
car may be stronger than a rigid, heavy car. 
It is free from so much dead weight 
Picture two cars side by side: one weighs 
approximately 2200 pounds, the other 3000 
pounds. Each is designed to perform the 
same task—carry an average load of five 
people, about 750 pounds of live weight. 


Now remember that dead weight is the 
killing thing on automobile mechanism. 


Your light, flexible car starts on its work 
free from nearly a thousand pounds of 
dead weight. Wherever it goes and for all 
its life, it moves free from that sagging, 
grinding load. 

Your heavy car, from the minute it 
starts and as long as it runs, carries a 
thousand extra pounds of dead weight— 
an excess nearly twice its average live load 

Think what that does to the tires! Think 
what it costs in gasoline! Think what it 
means in repairs and depreciation! 

And what does it give you in return? 

More road ability? No! 

Greater average speed from place to 
place? No! 

More comfort and reliability? No! 


Touring Car. 2280 lbs. $1950.00 
Runabout .2160 lbs. 1900.00 
Four-passenger Roadster 2280 lbs. 1950.00 
Cabriolet. . . 2485 lbs. 2750.00 


Ail Prices F 


Any rough road tells the story! 


Every obstruction raises the heavy, rigid 
car bodily off the road—a constant ham- 
mering action that affects alike the car and 
its passengers. 


While the Franklin, with its light un- 
sprung weight and full-elliptic springs, 
holds its wheels to the road. The body of 
the car, with its passengers, rolls along with 
easy, unbroken motion. 


Keeping the road is a matter of balance 
and light unsprung weight. 

No matter what your horse-power, a 
Franklin will pass you, over any thirty 
miles of winding country road. Ir will 
leave you when you slow down at the first 
sharp curve or rough place. And the next 
time you see it, it will be hugging the in- 
side of the curve ahead at thirty miles an 
hour. 

Try to follow it with your heavy car, and 
your rear wheels will skid clear across the 
road if you are not careful. Whereas the 
Franklin, with its scientific light weight, 
its resiliency and easy-rolling caster action, 
holds to its course. 

Watch any Franklin owner handle his 
car. He will tell you it is the easiest, 
simplest car he ever drove—with a com- 
fort, safety and economy that you get only 
from this Scientific-Light-Weight Car. 


Sedan. . 2610 lbs. $2850.00 

Brougham 2575 lbs. 2800.00 

Town Car. “ 261ro Ibs 3100.00 

Limousine. ..... 2620 Ibs. 3100.00 
O. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, 


N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Hartford pe 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


because 
I’m _ the 
fellow who Every Road a 
pays the bills. Boulevard 
ince | equip- 
ped I get more 
mileage out of 
my tires; the 
car hasn’t been 
in the repair 
shop once; a 
gallon of gasoline carries it farther, and— 
what counts most with me,—my family is 


getting a world of comfort out of it and 


we've ridden everywhere within a radius 
of a thousand or more miles over all kinds 
of roads.” 


The difference between comfort and discomfort, 
is a set of Hartford Shock Absorbers. More than 
400,000 users will subscribe to this fact. As much a 
necessity as rough roads are actualities. 


Used as factory equipment on many cars famed 
for their superior riding qualities. 


“Between You and Jolt, Jar and Vibration” 
is a booklet of intense interest to every car owner. 
Sent on request. 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 
217 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Branches: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
Distributors in Principal Cities. 
Dealers Everywhere. 


For Safety's Sake for Ease and Etficiency 


= ffariford ™ 


AUTO JACK 
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* Jeautiful Car in America’ 


i “ Talk for ten minutes with any man who 

= “ owns a Paige car You, then, will 
“a realize that the most pricéless assets of this 

Pl company do not appear on our financial state- 


ment as “Bills Receivable” or “Plants and 
Machinery.”’ 


The loyalty of our owners; the implicit confidence of 
ou’ owners; the warm friendship of our owners 
—these are the things that have made the Paige 


Company what it 15 today 


These are the assets that money cannot buy. 
These are the assets that fire and flood cannot 
destroy. These are the assets that have built 

an impregnable bulwark of Reputation and 

Prestige around the name Paige. 


: Call them intangible, if you will, yer these are 
ia the things that have made possible “The Most 


Beautiful Car in Ame rica.” 























Cc 
Stratford Six-51°’ seven-passenger, $1495 f.o.b. Detroit 
* Fairfield “Six-46"' seven-pass $1375 f.0.b. Detroit 
\ — Linwood * Six-390 $1175 f.o.b. Detroit 
x . Brookiands “‘Six-51°’ four-passenger, $1605 f.o.b. Detroit 
4 . Dartmoor “*5ix-39°'2 or 3 passenger $1175 £.0.b. Detroit 
Complete line of enclosed cars 
~-/f 
- f Sa ae ee RR a Mich. 
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It is the discriminating person in every 
community who appreciates the niceties of 
Moon workmanship. 


Moon Car bodies are exceptionally fine ex- 
amples of the coach-maker’s skill—while 
the chassis represents the highest achieve- 
ments in the field of automobile engineering. 


Graceful in outline—the Moon touring car is 
of stout and dependable build. 





A few Moon features 


Red Seal Continental motor—Delco starting, lighting and igniting 
system—motor-driven tire pump—Rayfield carburetors—slanting wind- 
shield—complete chassis and body equipment 


The Moon Sixes 


Six-43—5-Passenger Touring Car— — -— — — — — — — — — $1395 
Six-45—7-Passenger Touring Car—4-Passenger Club Roadster—$1485 
Six-66—7-Passenger Touring Car—4-Passenger Club Roadster—$1750 


Prices subject to advance without notice. 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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Electric Vehicle runs the story of 
** Exide’’ Batteries. 


Starting with the very introduction of Electric 
Vehicles came the:famous “‘ Exide’’ Battery. As 
the vehicle itself developed to meet varying con- 
ditions of service, so has the ** Exide ’’ Battery. 


‘The *‘JExide’’ Battery, now so widely used, was designed 
to meet all ordinary demands. Next came the ‘‘bycap=-Exide”’, 
where increased mileage is desirable, then the ‘‘ Thin-Extde”’ 
where still more mileage is required. 

The latest development is the “‘Fronclad= Exide" made 
famous by its long life, its ruggedness, its simplicity and its 
economy in care and operation. 

Regarding the superiority of ‘‘JExXid¢’’ Batteries there is no 
question. The reputation they enjoy today has been earned by 
demonstrated dependability during long years of both commer- 
cial and pleasure car service all over the country. 


Prteciric.v with the story of the 


There is an ** Exide’’ Battery perfectly suited to your car 
Our experience is at your service in helping you to determine 
which it is. Ask any sales office 


THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester Minneapolis Kansas City Toronto 


The ‘ Exide’’ Starting and Lighting Battery for Automobiles 
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Silvertown Bava Latbes imakirig hiss given bith 
to more than 400 brands of automobile tires, the racing 
Cord X-cels season of 1916 demonstrated that there is but one tire 
b ineteail a wich the resilience to produce the 100-mile-an-hour 
power. _ pace and the durability to stand the stress of that pace 
2. Smoother riding. SILVERTOWN---the original and only CABLE CORD tire. 
3. Fuel saving. Driving solely. on Silvertowns, Dario Resta won the 
4. Speedier. Nate Racing Championship of the A.A.A., the only - 
5. Const farther. championship awarded to an automobile racing driver. 
6. Start quicker And SILVERTOWN equipped cars scored SaneSuTH 38 
7. Easter to guide 15,582 points toward the trophy, to. 7,176 
& Ghegeinelinen. by all Silvertown’s competitors ’ 
9.More resistive Jj Know Silvertown by its Red Double-Diamond - ¥ 
sgenet punches. 9 _. trademark---the.tire-you can not afford to be ~ 
10. napietnnilty and without. s ae 
permanently. 





y _p) THEB.F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, 0. 


= c >» ad Alo maker of the famous fabric tires — Goodrich Black Safety Treads 


@ @ 'SILVERTOWNS MAKE ALL CARS HIGH-GRADE ”"@@ 
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N the following article on 

Present-day Business Man- 
agement and Financial Condi- 
tions Mr. John Grant Dater 
presents an interesting chapter 
on the character and advan- 
tages of Trust Company man- 
agement in connection with 
Wills and Personal Trusts of 
all kinds. 


Tv, meet the demand for his 


preceding article on this sub- 
ject reprints -have been made 
which will be mailed upon re- 


quest. 
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The Creditor of a Nation 


The purchaser of a Government Bond becomes the creditor 
of a nation. He is protected by 






The Power of Taxation 


which is the highest form of safety. 


The obligations of the world’s strongest political organi- 
zations are available at prices yielding from six to seven 
per cent., owing to the influence of unusual conditions 
Investors should weigh the investment possibilities of such 
bonds. Precedent argues strongly in their favor. 


Following the Napoleonic Wars, British Government Bonds 
advanced in average price from 70 in 1815 to 91 in 1835. 


Upon request for List T-58 we shall be pleased 
to send particulars of the strongest and 
most attractive Foreign Government issues. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 





Pumapecenia, Pa Poston, Mass. Prirrsauncn, Pa. Cuicaco, IL. San Francisco, Cat 


1421 Chestnut St 10 State St. Farmers Bank Bidg. 137 So. La Salle St. 24 California St 
Battimore, Mp Aveany, N.Y Creveranp, O. Sr. Louts, Mo. Los AnceLes, Cat 
Munsey Bldg. Douw Bldg. Guardian Bldg. Bank of Commerce Bldg Hibernian Bldg 


Wiuxes-Banne, Pa Burrazo, N. Y. Derrorr, Mic. Kansas City, Mo. 
Miners Bank Bidg Marine Bank Bidg. Dime Bank Bldg. Republic Bidg. 
Wasniveton, D. C.—741 15th St... NW. Denver, Con.—First National Bank Bldg. 


Seatrie, Wasn 
Hoge Bidg. 


Lonpon, Exc.—3 Lombard St. 






















































No. 1 “..for the benefit of another. .”’ 


The care of trust funds, “for the benefit of another” 
is the specialized business of a Trust Company. As 
the result of fifty years of accumulated experience the 
Brooklyn Trust Company has a carefully organized 
department of experts thoroughly trained in the most 
efficient handling of trust funds. The confiding of such 
funds to this company relieves the maker of all perplex- 
ing-because-unaccustomed details and assures the most 
intelligent management at the minimum of expense. 
The officers invite your inquiries 


| Brooklyn Trust Company 


A definition of 
“TRUST” 


as interpreted by the 


Brooklyn Trust 
Company 








177 Montague Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Institutions of Trust 
Their Province in Individual 
and Business Affairs 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


Coa SS aeN i 


i preliminary article 
pears 


D dealing with the mod- 
fi Bern trust company, 
. sj) which appeared in this 
department last month, 
y\)) we referred to the 
LaSTSS “3 growth of such institu- 
tions in wealth and importance, directed 
attention to the many and manifold 
services they perform for the community 
and dwelt at some length upon their 
remarkable expansion in banking power. 
We have now come to a point where we 
may consider in detail various other 
features of the trust institutions with 
particular reference, on this occasion, to 
the individual trust. The authority to 
receive moneys or other property “in 
trust” was the first fiduciary function 
granted the corporation, which became 
thereby the original or pioneer trust 
company of this country nearly a cen- 
tury ago. 


HE execution of individual trusts, 

which in course of time has been 

expanded to embrace also the execution 

of corporation trusts, is the distinguish- 

ing characteristic of the trust company 

and it is the rock upon 

which these institutions are 

. The founded. With the excep- 
ndividual . wi 2 

Trust tion of life insurance, all 

other forms of business in 

which trust companies en- 

gage or have engaged, such as banking, 

title insurance and the like are a later 


development. To a casual observer the 
individual trust may seem but a small 
part of the business of one of the giant 
trust companies of to-day, but in reality 
it would require a large volume to go 
into the minutia of the services a com- 
pany renders its clients under the full 
scope and operation of the individual 
trust. 


HIS arises from the fact that in the 

administration of its trust the insti- 
tution acts as the representative both 
of the living and of the dead in virtually 
every legal relation in which an indi- 
vidual may act. It enters into every 
walk of life, every profession, every em- 
ployment, and every age and condition. 
It may start with the babe in the cradle 
and continue through life to the grave, 
and even beyond the grave in some 
material things. It has been said of the 
trust company, for instance, that: “It 
buys, it sells—it lends, it borrows—it 
provides, it protects—it permits, it with- 
holds—it collects, it distributes—it in- 
vests, it realizes—it liquidates, it main- 
tains—it performs and fulfils everything 
in respect to business and the details 
thereof that an individual can do. It 
does this because it is what it was 
created and organized to do and what 
its experience and equipment fit it to 
do. And it fulfils the various require- 
ments in all the varied lines of business 
to the highest degree.” 
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Chartered 1822 


The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William Street 
Branch Office: 475 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Company is a legal depositary 
for moneys paid into Court, and is author- 
ized to act as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all 
other Fiduciary capacities. 


Acts as Trustee under mortgages made 
by Railroad and other Corporations, and 


as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
Stocks and Bonds. 


Receives deposits upon certificates of 
Deposit, or subject to check, and allows 


interest on daily balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money 
on bond and mortgage. 


Foreign Exchange 
Cable Transfers 


LONDON PARIS 


EDWIN S. MARSTON 
President 
SAMU E L SLOAN AUGUSTUS V. HEELY 
Vice President Vice Pres. & Secretar 
WILLIAM B. ¢ AR DOZO CORNELIUS R. AGNEW 
ice Presider Vice President 
|. HERBERT CASE 
Vice President 
ROBERT E BOY D WILLIAM A. DUNCAN 
Asst. Secret Asst. Secretary 
EDWIN GIBBS HARRY D.SAMMIS 
Asst. Secretary Asst. Secretary 


J.C. TALLEY D. J. PALMER 
Asst. Secretary Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


a 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . 12,500,000 


HORACE F. HOWLAND 


Asst. Secretary 


$ 5,000,000 

















NDIVIDUAL trusts—that is, the ser- 

vices rendered by a trust company to 
persons in contradistinction to the ser- 
vices rendered to corporations—spring 
from the powers privileges with 
which the institutions are endowed, 
while acting in some one or other of the 
following capacities: 

Executor under will. 

Administrator. 

Trustee under will or agreement. 

Committee for the care of incompe- 
tents. 

Depository for escrows. 

Custodian of will. 

Custodian of securities. 

Custodian or other property, real ot 
personal. 


N the administration of the various 
duties and services incident to an 
individual trust, the institution comes 
naturally into very close and intimate 
relations with the maker or creator of 
the trust and with the bene- 
; ficiaries thereunder. It ad- 
Intimate vises the man about to 
Personal 
Surviee make a will or an agreement 
and if desired to do so it 
draws up the documents 
without charge. It becomes the guar- 
dian of children and may have to decide 
countless details that under other condi- 
tions would be determined by a parent; 
the duties may require it to close out a 
grocery business, conduct a chicken- 
farm, administer a cranberry-bog or un- 
dertake the care of a cemetery plot. 
The institutions frequently become trus- 
tees under marriage settlements; trus- 
tees for married women in respect to 
their separate property or trustees under 
divorces or separation agreements. 


RUSTS of all characters, cither indi- 

vidual or corporation, are always 
administered by the Trust Department 
of the trust company. This branch of 
the business is in charge of the trust 
officer, and its affairs are separate and 
distinct from the general business of the 
company. And it may be said that in 
the entire economy of the modern trust 
company no department and no official 
is more important. If not a lawyer 
himself, the trust officer must be thor- 
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O R O d Fifty-two Years Successful 
ur ecor Administration of Trusts 
While our existence is perpetual, we cannot 
continue without the good will and conti- 
dence of the community. Our record proves 


this. The cost of our service is moderate 
and fixed by law. 


The Union Trust Company of New York 


is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Receiver or Trustee, and ts a legal De 
pository for funds of every description. It attends 
especially to the management of Real Estate and to 
the collection and remittance of rents. 


Union Trust Company °e/ New York 
80 Broadway, New ‘ork 


425 Fifth Ave. Capital and Surplus 786 Fifth Ave 
$8,900,000 
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Chartered Afri] 12, 1853 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$16,505,.036,64 


he United States Trust Company of New York acts as Executor, 

Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Custodian of 
the Securities and Assistant Treasurer of Charitable Corporations. 
It holds, manages and invests, either as Agent or Trustee, money, 
securities and other property, real and personal, of Individuals, 
Estates and Corporations. 


It receives deposits and allows interest. on them at current rates. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER WILLIAMSON PELL CHARLES A. EDWARDS 


Secretary issistant Secretar nd Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JouN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. DE FOREST 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD W. SHELDON WM. STEWART TOD CHARLES F. HOFFMAN 
JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANI 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45 and 47 Wall Street 
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oughly versed in the law; and not only 
that, but in addition he must be familiar 
with every branch and subdivision of 
the law. And he must know very 
nearly everything that there is to be 
known about business. Not any par- 
ticular line of business but all branches. 
He has able assistants, to be sure, and 

legal department to assist him, but 
the responsibilities and the ultimate de- 
cisions rest with him and his own knowl- 
edge must be encyclopedic. 


NE reason for the remarkable suc- 

cess of the modern trust company 
centers, no doubt, in the complete sepa- 
ration of the Trust Department from 
the other departments of the business. 
This is due to the fact that most of the 
States of the Union, in recognition of the 
sanctity of a fiduciary obligation, pro- 
vide by statute that trust funds and 
investments shall be kept separate and 
apart from the company’s general busi- 
ness and general assets. The wisdom 
and the desirability of this provision have 
been demonstrated time and time again. 


} following out this idea all the larger 
companies conduct their Trust De- 
partments practically as distinctive or- 
ganizations, and some of the trust 
companies carry this to such an extent 
that they maintain different 
buildings for the banking 
a. and the Trust Departments. 
Department [n instances also the earn- 
ings and the expenses of 
the departments are shown 
separately. This is not as peculiar as it 
seems, for the Trust Department is 
making investments and receiving and 
disbursing funds for numerous persons 
in interest continually, and accounting 
for them to the courts. As such it is 
not desirable to have the accounts inter- 
mingled or complicated by extraneous 
matters. 


WHIL -E working in harmony there 
are numerous instances in which 
the only business dealings between the 
Trust Department and the. banking 
- artment consists of the former being 

epositor of the latter. Of course the 
ones *s capital and surplus estab- 
lishes a guarantee that the obligations 





which have been assumed in a fiduciary 
capacity will be properly executed. 
What in effect seems to be two distinct 
businesses conducted under the direction 
of one set of officers, operating under the 
authority of a single charter, is in 
reality but an act of prudence and cau- 
tion and a tribute to the theory that 
called the original trust company into 
being. 


HE individual trust may be either 

testamentary or voluntary in its 
origin; that is, it may be created by the 
selection of a trust company as an execu- 
tor under a will or it may come into 
being through the initiative of some one 
who desires to carry out a purpose with 
the whole or a part of his estate during 
his life. Volumes have been, and still 
other volumes could be, written regard- 
ing the importance of preparing a 
proper will and appointing a proper 
executor thereunder without exhausting 
this subject. It has been said by some 
one—just who does not occur to mind 
at this moment—“‘ That each man thinks 
every other man mortal but himself.” 
And as a result, of this fatuity, many a 
man has postponed making his will until 
it is too late. 


AB aside from this. a singular super- 
stition lingers to this day regarding 
the making of wills, as though the mere 
action could shorten one’s days by a 
single minute of time. It is possible, of 
course, that if a man failed 
Trust to make his will the law 
Companies bearing upon intestate es- 
tates would make a better 
and a fairer distribution of 
the property than he might 
himself, but there are many disadvan- 
tages of such an administration. Inex- 
perienced and incompetent persons, for 
instance, may secure the appointment 
of administrators, and other contingen- 
cies may arise. In a will the testator 
appoints an executor or executors to 
manage the estate, and there can be no 
doubt that the practice of appointing 
a trust company to act in this capacity 
is steadily increasing. Even when indi- 
viduals’ are selected a trust company is 
frequently joined with them. 


as 
Executors 
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“War Loans 
and the 


United States” 


The Story of War Financing and 
Its Bearing on National Growth 


of War have served to increase thrift, create 

efficiency and develop resources. The financial 
record of American Wars is one of patriotism and vision. 
War obligations have been readily met and economic 
progress made. 


| I ISTORY proves that the sacrifices and discipline 


For the first time in its history, the United States 
has now become a creditor nation, and by meeting the 
needs of other nations is able to strengthen its own 
financial and commercial position. 


= 


Every citizen is concerned in the situation presented 
and its relation to his own affairs. 


How American Wars since 1776 have been financed 
and these War debts discharged; the economic effect of 
War loans in this country and in Europe; lessons taught 
by experience and the opportunities offered for the future 
are described in a booklet entitled ‘“‘War Loans and the 
United States’, issued and sent upon request by the 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
‘ Capital and Surplus’ - 
Resources more than 
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HIS is dothe in order to secure ex- 

perience and efhcient management 
which the corporation possesses to a 
higher degree than most individuals. 
The practice of selecting as executors the 
widow, daughter, and young sons, or the 
lifelong trusted friend of the testator, 
still obtains to a degree, of course, but 
it Is open to objections. With the multi- 
plication of death dues and inheritance 
taxes, State and Federal, the proper 
administration of an estate is becoming 
a more complicated and difficult matter 
each year. Wherein the trust company 
is superior to the individual alone for 
such work centers in the fact that it 
makes a regular business of performing 
what to the others is an untried experi- 
ment or a burden. The corporation is 
impersonal; it does not die or go away; 
it is always on the job. Its familiarity 
with wills and estates, possessing points 
of similarity, make it easy to deal readily 
with perplexing problems as soon as they 
present themselves. 


N the matter of taxation we are coming 
rapidly in this country and before 
long we bid fair to far exceed that condi- 
tion described by Sydney Smith when 
he wrote: 


The schooi- boy whips his taxed top, the 
beardless youth manages his taxed horse, 
with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road; and the 
dying Englishman, pouring his medicine 
which has paid seven per cent. into a spoon 
that has paid fifteen per cent. flings himself 
back upon his chintz bed which has paid 
twenty-two per cent. and expires in the arms 
of an apothecary who has a license of a hun- 


dred pounds for the privilege of putting him | 


to death. 


[! was in commenting upon certain 
developments and tendencies within 
the United States that Sydney Smith 
penned the above, and if he lived in this 
day he could have pointed his shaft 

even more directly at us 


Taxation than at the conditions 
and which obtained in England, 
Voluntary asa result of the Napoleonic 
Trusts wars. For now we have 
duties and internal-revenue 
taxes, income taxes, corporation taxes, 
excess - profit taxes, real-estate taxes, 
personal taxes, and inheritance taxes, 
Federal and State. 





VOLUNTARY trust can be drawn 

to meet practically any condition 
or set of conditions that it may be de- 
sired to cover. In the nature of a will, 
in many respects, unlike a will the vol- 
untary trust takes eff-ct whenever the 
maker would elect. And the maker can 
reserve the right of supervision during 
his life if he so desires, and he reserves 
to himself the right of revocation or 
change. Some of the features or advan- 
tages of a voluntary trust are as follows: 


HE maker, by placing his estate or 
a portion thereof in the hands of a 
financial institution of character and 
responsibility, insures so far as it is 
humanly possible to do so the safety of 


, the principal and the payment of an 


income eiher to himself or to those 
whom he selects as beneficiaries. 


HE creator of the trust relieves him- 

self of the care of the property, the 
investment and reinvestment of the 
fund—except in so far as he may desire 
to retain a certain amount of super- 
vision. He relieves himself of the col- 
lection and distribution of the income, 
the signing of income-tax certificates, 
the preparation of incomc-tax returns, 


and the like. 


F the voluntary trust is drawn in such 

form as to vest absolute title in the 
trustee for the benefit of persons other 
than the maker, and if it 1s established 
at such a period before the death of the 
maker, as may be prescribed by law, the 
trust estate will not be subject to either 
State or Federal inheritance taxes on 
the death of the maker. 


ad the income is paid to persons other 
than the maker it will not, of course, 
be included in the maker’s income-tax 
returns and will therefore materially 
reduce his income tax, and particularly, 
if it is a large estate, the super-tax, which 
has been arranged upon a basis to penal- 


ize wealth. 


oo persons have an idea that it is 
possible to evade creditors and 
dodge income and inheritance taxes 
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1812 ’ 1917 
THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


TRUST anpSAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$2,000,000.00 $5,000,000 .00 


INDIVIDUAL TRUSTS 
$220,528,706.69 


HIS Company acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee (under powers conferred by will; by 
appointment of the Court and under agreement); 
Guardian of Estates of infants; Committee for property 
of incompetents; holds and invests principal of estates. 


Acts as depositary and agent of voting trustees; holds 
securities or cash under escrow agreements. 


Receives securities for safekeeping subject to the 
direction of owner; cuts and collects coupons, crediting 
customer’s account or remitting on order; advises in 


regard to called bonds, reorganizations, rights to sub- 
scribe, etc. 


Acts as Agent for the collection of rents, payment of 
taxes and care of property, for individuals, corpora- 


tions or institutions. 


Acts as Trustee under corporate mortgages. 


C. S. W. Packard, President 
517 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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J.P. MORGAN & 00. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Sts. 


MORGAN, GRENFELL 
& CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES 
& CO. 
PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Securities bought and sold on 


Commission 
Foreign Exchange 
Commercial Credits 


Cable Transfers 


Circular Letters for Travelers 
available in all parts of the world 

















through voluntary trusts, but that is not 
the case, unless a true trust is estab- 

lished. Death dues cannot 
transfers be evaded, for instance, un- 


in less the alienation of the 
Good property is complete, and 
Faith ‘ 


unless such alienation has 
taken place a_ sufficiently 
long time before the death of the maker 
of the trust to indicate that the transfer 
was made in good faith. And if a man 
make a trust which is revokable and he 
has creditors, the chances are that he 
will be compelled to revoke it. And 
again, if the individual retains the right 
to receive the income during life, that 
income can be reached by his creditors 
and the trust will be liable to the 
inheritance taxes at the time of his 
death, because a gift takes effect—that 
is, a beneficial enjoyment takes place 
after he dies. 


OSSIBLY the greatesc mark of con- 
fidence paid a trust company arises 
in its selection as guardian of the person 
and property of a child. A guardian 
may be appointed by will or deed or by 
some court of competent jurisdiction, 
and a trust company acting in that 
capacity may be the guardian of the 
person or the estate of the minor or 
both. In the case of young children the 
institution may be, and it is, called 
upon to determine all sorts of questions, 
as to schooling, maintenance, and even 
the place of residence. * 
European trip, of a college education, 
and the like are among the questions 
that are continually presenting them 
selves under such trusts. There was at 
one time much opposition on the part 
of some persons regarding the propriety 
of having a corporation, “‘which has 
neither a body to be kicked nor a soul 
to be damned,” as the guardian of an 
infant, but no particular objection is 
now raised to such service. 


S guardian of a minor’s estate the 

trust company makes an inventory 
of the property of the ward, makes in 
vestments according to law, keeps a 
curate records of all receipts and dis 
bursements—if necessary obtaining in 
tructions from the court as to the course 
to pursue. A guardianship. terminates 


Che question of 
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THE UNION [RUST COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
CAPITAL>SURPLUS-$36,000000 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
»AND TRUSTEE; RECEIVER; FISCAL AND TRANSFER 
AGENT, AND REGISTRAR OF STOCKS AND BONDS. 
RECEIVES DEPOSITS AND ALLOWS INTEREST 
ON DAILY BALANCES SUBJECT TO CHECK 


ToTAL Resources $115,000,000 


























FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Capital $4,000,000 Surplus $12,000,000 


Pays interest on Deposits 


Executes Trusts of every Description 


Securities and Valuables Taken for Safe Keeping 


Wills Safely kept without Charge 


WILLIAM P. GEST, President 
W. G. LITTLETON, Vice-President 
JOS. McMORRIS, Secretary 


J. C. NEFF, Vice-President 
GEO. H. KYD, Treasurer 

DIRECTORS 
Henry W. Biddle John S. Jenks, Jr Morris R. Bockius 
William P. Gest Charlemagne Tower G. Colesberry Purves 


Edward Walter Clark Edward T. Stotesbury Samuel T. Bodine 
Jonathan C. Neff Sidney F. Tyler 
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Empire 
Crist 
Compan 


MAIN OFFICE 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 120 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


580 FIFTH AVENUE COR. 47rn STREET 


NEW YORK 


41 THREADNEEDLE STREET 
LONDON, E. C. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
$3,000,000.00 


RESOURCES 
$48,000,000.00 


THis COMPANY !S THE FISCAL AGENT OF THE STATE 
OF New YORK FOR THE SALE OF STOCK TRANSFER 
TAx STAMPS 


EMPIRE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 














CONDITIONS 


upon the ward coming of age, when a fina! 
account for audit and approval is ren- 
dered and the estate is deliv- 
ered in accordance with 
— the court decree. When 
Committee 4 trust company acts as 
committee, it is merely serv- 
ing as guardian for an in- 
competent adult. If the person is in- 
capable of handling his own affairs by 
reason of sickness, want of understand- 
ing, habitual drunkenness, or physical o1 
mental incapacity, the court appoints 
an individual or a corporation as com 
mittee of the property. 


HERE are certain distinctions be- 

tween a guardian and a committee. 
The guardian has in his hands the prin- 
cipal, which is carefully conserved for 
the future use of the ward. Broadly 
speaking, the committee of an incompe- 
tent stands for the incompetent, and it 
is the committee’s duty to care for that 
incompetent in the condition in which 
he has been accustomed to live; to pay 
his bills and care for him irrespective of 
whether he is spending principal or in- 
come. In case of doubt the committee 
has to go to the court for instructions, 
as far as any extraordinary matters are 
concerned. The offices of curator and 
conservator are simply different terms 
applied in different States to the services 
of committee as already described. The 
life of such trusts varies according to th« 
circumstances of each case; with a per- 
son of unsound mind it terminates on 
the beneficiary’s regaining his reason. 


CCORDING to the trust officer of 

one of the most important of the 
New York City trust companies, the 
most diverse work of a Trust Depart- 
ment comes in under an escrow. This 
because you camot lay out 
any general scheme for an 
escrow. In speaking of this 
subject he said, “‘ An escrow 
is possibly best defined by 
an illustration. I desire to 
buy a house and another person desires 
to sell. It takes some time to have the 
title examined, and the seller does not 
want to go to the trouble and expense 
of having that work performed unless he 
knows that I am prepared to pay the 
money. So he says, ‘All right, you put 


Deposits 
in 
Escrow 
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WE 


Prudent Men 


provide for the transmission of their property and 
for the management and conservation of their 
estates after death, either by means of a will. or 
by means of a Trust Agreement to take effect 
while they are living. 


J. HeenenyeMnn eM 


Furthermore, most of them realize that the 
safest way to insure the accomplishment of their 
wishes is to appoint a Trust Company as Executor 
or Trustee. 

May we send you a copy of our booklet en- 
titled, ““Concerning Trusts and Wills’’? 

Write or call for Booklet L10 
Capital and Surplus - - - = $12,000,000 
Total Resources over - $150.000,000 


Old Colony Trust Company 


BOSTON 











TRUST-WORTHY 


The financial institutions whose 


announcements appear in_ these 





pages are those—and only those 


of the highest standing and integrity. 
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the purchase price of the house with 
trust company and direct that if I pre- 
sent proper title papers the money will 
be turned over.’ That is acting as an 
escrow. We are merely a depositary 
of certain things.” 


BY U the escrow is not always a simple 
matter, nor would it of necessity be 
so in the case indicated. If the trust 
company accepted the fund to be paid 
over on the delivery of “proper title 
papers,” it would bind itself to pass on 
the sufhciency of the title. So the trust 
officer would have to request the would- 
be purchaser to write a letter of instruc- 
tions, setting forth that the sum of 
$10,000 or so is to be paid to a person 
mentioned “‘upon the delivery of title 
papers, approved as being in order by 
my counsel.’ Securities, agreements, 
deeds, contracts, all sorts of things are 
deposited with a trust company pending 
the completion of some transactions, and 
in each instance the company has to 
assure itself definitely of the purpose and 
intent of the parties. An escrow, in 
fact, narrows down in nearly every in- 
stance to the letters of instructions. 


OLUMES could be written about the 
care of securities acquired in con- 
nection with individual trusts. . The-safe- 
keeping of these, and in fact of virtually 
everything bearing upon the trust, the 
will, or agreement or court 
; order, devolves upon the 
ee nt trust officer. The question 
manila of the care of and access to 
trust securities is one which 
confronts every trust com- 
pany. The magnitude of the undertak- 
ing may be inferred from the fact that 
one important New York institution has 
on hand at this time trust securities to 
the amount of $3,000,000,000. And 
there are several others with amounts 
ranging from $1,000,000,000 to $2,500,- 
000,000. The securities, of course, are 
deposited in fire and burglar proof 
vaults, and the mere stowage alone is a 
considerable task. But that is nothing 
in comparison to the exact records that 
must be maintained, for the stocks and 
bonds must -be accessible at all times. 
And they are made so, too, by an elabo- 
rate system of record and accounting. 








O task that confronts the trust oth- 
cer in the administration of an 
individual trust js more delicate or im- 
portant than that which bears upon the 
investment 'of the funds at his disposal. 
They must be laid out securely so that 
the principal shall be preserved intact, 
and also in order to obtain the largest 
possible income commensurate with 
safety. In respect to the investments, 
the will or agreement creating the trust 
is the determining factor, but it often 
follows that these instruments are silent 
concerning the class or character of se- 
curities to be purchased. In that event 
the trust officer confines his selections to 
“legal” investments; that is, to bonds 
approved for an employment of savings- 
bank and trust funds within the State 
in which the trust is established. 


- general, city, State, and United 
States bonds and first mortgages se- 
cured on improved real estate with 
ample margin are among the invest- 
ments sanctioned by law. As to real 
estate, stocks, and first or 
; refunding mortgage bonds 
a of railroad companies, and 
Investments the bonds of manufacturing 
and other corporations, the 
practice varies in the differ- 
ent States. Loans on personal property, 
second mortgages, and speculative se- 
curities are excluded. All investments 
the courts 
hold trustees liable for any ose arising 
from speculative risks—but any gains 
accrue to the trust estate. If an estate 
which is made up of miscellaneous se- 
curities comes into the keeping of 
trust company, and there are no in- 
structions regarding the nature of the 
investments, the company will dispose 
of the securities, even though they may 
yield good returns and lay out the pro- 
ceeds in legal issues. 


HIS would have the tendency to re- 
duce the income, for legal securities 

do not return large yields, but the trust 
officer has no option in the matter. In 
most instances, however, the will under 
which the trust has been created indi- 
cates the character of the securities in 
which the maker would have his trustees 
invest. Real estate figures largely in 
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WILL YOU REACH AGE SIXTY- FIVE? 


If you do you would enjoy making these drafts on us every month for the balance of 
your life 


If you do not your wife would draw one of these checks each month (amount deter 
mined by her attained age), as long as she lives. 
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THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARGE OW RECEIET OF Tei8 OMA 


ONT RULER VERMONT wh 


ENDORSE THIS ORAFT TO THE ORDER OF YOUR BANK OR BANKER UPON WHOM THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CEPENOS FOR YOUR IDENTITY, AN CEFOSIT OF COLLECT On OF Ar eu 


Inccme Service Free to Beneficiaries, with Sixty-Six Millions of Trust Funds as Security. 
Write for Information and Rates to the Home Office of the 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., MonrTpELier, VT. 





-—GIRARD TRUST COMPANY— 


CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Vice-President ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Vice-President 
E. S. PAGE, Vice-President 
GEORGE H. STUART 34d, Treasurer SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Secretary 
THOMAS S. HOPKINS, Asst. Treasurer LARDNER HOWELL, Real Estate Officer 
JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer JOHN M. OKIE, Asst. Real Estate Officer 
G. L. BISHOP, Jr., Asst. Trust Officer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Diversified Investments 
For Your Present Funds 


Successful, experienced investors agree 
that for utmost safety, it is advisable 
to select investments secured by proper- 
ties of varied character and location. 








We have an exceptionally broad list of 
diversified 544° and 6°, securities in 
denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
suitable to the most exacting require- 
ments. We offer and particularly ree- 
ommend for your present funds four bond 
issues secured by these different classes 
of property: Established Industrial 
Property; Farm Land; Improved Chi- 
cago Real Estate; Natural Resources. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 








Recommendations are based on long 
experience, complete investigation by our 
experts, and outright purchase. 

Write for Circular No. 982 HA, giving details 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


| 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Why Go to Campr 


A reply to this question 
appears in the Camp 
“ Section in the front 


pages of this issue. 











Partial Payment Combinations — Detailed New 
York Stock Exc *hange investment combinations to fit 
any saving capacity from $10 up. Outlined in Cir- 
culars M-63 and T-63. 
8 . Main 
non eek John Muir & (o. Office 
Stock SPECIALISTS I 61 Broadway 


Exchange Odd Lots New York 


New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 








———THE FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


of Harper's Magazine will supply upon request 
booklets on Investments in Stocks and Bonds, 
Insurance, Banking and Trust Company service 
—see list on the eighth page following 




















many trust estates, and the management 
of the property constitutes an important 
branch of a trust company’s : business 
The larger companies maintain real- 
estate departments, which are sometimes 
entirely separate from the individual 
Trust Department. They are admin- 
istered by a real-estate officer, who acts 
under the trust officer. Smaller com- 
panies intrust the care of the property 
in their charge to outside real-estat 
agents or brokers. A special knowledg: 
of property and rental values and the 
like is a prerequisite of the real-estat: 


officer. 


O branch of the work of a modern 
trust company is more perplexing 
than that which devolves upon the real- 
estate department. ‘The interminabk 
war that has been waged between land- 
lord and tenant from th¢ 
dark ages is an always pres- 
 y ent feature of the . work 
Real Estate | he tenants clamor contin- 
ually for repairs and im- 
provements and the reduc- 
tion of rent, while on the other hand the 
owners of the property are trying to get 
enough out of it to meet the taxes, wate! 
rates, and other charges, and still secure 
a fair return on the investment. It 
is scarcely necessary to go into the 
details of a trust company’s activities 
in real estate exhaustively, for they 
differ in no respect from the usual 
handling of such property. 


CCORDING to an authority on the 
subject of an individual trust mad« 

up wholly or in large part of real estate, 
it is essential to keep the property in 
good repair. Taxes must be paid and the 
improved property kept insured and 


‘rented. With its experience and equip- 


ment a trust company can handle a 
trust composed of real property to 
advantage. Nothing is so necessary as 
thorough and frequent inspection to 
prevent deterioration. The real-estaté 
officer sees to it that necessary repairs 
are made promptly, and competitive 
bids are required in connection with ex- 
tensive improvements. In looking afte: 
the real estate of an individual trust, th: 
company of course uses the same car 
to safeguard the deeds and title to th 
property as it exercises over securities. 
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A long clean 
unbroken record 















For 107 years the records of the stockholders’ meetings of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., have been kept in the same little book 
that is now carefully preserved in the safety vaults of the Company. This little 
volume tells the story of the Hartford from 140 to the present time. It records 
the growth of agreat insurance corporation thatzt -he close of business on December 
31, 1916, had paid out in losses $198,044,354.97, and is financially impregnable. 
Such is the long, clean, unbroken record back of the 


INSURANCE Service 


OF THE | 


TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford grown great, as the country has grown great, by stead- 
\ccident and Indemnity Company write practically fast adherence to the traditional integrity of its founders. 
every form of insurance except life insurance. For Are you fully insured? Look over the list below and 
over a century Hartford losses have been fairly met and = check the forms of insurance which interest you. Ask 
promptly said. The Hartford was founded by empire your agent or broker to get you a Hartford policy, or 
builders—men of the same character and affiliations as write to us and we will tell you the name and address 
the founders of the United States, The Hartford has of an agent who can give you rates and particulars. 


\ The Hartford Fire Insurance Co, 
The Hartford Accident and 














| . 
| Indemnity Co. 
Hartford Fire In Company, (Service Department H 5), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
} Gentlemen: Please send information on the kind of insurance checked and name of Hartford agent to the name and 
address written on margin of this coupon. 
[—] Fire [| Motor Cycle [") Accident and Health || Dregeists” Liability 
|_| Rent | Tractor |_| Burglary and Theft |_| Public Liabilit 
|__| Use and Occupancy _| Merchandise in Transit | Plate Glass Landlords’ Liabili 
|_| Sprinkler | Mail —e |_| Werkmen’s Com tien Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
|_| Explosion Registered Mail |_| Employers’ Liability Geiters’ 
= Tornade Samples and Baggage |_| Elevator Liability Live Stock 
|_| Hail Art rs |_| Teams Liabiitt Race and Show Horse 
| Automebile | Marine Insurance L_} Dectors’ Liability Dairy Herds 
— amnsainteaiondinaiameniss ee 
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| l was the expected that happened on 
April 2d, when President Wilson ap- 
peared before the special session of 
Congress at Washington and in an 
address that is destined to be memorable 
for all time urged that body 
to recognize the existence of 
State of War 4 state of war with Ger- 
with ah 
Germany many. There could be no 
' alternative, for the Imperial 
Government had _ violated 
all the conventions, in the sinking of 
American ships with an attendant loss of 
American lives both within and without 
the barred zone; in the destruction of 
vessels bound for neutral ports, and in 
the torpedoing of Belgian reljef ships 
bound upon errands of mercy. And 
being at war as a result of Germany’s 
hostile acts it is incumbent upon the 
American people to see the struggle 
through to a successtul outcome. 


N looking back over the events of the 

last thirty-two months it now appears 
that war with Germany was inevitable. 
We had hoped to avoid it and we strove 
to avoid it, but the logic of events from 
the first brutal violation of Belgium 
down through the hideous massacre of 
the Lusitania’s defenseless passengers 
and crew, and all the other murders and 
assassinations to the final declaration of 
ruthless submarine warfare willed other- 
wise. And we may see now, for President 
Wilson has made it crystal clear, that 
there is a conflict of civilization and hu- 
manity against barbarism and cruelty. 
We have entered the lists on the side of 
the enlightened nations of Europe, to 
combat a malignant force, and there can 
be no doubt of the issue. 


N saying this we have no intention of 

making light of the part we may have 
to play in the struggle. Though hap- 
pily we may be spared some of the fearful 
consequences of war as Europe has ex- 
perienced them, we cannot 
take the step we have and 
then assume the role of 
spectator. We must prepare 
for every contingency, for 
every possible eventuality, 
and it is by. no means unlikely that 
we may have to send an expeditionary 
force abroad: We will have to recruit 


Our part 
in the 
Struggle 
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CONDITIONS 


and equip an army of at least 500,000 
men, and we will have to enlarge and 
strengthen the Navy. We will have to 
do these things because, having entered 
the war, we will have to abide by the 
issues of the war. 


HE necessity and the desirability of 

a complete military and naval 
preparation will be apparent to every 
thoughtful observer for the following 
reasons’ Should the Allies—our friends 
and Allics now— fail in the last desperate 
struggle with Prussian militarism, and 
should the German fleet break the Brit- 
ish cordon and reach these waters and 
meet with success here, the Imperial 
Government would be able to make 
good its threat of compelling its enemics 
to pay the cost of the war. And our share 
of any indemnity would not be light, for 
Germany has maintained that but for 
the assistance rendered to the Allies by 
the United States the war would have 
terminated long ago. 


SIDE from the declaration of a 
state of war with Germany other 
epoch-making events have crowded upon 
the community with startling rapidity. 
March and the early days of April, for 
instance, witnessed the fall 
of Bagdad which has 
brought the downfall of 
Turkey, with all that im- 
plies, measurably nearer. In 
addition the German forces 
have abandoned an extensive area of 
conquered territory in France and have 
fallen back to a new line of defense. 
What this retrograde movement implies, 
aside from releasing perhaps 150,000 
men, does not appear clear, but it is 
believed that it foreshadows some very 
important movement. 


Russia 
and 
Liberty 


yt other developments, always ex- 
cepting the war with Germany, pale 
into insignificance by comparison with 
one of the most notable revolutions in 
all history—namely, the passing of Rus- 
sia from an autocracy to a democratic 


government. The ease with which this 
portentous change was accomplished 
and the manner in which it has been 
accepted both at home and abroad indi- 
cate that the spirit of democracy has 
expanded enormously as a result of the 
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GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE 
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HE cadence that is m_ the Prudential Group Life Insur- 
march of a body of well- 
trained men beats through the ployer a practical means of es- 
work of the successful business or- iblishing closer relations with 
ganization. Every man there ts those who serve him. 
in step with his neighbor. ‘The 
whole body moves forward as one. 


ance was devised to give the em- 


in those organizations where it 

has heen adopted it has estab- 

leam-work such as this ca: lished a bond between employers 

only come when employer and ind employees that has shown re- 

employee feel a sense of close co- sults in the heightened efhciency 
operative re lationship. of the entire business. 

Whether yours is an ofhce or a factory, the 

adoption of Prudential Group Life Insurance 1s a 

matter deserving your most careful investigation 

So that you may become familiar with this vital force that 

is everywhere bringing real co-opefation into practical business 

affairs—we have prepared a booklet on the subject. It is due 

to yourself and the success of your organization to know what 

Group Life Insurance is and does. We will gladly send you the 

booklet, “Prudential Group Life Insurance.” Write for it today. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Books by 


Charles A. Conant 


Principles of 
Money and Banking 


One of the few works which 
constitute a systematic treatise 
on money and banking. The 
author was a member of the 
Philippine Monetary Commis- 
sion and the Mexican Mone- 
tary Commission. The work 
is divided into five main parts: 
The Origin of Money, The 
Principles of the Value of 
Money, The Evolution of the 
Monetary System, The Prin- 
ciples of Banking, The Co- 
operation of the Factors of 
Exchange. 


2 Vols., $4.00 net 


Principles of Banking 


A new edition of the material 
contained in volume two of 
the foregoing. The author here 
covers all such subjects as The 
Elements of Credit, Theory of 
a Banking Currency, Security 
for Circulating Notes, Negoti- 
able Securities, Money Func- 
tion of Securities, Management 
of Crises. 

$1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
[Established 1817] 




















war. While it may be too early as yet 
to pronounce a definite opinion upon 
what this change implies, there is every 
indication that it makes for an enlarged 
freedom and liberty. Russia has re- 
leased 100,000 political prisoners, Fin- 
land has been assured a restoration of 
her ancient rights, and the hope of a new 
national life has been held out to Poland. 


WHat effect a development of this 
character may have upon the 
Teutonic nations is difficult to say, but 
Germany, dominated by Prussia, and 
Austria are left as the two reactionary 
nations of Europe. There can be no 
doubt that the overthrow of the Roma- 
noff dynasty in Russia has created a 
deep impression in Germany, and as a 
means, possibly, of counteracting similar 
tendencies various legislative and _ polit- 
ical reforms are under discussion there. 
When you recall that at the outbreak 
of the war Germany sought to win the 
sympathy of this country upon the 
ground that she was warring against the 
barbarous Slavs, it is quite apparent 
that the whirligig of time has wrought 
remarkable changes. 


LTHOUGH at this writing the ink 

is scarcely dry upon the joint reso- 

lution of the United States Senate and 

the House of Representatives declaring 

a state of war to exist with Germany 

and giving the President to 

use all the military and 

oto naval resources of the coun- 

Industries tty to the successful prose- 

cution of the struggle, new 

conditions present them- 

selves. The mobilization of men and of 

industries is going forward all over the 

land. For months the Council of De- 

fense has been busy planning the organi- 

zation of the country’s manufacturing 

resources in order to support the Army 

and the Navy in the event of war, and 

the resources placed at its command 
have been very great. 


HILE the immediate requirements 
of the Government will not of 
themselves amount to a very large per- 
centage of gross productive capacity, 
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Attna-ize! 


OR their sake, so that no matter what happens to you, their little faces will 
smile and their little bodies will grow strong and they will have all that they 
need, all that you want to give them. 


Now they’re safe. Now you can give them everything. But suppose one day 
pneumonia or appendicitis, or some accident should strike you—what would happen 
to them then ? 


It is your wife who tells you all this. She knows that one man in seven is hurt 
or killed.in an accident each year and that sickness comes to even the most careful. 
For your sake, for your wife’s sake, for the children’s sake— 


© AETNACIZE @ 


For an annual premium of $60 on the Accumu- If you are killed by accident, we will pay your estate 
lative Disability Policy if you arein a “Preferred” from $5,000 to $15,000, depending on the character of the 

. ; - ' accident and on the number of years you have carried 
occupation, and under 51 years of age, we will the insurance. If you lose two limbs, or both eyes by 
pay you $50 a week for as long as you are totally accident, we will pay you the same amounts. One-half 
disabled by a railway, steamship or burning of these amounts will be paid if you lose one hand, # 
building accident, or $25 a week if you are dis- one foot or one eye by accident. In additionto #.’ 
abled by an ordinary accident. And we will Weekly payments while you are disabled be- | #9 


, tween date of accident and time of death ” 
pay you $25 a week up to 52 weeks, if you are 4, any one of the other losses named. 7 ‘ 


totally disabled by sickness. We will pay hos- It takes so small a thing to put y 
pital charges or for a surgical operation. you in bed and stop your income. 


. 


Tear off this coupon and mail it today. It will be the 
best thing you ever did. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. 


The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health and , ¢ 
Liability Insurance 7 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines 
An £tna Agent has a national spomtising campaign working for a © ; 
him all the time Y a a oe” ea ere & 
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““A New Plan by Old Interests.” | 


- Stock Profits | 


WITH 
BOND SAFETY 


This unusual state- 
ment is literally and con- | 
servatively true of Lacey 
Profit-Sharing Bonds ow- 
ing to the singular condi- 
tions surrounding the lum- 
ber and timber industry 
and our long and peculiar 
intimacy with them. 


LACEY 


PROFIT-SHARING 


BONDS 


are a new type of invest- 
ment which enable the 
average and small investor 
to turn to account our ex- 
perience and uniform suc- 
cess in timber investments, 
as men of very large means 
have done and still do. 
(6 per cent interest plus 
profits; Ist Mortgage 
Bonds.) 








In Denominations of 
$100, $500, $1,000 | 


Early application advised. | 


LACEY BOOKLET T.213 WILL COME 
BY RETURN MAIL. WRITE, 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


JAMES D. 


ACEY JIMBER @. 


For 37 years the name of Lacey has 








4 been synonymous with conserva- 


tive success in timber investment. _| 





















CON DITIONS 


the demand fails at a time of teeming 
activity. As the Government orders 
must take precedence the situation is 
rendered more difficult for general con- 
sumers. It is, of course, too early as yet 
to determine to what extent the Govern- 
ment may requisition plants and rail- 
ways, and nothing has as yet been deter- 
mined of the possibility of a control of 
dealings in commodities. But this no 
doubt will receive attention later on, for 
May wheat has already crossed $2 a 
bushel, and the Government may be 
expected to step in and apply restraints 
to speculative operations in food prod- 
ucts. 


ATURALLY the question upper- 
most in financial circles concerns 
the ways and means that Congress may 
take to meet the expenses of the war. 
President Wilson, in his address, spoke 
strongly in favor of financ- 
Bebo ing the requirements very 
er 143 largely through taxation. 
Contest Wall Street and a majority 
of leading bankers are more 
in favor of raising the 
money through bond issues. In all 
human probability the plan finally 
adopted will be a combination of both 
methods. Although the stock market 
took the first announcement to declare 
war in good part ‘and even advanced, 
stock sold off later on upon the discus- 
sion of a largely increased tax on manu- 
facturers’ profits and general incomes to 
meet the war cost. 


Fp eel songs matter of deep interest 
bearing upon the war concerns our 
financial and business relations with the 
Allies. Heretofore we have compelled 
them to pay excessive prices for what 
they purchased from us, but now the 
question arises if this would be fair 
treatment. In ‘effect they will be fight- 
ing our battles, and under the circum- 
stances there is a growing feeling that 
they should be permitted to obtain 
their supplies upon the same price basis 
as the i enetiad itself may buy. As 
to assisting them financially, that of 
course will be more or less obligatory, 
and it is likely that the country will see 
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$2,000,000 


First Mortgage 6% Serial Bonds 


(Safeguarded Under the Straus Plan) 
Secured by 


Huntington, Green and Maryland, Hotels 


Pasadena, Cal. 
(Owned and Operated by California Hotel Co.) 


Dated March 15th, 1917. Interest Coupons due May Ist and November lst 
Principal and Interest Payable at the Offices of S$. W. Straus & Co., Inc. 
Denominations $5,000, $1,000 and $500. Trustee, Mr. S. W. Straus. 


SECURITY—The land and buildings comprising the Huntington, Green and Maryland Hotels, 
Pasadena, California. These three hotels are owned and operated by the California 
Hotel Co., and form one of the most firmly established, most popular, and most profit- 
able hotel properties in the United States, known all over the country. 
LOCATION—Pasadena is one of the nation’s garden spots and a mecca for thousands of visitors 
to California each year, assuring constant patronage of these hotels 
VALUATION—Onur valuation of the property, based on appraisals by several banks and indepen 
dent real estate experts, is $4,287,000, more than double the amount of the bonds. 
EARNINGS— Based on past profits, we estimate the annual net earnings of the three hotels on a 
conservative basis at $445,000, nearly four times the greatest annual interest charge 
SERIAL MATURITIES—The bonds mature in annual serial installments in one to ten years. 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS—The issuing corporation must deposit each month one-twelfth of the 
current year's interest charge, to pay the semi-annual coupons. On February, March 
and April 1st, it must deposit one-third of the year’s serial principal requirement. Thus 
a sinking fund is maintained to assure prompt payment of both principal and interest. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX—The mortgagor covenants to pay the normal federal income tax. 


We offer the bonds with our unqualified recommendation as a thoroughly safe- 
guarded investment for the funds of institutions and individuals. Orders may be 
telegraphed or cabled at our expense. 


Price, Par and Accrued Interest 
Write for Circular No. E-709 


S.WSTRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Building Loeb Arcade Building Crocker Buildine 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY 
Mercantile Library Building Republic Building 


Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
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OR the benefit of our readers 

we give below a list of some of 
the special booklets on financial 
subjects issued by firms of established 
reputation. 


TRUST PROBLEMS 

THE WILL AND THE WAY 

THE SAFEGUARDING OF SECURITIES 
INCOME TAX RECORD BOOK 

EXCESS PROFITS TAX LAW 

ACCEPTANCES 

WHAT ARE ANNUITIES? 

FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
ESSENTIALS OF aA PUBLIC UTILITY BOND 
WHERE THE WORLD MUST GET ITS SUGAR 
THE OLDEST SAFE INVESTMENT 
SELECTED INVESTMENTS 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANIES 

REAL ESTATE INDICATOR 

GROUP INSURANCE 

CONCERNING TRUSTS AND WILLS 
PROFIT-SHARING TIMBER BONDS 

THE PARTIAL-PAYMENT PLAN 


Copies of the above will be supplied 
upon request by addressing Financial 
Department, Harper’s Magazine, 
Franklin Square, New York 
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Where the Money Grows 
By GARET GARRETT 


The author in an easy, conversational 
way gives a series of remarkable vignettes 
of Wall Street, meaning the whole financial 
district. It is as if one should visit all the 
banks and brokers’ officers in the district, 
follow the trader or the manipulator 
through his day, be privileged to invade 
sanctums and able to understand the mo- 
tives of everything said or done. The odd 
habits and alleged superstitions of the men 
in the Street are discussed, and various 
striking types, such as the “hoodoo,” are 
described. The ways of bank presidents 
and brokers’ clients, the mysterious doings 
of manipulators and traders are all en- 
tertainingly set forth. Finally, there is a 
chapter upon the Wolf—the man who 
preys upon Bulls and Bears as they are 
supposed to prey upon the Lambs. There 
is no financial discussion, advice on money 
matters, or preaching about the ethics of 
speculation. 


16mo, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











a wide expansion of foreign loans and 
credits in this country. 


“THE country financially is very 

strong indeed and in all probability 
will experience no difficulty in financing 
its own needs and in assisting the 
friendly European governments. So far 
as money is concerned, the 
declaration of war was en- 
tirely without influence. 
Rates, in fact, were un- 
changed with call money 
ruling about 2% per cent. 
One cannot but contrast the equanimity 
with which the financial markets have 
met this declaration of war compared 
with the excitement of August, 1914. 
Very much of this is due, no doubt, to 
the fact that no extensive foreign com- 
mitments are outstanding. But aside 
from that much water has passed under 
the mill in the last two and a half years 
and war has lost some of its terrors for 
the market. 


Money 
and 
Crops 


ROP conditions, unfortunately, are 

far from satisfactory either here or 
abroad, and some observers believe that 
the food problem will determine the war 
in the end. All Europe is now suffering 
acutely from the shortage of food, which 
has been still further reduced by Ger- 
man submarine activities. Our own 
winter-sown crops obtained a very poor 
start, and the report of conditions as 
of April 1, are little short of disastrous, 
amounting to 63.4 per cent. against a 
ten-year average of 86.2. per cent. The 
indicated yield of winter wheat is 430,- 
000,000 bushels against 481,744,000 
bushels in the poor crop season of 1916, 
and 673,947,000 bushels in 1915. It is 
most unfortunate that this should be 
the situation, this of all years, for with 
the added requirements of the Govern- 
ment, prices to the consumer are likely 
to be advanced still further. Despite the 
general unsettlement of things, bonds 
have ruled generally strong and the for- 
eign government issues improved sharp- 
ly on our entrance into the war. 
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Where the World 
Must Get Its 































































































































































































THs book presents intelligently the 

story of sugar today—and the story 
of the wonderful opportunity open for 
American capital. Until the edition is 
cxhausted,a copy will be sent on request. 


TOOLE, HENRY & CO 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 
Members. New York Cotton Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 
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THE Six PRE-EMINENS 


The Marion-Handley possesses that life which is 
so often used as a term to express quality; life that 





$1350 arrests your attention—that holds your interest. 
R.! J It has style, without which mere beauty fails to register; abso- 
4 tacks thee. lute harmony of line and curve sets it apart from the ordinary. 
anon It has finish, in the minutest detail; those 


4 passenger 


me little niceties that charm, and appeal to your 
Ef sense of refinement. 


Six-60 It has power in plenty; smooth, agile and quiet; the kind that 
$1650 challenges admiration. 


125 inch It has supreme comfort; springs and upholstery that leave nothing to be 
wheelbase. desired. It has everything you want in an automobile. 
= We say it is the Six Pre-eminent. See it today and make your estimate of 
4 Passenger its value. 
Roadster . 
434 inch tives. THE MUTUAL MOTORS CO., JACKSON, MICH. 
F. 0. B. Jackson SPECIAL MARION-HANDLEY DISTRIBUTING DEPOTS GIVEN BELOW 


If none is near you, write for catalog and local dealer’s address 





Akron—Summit Auto ¢ Dubuque, la.—F-H Motor Sales Co. Philadelphia—Wm. T. Taylor 
Augusta, Ga.—Lombard Motor & Supply Co. Evansville, Ind Dennis Bros Pittsburg—Pittsburg Motor Sales Co 
Albany, N. Y.—A. J. Kampf Fitzgerald, Ga.—Johnson Hardware Co. Reading, Pa.—Fichthorn & Bechtel 
Baltimore, Md Marion-Handley Sales Co. Fresno, Calif H. O. Marshall Auto Co. St. Louis— Briscoe Motor Sales Co 
Beaumont, Tex.—-R. E. Ligon Gafiney, S. ¢ Byers & Copeland Saginaw, Mich.—Hedinger & Vasold 
Beaton Yarbor—D. M. Marshall Holdrege, Neb.— Kronquest & LancasterCo. San Antonio— Harrison, Davis & Leigh 
Big Spr s, Tex C. F. Morris Houston, Tex.—C. Jim Stewart & Stevenson San Francisco—H. V. Carter Motor Co 
Bellevilk., Ill.—Knab Motor Car Co Hutchison, Kan.—Oliphant Motor Co. Shreveport, La.—C. G. Graves & Son 
Boston, Mass The Anthony-Pilling Corp. Kansas City—Hull Motor Sales Co. Santa Barbara, Cal.—J. C. F. Miller 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ Ino. P. Agnew, Inc. Lafayette, Ind.—B. B. Gragg Sy racuse, N.Y Perry Motor Sales C« 
Buffalo—The Loveland Co Lansing— Auto Sales Co. Toledo—Geo. E. Wert 
Canton—Heavner Motor Sales Co Lititz, Pa.—Jno. F. Longenecker Trenton, N. J J. I. Peoples 
Chattanooga, Tenn.— Padgett & Garret London, Ont.— Forrest City Motor Sales Co. Toronto— Mutual Motors Ltd 
Chicago— Brown-Wilson Motor Co Los Angeles—-C. H. Carter Co Tulsa, Okla The Sleeper Motor Co 
Cincinnati— Edw. L. Burns C« Madison, Wis.—-Madison Sales Co Troy, N.Y New York Motor Sales Co 
Cleveland — Marion-Handley S aes Co. Milwaukee— Marion- Handley Sales Co. Washington-— Premier Sales Co 
Dayton—Stomps Auto Sales Co Minneapolis— LaCrosse Auto Co. Watertown, N. Y.—Paul C. Greene 
Detroit—B. F. Falter Sales Co. New York City—L-D Motors Corp. Waco, Tex.—W Vit Phillips Motor ¢ 
Dallas— Ray-Rose Co Omaha— Prince Auto 
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Miller ‘‘ Money 


Saving Accessories ”’ 
have saved many expen- 
sive tires from premature 
ruin. Write today for the 
“What ToDo” Book. It’s free. 


It illustrates and shows the 
cause of common tire injuries 
and explains how tires though 
badly injured, may be saved 
at slight expense. 


You wouldn’t burn your bridges 
before you—yet it would be as logical as 
buying tires without making sure that the mileage, 
the strength, the vitality are really there and have not 
partly disappeared at some stage of manufacture. 


Miller Tires 


GEARED -TO-THE-ROAD 


are always good tires because the Miller method of vulcanizing 
retains all of the natural vegetable wax and oil of the cotton 
fabric, the backbone of the tire. 

Because Miller vulcanizing is a scientific uniform process instead 
of merely educated guessing, every Miller Tire is a good tire and 
the Miller guarantee is something more than a basis for argu 
ment with the adjuster. 

Why not profit by this ? 


Miller Tires are for sale by Geared-to-the-Road dealers and distributors 
everywhere. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of the durable, economical and lightweight 
Rhin-O-Hide Fibre Soles for men's and women's shoes. 


cI MRL 
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POOL C ODOC COC COPPQOPOQOOOLEY 


Two Power Ranges 
at Your (ommana. 


In its Loafing Range, which you will use for all 
ordinary driving, the Peerless eighty horsepower Eight 
has the gentler virtue of soft flexibility. It is also 
notably economical, for it uses half fuel rations. 


Step upon the throttle. Go into the Sporting 
Range! Now you have a car capable of stupendous 
feats of power and of thundering speed. 


Roadster (F Touring $2090 The 


(Ff. 0. b. Cleveland subject to Tole Peerless Motor Car Co. 


change without notice ) Cleveland, Ohio 


- » ag 
— + we 


PEERLESS EIGHT 


NO DDOOGDOOGPODOODODOGSGGOOSGS OHSS GOOG OOOES xOee 


DOGS 


COOGOSDSOS 
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EIGHT 


A Pioneer in Mechanical Progress 


The Car Ahead in Road Performance 


UST as the King was first in America with cantilever springs, 
en bloc motor, center control, left-side drive—and in all 
these leads was followed by practically the entire industry 

—so has the popular-priced ‘“Eight,”’ launched by the King, 
been the leader of many worthy competitors. But its year’s 
advance over all competition has been more than maintained 
both mechanically and in coach work. 


rs 


Pe. 
~~ 


re 


1916 was a year of many triumphs for the King Eight, al! 
made with slock cars. 10,850 miles without stopping the motor 
was the great OFFICIAL A.A.A. record. 1700 miles sealed in 
high gear, and the climbing of tortuous Mt. Wilson in the same 
manner, are two Pacific Coast feats, and 544 miles sealed in 
“ high’? was a New York exploit. An OFFICIAL A.A.A. econ- 
omy test from Pittsburgh to Milwaukee, under actual touring 
conditions, brought further honors to the King. 


- 
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The many advantages of the eight-cylinder type of motor 
are now too well known to require lengthy exposition. The 
“ Eight ” has four power impulses per revolution; the Six, 
three; and the Fcur, two.. This continuous flow of overlapping 
power puisations results in a flexibility which practically does 
away with gear-shifting. Quick “ get-away,” hills on “ high,” 
from a creep to a racing speed without touching the gear lever; 
freedom from vibration; silence; economy in fuel, oil and tires 
because of light weight; compact motor, meaning long body 
room; and engine accessibility—these are some of the reasons 
for King Eight success. 

Chassis refinements for 1917 have been made, but the me- 
chanical perfection now attained is built upon years of practical 
experience —that unpurchasable engineering asset of the pioneer 
manufacturer. 


The standard King chassis has been adopted for light ar- 
mered cars by the United States Army and the Marine Corps. 





(See next page) 
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These Four King Body Designs for 1917 Have Set 
New Siandards of Beauty, Convenience and Comfort 


Model EE—Sixty’ Horse Power 
TOURING —$ 1585 -(Ssondoracdingpose)—wis 


all the advantages of a 120-inch 
wheel-base, this car has the roominess of a Six of 126 to 128 inches 


due tc compactness of King V-type motor. Has many novel con- 
veniences, and upholstery and finish are of the highest grade. The 
ideal large-family car. Seatsseven. Color: dark, rich green. 


FOURSOME, $] 585 _(See next page)—Designed 

for those who desire the 
sport type of car, with long, low, rakish lines yet in perfect taste. 
Narrow and “ racy,” this car seats four in comfort, has lengthy 
leg-room and is provided with four doors. A locked compart- 
ment just behind the rear seat gives generous and convenient 
storage space. Color: deep maroon. 


ROADSTER-$1585 _A very popular model 


with physicians and sales- 
men. * Has large storage space under rear deck accessible without 


interference from spare tires, and another compartment at back 
of seat. Comfortable for three. Cclor: French gray. 


SEDAN—$2 | 50-4 year ‘round car of the most 

luxurious type, upholstered in high 
est grade cloth and equipped with divided front seats. Sides 
completely removable in a few minutes without leaving car, and 
as easily replaced. A special compartment behind rear seat is 
provided for storage of side sections. With sides in place this 
model becomes a perfect closed car, all sections fitting withont 
possibility of rattle and with no appearance of being improvisex 
Seats seven. Three colors: beaver brown, deep maroon or sub- 
urban blue. 


ALL PRICES QUOTED MAY BE ADVANCED AT ANY TIME 


Write for descriptive matter and mame of nearest dealer 
Wire Wheels $100 extra—all models. Prices F.O. B. Detroit 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


(See next page) 
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“The Car of No Regrets” 
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2 FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 








Users of this white, pure soap are 
pleased, first, by the convenient oval: 
shape of the cake, which fits the hand. 


Next, they appreciate its floating 
property and enjoy its rich, creamy, 
cleansing lather. 


Finally, .they experience the sense 
of grateful refreshment which follows 
its use in toilet and bath. 


These agreeable qualities are due to 
a most careful selection of choice ma- 
terials, combined with expert soap-mak- 
ing. skill. With all— Fairy Seap costs 
but 5c a cake. 


THE w.K. FAIRBANK company 


‘‘Have you a 
little Fairy in 
your home?”’ 
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ETAIN the spirit andenthu- And because Boston Garters do 










siasm of youth — quicken their important work unseen, 
your interest in the affairs of don't let them be the last things 
every day life enjoy the reju- you think of. Follow your natural 
venating influence of new things impulse and keep them fresh and live- 
DRESS UP! ly. The added comfort repays you. 


Take home a new pair today 


Boston Garter 


cvenvaniens Vet itijy 35 carve to oteite 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY - MAKERS - BOSTON 
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| |\||| Her favorite box of candy 
ee 
This diligent little maid, aiter 4 8 ” 

) the fashion of her day, has made a 

‘ most excellent copy ol the cover ol 
: her favorite candy-box, Whitman’s 
Sampler. And indeed it isa box not 
} soon to be forgotten dainty without 

F and dainty within, appealing to the 


artistic eye, charming in the quality 
and originality of its sweets. $1 
the pound. You may have it of 
: Whitman’s agencies (usually the 


leading drug store) nearly everywhere 





; or from us postpaid on receipt of 


Ask tor booklet. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instanianeous Chocolate 
Cocoa and Marshmallow Whi; 








price. 
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The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 














not only has one of the latest, most perfect control methods. 
but has a patent device that enables you to instantly change 


the key in which a piece is written to suit your taste or the 
voice of the singer This is a most remarkable improvement 
without which no player piano is complete o this is added 


the sweet tone and supreme quality of the Vose Piano, mace 
for 67 years by the Vose family 


We challenye comparisons 


fime payments accepted. Delrvercd to your home free of 
narge Liberal ai wance for d pian Lf inte 
in a Piano or Player Pian end for beautifully 


trated cata 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
155 Boylston Street Boston, Mass 
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Qimps 


O matter how simple or elaborate the decorative 


scheme, there is a Handel Lamp which fits in as an 
inseparable part of the picture. A distinctive object in a 
lighted room, this table lamp is a thing of rare beauty, 
with the light glowing through the browns and yellows of 
a woodland scene and shining down upon the dull copper 
standard. A new pattern with all the distinction of Handel 
craftsmanship. Ask your dealer to show you lamp No. 


6482 or write for illustrated booklet. 
THE HANDEL COMPANY 
391 East Main Street Meriden, Conn. 
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Now You Can Have a All Done Within| @ | BR 
Clean, Dustless Basement Your Room | 


No more dirty, disagreeable ash shoveling — No more 











rs 

| ash dust in the house—- No more danger of fire from Outside shutters opened and closed, a 
hot ashes—— No more litter in the basement. Do you t red -i sat ti and locked ig 
know that for a small outlay you can install in your OWE im any position ant UCACU, | a 
home one of the greatest improvements in years. without raising sash or screen if you = 

? 5 





ry ‘ . ise the 
The SHARP Rotary Ash Receiver al 
The only modern, sanitary and efficient way of caring 
for ashes, garbage and refuse MALLORY SHUTTER 
Provide pure, dustiess air for your family. 
Protect the fine furnishings of your home 
from ash dust. Prevent the danger of fire ORKER 
from hot ashes—Quit the dirty, dreaded 
ash shoveling and have a clean, neat and 


sanitary basement. Operated from the Inside 


The Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver can be 






























ID, YET SOFT AS SATIN TO THE TOUCH. 


'H, WARM BROWN, “A JOY TO 





























easily and cheaply installed under any type No trouble in wind or 
of heater at any time. Made in different storm—no banging or 
sizes to meet the requirements of any size breaking of slats—does 
building. Illustration shows rotary ash ee >with | (3-4 al: 2 . 
receiver for large heater. away with the usual an- gs 
We will gladly supply. you with full in- noyances of old-fash- z 
formation together with endorsement of ioned fixtures and only sx 
many enthusias ‘ were. costs a trifle more. wy 
THE SHARP ROTARY ASH Sa ees SS 
RECEIVER CO., Inc. Thousands in use, en- & 
Dept. 31 4 dorsed by architects. £4 
Biageomten, Easily put on any kind of new or old a 
ee dwelling. ae 
Districts P . : 2% 
open for Drop us a postal now for full informa- gz 
—_ tion and get all the benefit of your out- 4 
tives. side shutters. 
Architects P 
Ss Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
—— . 732 Broad Street, FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY Eni 
. Write 








To secure that “ built in” quality 
which ensures dependable 
service, specify 


\JenkinsBros. Valves 


“for heating, plumbing and power. 


A All genuine have 
= Diamond Trade Mark. 


F you have difficulty in making a selection 
from among the large number of schools 
advertised in this issue, feel pertectly free 





— : to write us for information and suggestions, 


stating the kind of school wanted, the lo- 
AMAZING BARGAIN! 


cality preferred, and the age of the student 
Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Type- ; for whom assistance is requested. 








sansa 

































vo $ writer—latest Model 5, back spacer, tabulator, 5 
g Te oe A School Information Bureau 
on ee oo te HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
an ng Bargain Offer and FREE Typewriter : 
took t ay No obligation. 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 3 
Dept. 1115—1510 Wabash Avenue, Chieago L 
§ Harr 
. long 
The most delightful houses you see are those that pos- 4 
sess distinctive features of architecture or distinctive wall 
color treatment. You can secure both by using 
o IPT. STAINED 
CREO-D SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 30 Cotors H. La 
Selected Cedar shingles —no waste. Preserved in creosote E 
and stained in our factory—lasting colors. x 
Write for Book of Homes and Sample Colors on Wood a = 
CREO-DIPT CO. Inc. 
(Standard Stained Shingle Co.) 
One coler ter ide eli 1050 Oliver Street io. Tonawanda, NN. Y. 
4 darker tone for roof in brown,red or green Factory in Chicago for West 
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AN ENDURING HARDWOOD, YET SOFT AS SATIN TO THE TOUCH. 
ITS NATURAL TONE A RICH, WARM BROWN, A JOY TO THE EYE 


Enicxy Beauty? 
Write for Samples 


GUM LUMBER MFRs. ASSN. 








Harrison Memorials are designed by architects of 
long experience, and interpreted in our works at 
Barre, Vermont, under the standards of quality 
we have upheld for 72 years. Write for Booklet 2. 


HARRISON GRANITE CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Resident Representatives 
LAWSON, 4927 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia 
H. L. Davis, O. C.S. B. Building, Syracuse 
‘ GrorGE SmmPsSON, 1501 Kresge Building, Detroit 
R. S. Morrison, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
HENRY Myers, 508 North Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 


Weeks: Basve, | Vermont 
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17 Bank of 





ONISA SVM adowag 


qwoiqd SUVAX WYOM 


‘NAO SIT OL IVOMVP FATHd S.KWOTMANK 
IINIG¥VI ANI XOd WAD GIA NKYOMANVY 


MEMPHIS, TENN, WishKnowledge? 


rce Bldg Write for Booklet 











Rogers & Zogbaum, Architects, N. Y. 
Walls finished with Cabot's Old Virginia White 
Roof stained with Cabot's Creosote Stain 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Preserve and Beautify 





They are made of refined Creosote, which penetrates and 
preserves the shingles, and the beautiful colors—mo 
gteens, bung plow-bro wns a pt etc.—harmonize 
perfectly with the foliage and are | gly satisfying 


Cabot’s Old Virginia = 


is as brilliantly whit 
as paint. The ha 









come back to its lead a White 
the one perfect exterior finish for it 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the untr Send 
for Stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
145 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 
523 Market Street, San Francisco 
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The Delineator 


In the United Stetes 





OF THE NATIONS 


There is one American magazine 
so world-wide in its appeal that six 


ere separate editions of it are issued 
monthly in five languages for 
Europe andthe Americas. In each 

Le Mirotr country The Dedineator has a larger = 


and more influential circulation 
dies Modes} itn sty similar magacine Je) elingeatty 
In Creat Britain 





Vie merienenes The international appeal of The 
Delineator is but an indication of 


its influence in America. Ina _ ! 
OE million American homes The 
Delineator is welcomed as an 
intimate member of the family. 


Butterick - Publisher 
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A POWER WITH THE WOMEN 
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This New Range Is A 
Wonder For Cooking 


Although less than four feet long it can do every kind 
of cooking for any ordinary family by gas in summer 
or by coal or wood when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in this combin-tion, as 
the gas section is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part of the kitchen. 


Note the two gas 

ovens above—one 
for baking, glass 
»aneled and one for 
roiling with white Gaal. Weed und Geo Tanne 

enamel door. The 

large square oven below is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers forcoal, The entire range is always available 
as both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using 
one for meats and the other for pastry. It Makes Cooking Easy. 


Glenwood. 


- Write to-day for handsome free booklet 119 that tells all about it, to 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. Manufacturers of the Celebrated Glenwood 
Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 








The Range that “Makes Cooking Easy” 





























THE COOK BOOK DAINTIES FOR 
OF LEFT-OVERS HOME PARTIES 


A collection of reliable recipes for the prac- By FLORENCE M. WILLIAMS 
tical housekeeper, by Helen Carroll Clarke, A practical culinary aid for the hospitable. 
former Instructor in Cookery in Pratt Insti- Here are well-arranged recipes suitable for 
tute, Brooklyn, and Phebe Deyo Rulon, card-parties, buffet suppers, luncheons, teas, 
former Instructor in Invalid Cookery and and receptions. In this little volume the 
Dietetics, in Bellevue Hospital, New York City. housekeeper will find not only suggestive ideas 


. taps te - for the preparation of suitable dainties, but 
Illustrated with Photographs. Special Water- the exact quantities necessary to serve twen- 


proof Cloth $1.00 net ty-five persons. 16 mo, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK 










































Write Today for This Free Book! 


Don’t let summer’s heat find you unprepared to protect your ‘family against con- 
taminated food. Free yourself from exorbitant ice bills! Read facts you should know 
about home refrigeration in this valuable 36-page book. Tells all about the famous 


MONROE pcrecam REFRIGERATOR 


with beautiful snow-white food compartments molded in one piece of genuine solid porcelain 
ware, over an inch thick. Every corner rounded. Nocracksor crevices to harbor dirt or germs. 
‘They are clean and stay clean. Expertly built with air-tight walls. Preserves the food in clean, 
wholesome condition and saves one-third and more on ice bills. 


Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Direct From Factory— 
Freight Prepaid— Monthly Payments if Desired. 
Don’t delay. Write at once. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 
115 Benson St. Lockland, Ohio 
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The key to a keen and 
cheerful old age is vigor. 





REC.U.S PAT. OFF. TRACE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


is a strengthening food-tonic. 
It does just those things that 
are of particular benefit to 
the old and weak —aids di- 
gestion and nourishes with- 
out over-burdening the sys- 
tem. Is there a birthday in 
your home whose celebration 
crowds the cake with can- 
dles? Malt-Nuicrine should 
be taken at each meal and 
before retiring. 










— he key to the situation 


All Druggists 
Most Grocers 
Malt Ba trine de- 
clared b 8. Inter- 
nal eees Depart- 
ment to be a pure 


coho 


Seiad book- 
let on request. 
Anheuser- 
Busch 

St. Louis, 











Write for These Books 


They tell all about game farming— 
the profit and pleasure to be obtained 
from it “Game Farming for Profit 
and P!casure”’ is sent free on request. 
It treats of the subject as a whole; 
desc’ ibes the many game birds, tells of 
their food and habits, etc. ““American 
#heasant Breeding and Shooting” is 
sent on receipt of 10c in stamps. It is 
a complete manual on the 
subject. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1013 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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- ARE YOU 
SEEKING 
A SCHOOL 
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The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information. Bureau 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y 
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“How wonderfully refresh- 
ing and exhilarating!” 
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| | TOOTH PASTE | 


== 





Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, 132 William St., New York 
Canadian Office: Unity Building, Montreal 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND 
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—HARPER’S HOME ECONOMICS— 
Edited by Isabel Ely Lord 
" mo, $1.00 = pa a RYPTO 
How to Cook and Why GLASSES 
By ELIZABETH CONDIT and JESSIE A LONG THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 
re ™ 




















im ustructor im Cookery, 
i ‘Pr att Institute 
Reais | in deunie, untechnical language for === 
the average housekeeper the scientific principles ll 
underlying cookery. What Food Is; The Value F you need glasses for near and far 
of Cereals; Bread and Yeast; Eggs, Milk, and vision, ask your oculist, optome- 
Sout W a — Ls = es What to Eat trist or optician about KRYPTOKS 
a, ee we ap ee (pronounced Crip-tocks). They en- 
Planning and Furnishing the Home able you to adjust your vision instant- 
By MARY J. QUINN ly from re ams 20 listance 
Design, School / Household Science and Art, | F You are not bx with rf 
Pratt Institute . i changing glasses Neithe are m annoyer 
> The following topics are treated fully: The by the sear mp of old sty.e doubl 
Beauty of the House; Building the House; HE vision glasses. KRY PTOKS are crystal-clear 
Renting the House or Apartment; What to Do : Write for booklet, ‘Eyesight Efficiency’’ 
for the Halls; The Family Living-Rooms; The iW KRYPTOK CO MPANY, Inc. 
Dining-Room; Kitchen and Pantry; Where We . 066 Old South Building, BOSTON, MASS. 7 
Sleep; Our Luxuries. OX ee 


} Housekeeper’s Handbook or Cleaning 
By SARAH J. MACLEOD 


Instructor are pong toys { Houscthold Science and 
, Prat Institute 


Among the opie: treated are: Importance 
and Cost of Cleanliness; Ventilation; Wood- 
work, Walls, and Ceiling; Metals, Glass, and 
China; How to Sweep, Dust, and Clean a Room; 
The Choice and Care of Refrigerators; Household 














Fuels and Stoves; Household Insects and Pests; 
Lists of Cleaning-Materials and Implements. With the disfiguring With clear pneu 
.—HARPER & BROTHERS, [Established 1817) seam or hump Sra) Surraces 
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The Great War had come. We had sent to the 
front a corps of trained writers—Arthur Ruhl, 
Frederick Palmer, Henry Beech Needham, Perce- 
val Gibbon—who were filling the pages of Collier’s 
with vivid first-hand pictures of war as it is. 


And yet—there was something more. 





Not the shell-torn terrain, the clash of aeroplanes, 
the mud and squalor of trenches, the trains of 
wounded . . but something more intimate to 
each of us. The effect of this war on the souls of 
people, people like ourselves, in the quiet towns 
and countrysides of Europe. How was it changing 
their feelings toward themselves, toward their fel- 
lows, toward government and such things as national 
honor and prestige, if it was changing them? 


Could any writer give this to Americans? 


Then, we learned that H. G. Wells was writing a 
novel on the war. We arranged to see the manu- 
SC ript. 


«« Mr. Britling Sees It Through,’’ we found, did 
achieve this thing, marvelously. ‘The placid scene 
of English life on which the war burst with dra- 
matic suddenness. . The questions it flung in 
the face of complaisant theory. . . . And then— 
the winning to an answer to these questions. 





THE NATIONAL 


And finally the winning to a conviction of the only 
basis of a peace that can make future Great Wars 
impossible. . 


All this not told abstractly but through a brilliant 
story of real human beings, pivoting round the de- 
lightful, endearing, tragic «* Mr. Britling.’’ 





So we brought ** Mr. Britling’’ to America as a 
Collier serial. 


As a Collier serial and now in book form, *«« Mr. ; 


Britling’’ is the year’s sensation, hailed in England 


and America as the one big imaginative work created 
by the Great War. 


Collier’s, in short story and serial, holds to this 
ideal—entertainment,—yes, and something more. 
We cite «* Mr, Britling,’’ a recent instance, be- 
cause Wells’ novel is now in the world’s eye and 
so admirably realizes that ideal. as 


For Collier’s believes that a growing body of Amer- 
icans demand fiction that both enhances life’s en- 
joyment and, in some measure, helps to life’s 
understanding. 


This is one of the ways in which Collier’s earns 
the right to its title «* The National Weekly.’’ 

















WEEKLY 
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ose Of Luxite 


Fo: Men, Women and Children 


OSIERY, today, is reZasded more irs- 
portant to the charm 2f personal ap- 
pearance than ever before. Look 

your best—not on state occasions only—but 
always; that is the modern idea. 

Hose of Luxite have the spirit of Juxury, 
yet they are not extravagant, Shanely, 
shimmerin, and closely woven—the product 
of beautiful materials, pure dyes and spe- 


cialized methods, Lon}, wear and eleZance 
are combined in inseparable union. 
I; Saranese Pure Silk: Men's, 50c per pair; Wo- 
men's, $) .00. $1.10 and $1.50. 
Other -tyles in Goid-Ray (scientific silk), lisle 
nd cutton. Prices as low as 25c per pair for Men, 
Women and Children. 


A-k your dealer to supply you. If he cannot do so, 
writs for price list and descriptive booklet today. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 616 Fowh - Str +t, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Makers of High-Grade Rosi *¥ Since 1875 


New York Chicago 


A beautifu? <>!»r grint of the above painting by Coles Phillips, 
size 12x11! inches, will be sent apon receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


San Francisco Liverpool 
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PERFECT KNUINSINTe 3 hao. 
FITTING WEAR - SUITS 


NON ENIN Te 
WEAR 





- Fine in Quality, this Iettialing: Lang’ Wearine, Always Perfect 
most in demand because the most satisfactory. Offered in either 


DON’T SAY UNDERWEAR — CROWAYS SAY 
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| | See oY ey b> 

a) 6...» never disappoints 

| a _, Packed ,unidér~ the mest perfect 
[_a &, sanitary conditions. 


ij 
¢ 


.*Sold in all the?States, Ber- 
# muda, Mexicofand Canadian 
Le rorenae, fe 

-The WHIKE HOUSE Brand 
TEA, 4-IK. ‘and '-lb. full- 


, ' weight tins, is just as good as 
———— J Le White House Coffee, 


'. (DWINELL-WRIGHT. C@,, Principal Code Bgaters BOSTON— CHICAGO. 
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* 
if Hi *s A-B-C Seri 
arper’s A-E-C Series 
i This series of little handbooks, published at a popular price, is designed to place in the hands of everybody 
f the fundamental /owledge of various subjects. It wilt meet a «cide demand for information which cannot 
be briefly acquired elsewhere without having to wade through long descriptions of heavy volumes. In addition to the 
books describe. below, the series will be extended indefinitely in different directions. Any volume or volumes 
id separately; about 200 pages each: some volumes illustrated; bound in neat cloth; 16mo, 50 cents net each. 
: -b-C OF HOUSEKEEPIN( A-R-«C OF ELECTRICITY 
By Christine Terhune Herrick By William H. Meadowcroft 
4 \-B-C OF ARCHITECTURE A-B-C OF GOOD FORM 
“ . By Frank E. Wallis By Anne Seymour 
J \-B-C OF GARDENING A-B-C OF COOKING 
1 2 : By Eben E. Rexford By Christine Terhune Herrick 
o 5 { \-B-C OF MOTION PICTURES A-B-C OF CORRECT SPEECH 
: By Robert E. Welsh By Florence Howe Hall 
. a \-B-C OF AUTOMOBILE DRIVING A-B-C OF VEGETABLE GARDENING 
7 By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill By Eben E. Rexford 
\-B-C CF GOLF \-B-C OF HOME SAVING 
' By John D. Dunn By Lissie C. Farmer 
P IARPER & BROTHEES Established 181% NEW YORK 
+ 
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“A little nonsense, now and then, 
is relished (pardon me for spoil- 


ing the meter) when it’s by the 
best of men.” 








It takes the best of writers to write nonsense 
that we can relish, now, then or again. 





JUDGE has the largest subscription list of any 
humorous publication in the world — because — 
it prints more humor by the country’s best illus- 
trators and humorous writers than any other paper. 





If you aren’t a JUDGE subscriber, you are missing 
something. If you don’t believe that, try and see! 


» Bh) 


H-5-17 


' JUDGE “% 





| 
225 Fifth Ave. ” JUDGE will be sent for three 
New Yesk City months for $1.00 on trial. 






Enclosed find 
$1.00, please send 


JUDGE for three , Fill in the coupon and 
months to mail it in today. 












Name — 





The Happy Medium 


Address 
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Your car can perform no better 
than its lubrication will let it. Use 


HAVOLINE OIL 


ase Us ear 


**It makes a difterence’’ 


Sealed can guarantees uniform 
quality, full quantity, no waste. 


Indian Refining Company 
Incorporates 


NEW YORE 


Producers and Refiners of Petroleum 

















DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF AMERICA 


Edited by Ripley Hitchcock 


The authors of the various chapters include 
Albert Bushnell Hart and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. The book includes: Champlain's 
Battle with the Iroquois; Conquest of the 
Pequots; Defeat of King Philip; Fall of Quebec, 
1759; Bunker Hill; Saratoga; Yorktown; 
Lake Erie; Lake Champlain; Buena-Vista; 
Fort Sumter, 1861; Monitor and the Merrimac; 
New Orleans; Vicksburg; Gettysburg; Ap 
pomattox; Manila Bay; Santiago. 

$1.50 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 











Puncture Proof— 
will you accept eros’ ? 








Driving Nail into Tire Treated 
with Kor-Ker Puncture Cure. 





% This is the strongest proof any * 
one can ask and will convince 
the most skrptical. 

WE SAY 
Mea? 9 
N ) more punctures. 
OU SAY 
laden , 
" } ou’ ve got to sho Uv me.” 


That’s just what we're after. 


We can prove that 


KOR-KER 
PUNCTURE CURE 


America’s Standard Tire Treatment 
Seals Punctures Instantly and Permanently 


that it ferrets out and stop v leaks; that it 
reduces the chance of blowouts to a minimum 





that it preserves the rubber—guaranteed not to 


de te riorate 


How much would 1 give lo be assured that w 
ir a “ retur? ‘ and 

ating rk f | 
u » kr la 


i uu < 
Write us for detailed information and proof 


ALCEMO MFG. CO. 
71 Bridge ratty Newark, N. J. 


isis a t growing busine needing In la 
men as rep tal 5 Car “ug fyi ) 




















HARPER'S MAGAZINE shows actual 
results in great variety from 


PRINTING INKS 
MANUFACTURED BY =e 














\ epresentative 
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J. M. "HUBER 


CINCINNATHEI 
sT LOUIS 


LOS ANGELES 
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Leslie’s 
225 Fifth 
Avenue 


New York 


Send me Leslie's 
for one year, for 
which 


Big businessmen started reading the 
‘‘(Men Who Are Making America,”’ 
now running in Leslie’s, because it was 
being written by B. C. FORBES, the 
country’s leading industrial and financial 
writer. 

Big and little businessmen and the 
rest of the country, too, are reading it 
now, because they realize that it is the 
greatest history of modern American 
enterprise ever compiled. 


A five dollar bill with the coupon in the 
corner brings Leslie’s for a year. Back 
numbers containing the Forbes articles 
that have already appeared will be fur- 
nished at ten cents each while they last. 


Leslie's 


lenclose $5.00, 


eee eee POSES ETOOCeO CT Terr ret 
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SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


Founded 1845 


A Weekly Digest of the World’s Progress in 
Industry —Science—Invention—Mechanics 


Through its correspondents in all parts of the world the 
Screntiric AMERICAN is gathering and publishing weekly 
accurate information and data which is of inestimable 


value to American manufacturers and business men. 


Its Pages are both Interesting and Instructive 
In the present International Crisis they are referred to with added interest 
A Partial List of the Contents of a Single Issue 


Tue Process or SFiNNING THREADS | Rapip ‘TRANSIT IN THE FAcrory 
OF STEEL 
How THE GovERNMENT HELPs 


Connecticut's {Artrrary CENsus FOREIGN TRADE 

THE REMUNERATION OF INDUSTRY MakinG Mitk BortrTLes oF 
By RESEARCH PAPER 

LarRGEst Possiste U. S. Barrie- | INVENTIONS NEw AND INTERESTING 
SHIP 


Yearly Subscription—$4.00—52 Issues 


Harper's, 5-17 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 


Publishers of 
Scientific American, New York 


One important suggestion or idea gathered from the 
pages of the Scientiric AMERICAN may be worth 
more to you than the cost of a subscription for 
a lifetime. Send the coupon to-day. 


E Enclosed find $4.00, for 
which send me SciENTIFIC 
AmeRICAN for one year. 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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Restless, Sleepless Nights or 
Sound Refreshing Slumber ? 


When sleep doesn’t come naturally, and 
nights are spent in restless tossing, turning 
and worry, its time to come to Nature's 
aid. Insomnia, or deprivation of sleep, may 
‘aay | T be due to pain, 
fe Hae | fever or cerebral 


po 
1H iI HL excitement. It 










{| may be brought 
|] on by illness, by 
“some excep- 
tional nervous 
strain, by long- 
continued worry 
“,or by sheer 
overwork. 

In sleep the 
vessels of the 
brain contract 
= and cause the 
blood to leave 
the brain automatically, but when the brain 
is active a plentiful supply of blood is re- 
quired. If the activity is carried to great 
excess the mechanism of the brain does not 
act, its vessels become engorged with blood 
and sleep is banished. 





The Grave Dangers of Insomnia 
Should Not Go Unheeded 


Professional and business men, and 
we-nen who are active in social or business 
life, are the most 
frequent suffer- 
ers “; insom- 
nia. ‘hen afi) 
breakdown has Wil» dled | 

















happened, or is 4-484 ‘| 1 i 
pending, the real deepen thy. | Hit 
end to aim at is Syye7—1 477 Se 
the restoration NS enn § 295050 0 ’ 

f th l ce = fy - 
Ot e netur al 8 YS 0) 
functions. But ae al YZ 
don't resort to "SS NO S,_] 
opiates or habit- ; 


forming drugs ATT 


because the ~~)|| 
substitution of 
artificial sleep by means of narcotics tends 


rather to prevent than ta promote the 
desired result. 





Prompt Relief is Assured by 
the Use of Pabst Extract 


This well known remedy contains two 
valuable toning elements—hops and malt. 
The soothing effects of the hops quiet and 
Strengthen the nerves. Hops also possess an 
excellent tonic value that stimulates the 
digestive fluids 
and paves the 
way for the 
proper reception 
of tissue nour- i 
ishment whichis Ff 
furnished by the 
extract of barley |i) 
malt. Pabst { mi Le 
Extract, The} 
“Best” Tonic, 
quickly tones up 
the entire sys- iy 
tem and relicves Miiniiciiill 
the cause Of youn 
sleeplessness. A 
few bottles taken at the commencement of 
the trouble may save months or even years 
of enforced idleness. 


Don’t Wait. Order a Dozen Bot- 
tles from Your Druggist Today. 


In no matter of health is the importance 
of “taking it early’’ more pronounced than 
in insomnia. Be sure to insist upon Pabst 
Extract—The “Best’* Tonic—made from 
choicest hops and barley malt and fortified 
with calcium hypophosphite and iron pyro- 
phosphate. Take a wineglassful before 
each meal and at bed time. It is wonder- 
fully efficacious in producing 
sound, refreshing sleep. Also / 
recommended for - 
dyspepsia, nervous- 47 
ness, anaemia, @& 
overwork, old 
age, motherhood 
and for convales- — 

Write for our free booklet explaining all 
the uses and benefits of Pabst Extract. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., Milwaukee 
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BAYER-TABLETS B ye r- -| a bl t 
Pocket Boxes of 12 2 e S S 
— 24 


el Aspi irin 


BAYER-CAPSULES 





je 


! 


NNT 


able siancnieliiiaieal 


Sealed Boxes of 
12 and 24 


When you buy Aspirin you 
want genuine Aspirin—noth- 
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ie ° oa% 
ing else. As additional pro- 
tection against substitutes, 
every package and every tablet 
bears 
$ j a ‘The Your Guarantee 
= Bayer Cross— of Purity” 
< = 
= eee 
J = The trade-mark Aspirin” (Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) isa 
= guarantee that the monoaceticacidester of salicylicacid in these 
— = tablets and capsules is of the reliable Bayer manufacture. 
y = Tr 044 449900000UUULANSNONOOUUUUUONOUOOQOONNGNOEOOOOUUUUOUOUUOUOOOQOQONNNNNEE000OUUUUUOOOUUUOGOQGGUEOLEOUUUOUUOUOOUOOOOOONONEU OULU U UAHA 
; pe Ff 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE) | naeainaHealth-) 
of 4 
S a The Antiseptic Powder to 
7 #5 Shake Into Your Shoes 
and sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. It instantly 
i , \ relieves the pain you suffer from Bunions, 
=a ? Callouses or from Tired, Aching, Swollen 
2 Feet, blisters or sore spots. The troops 
re on the Mexican border use it, and over 
— 100,000 packages have been used by the 
‘e German and Allied troops in Europe, be- 
cause it rests the feetand makes new or 
n tight shoes feel easy. For 28 years the 
standard comforter. Sold everywhere, 25c. ; ; ; 
Cl Don’t accept any substitute. > EF : ™ 
n TRIAL PACKAGE hov/o 9 a ve 
d FREE cnt nace faylor Instrument Compartes 
)- * ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. There's a 7ycosor Taylor'T he - bonis 2g Purpose 
e 





| (2M wuirinc-ApAMs 
: T) .o, BRUSHES 


Disgusted with the Brush you are using? 
Some brushes have no excuse for being on earth. 
Have you one of this kind? 
J Try a WHITING-ADAMS BRUSH 
; = AS », Do you know what WHITING-ADAMS means? 
=— LZ, It means satisfaction in brushes, good work, long wear, best 
= results. Send for Illustrated Literature. 
JOHN L. WHITING - 3. 3. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 


. ? Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue Ribbon, 
e » the Highest Award at Pauama-Pacific Exposition, 191 
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Trips by saddle and pack - team 


COLO RADO soarse-tnaidh Rosiibabeiiions 


IS CALLING YOU NOW al Enchanted Land-penonally conducted 


Vacation in DENVER’S New Mountain Parks 
and Rocky Mountain National Park (Estes) 
the most wonderful mountain scenery and automobile 
trips in the world. 38 other Short Scenic Trips 
by Rail, Auto and Trolley. 14 one day trips. Low 




















rates on all railroads to Denver the Gateway to | 2 ' 
National Parks and 32 National Monuments. 
Write for FREE Picture Books 
that tell where to go, what to see and what it costs to enjoy 
a one, two, three or four weeks vacation in C 
THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
605 17th St.. Denver, Colo. 4 
| 
4 RANCH CAM _)-- ~ = CMMI TMM MT Me ete WT On ; 
Enjoy Ranch Life in the West, with 4 
exceptional advantages:—individual 
w and very comfortable cabins, excel- 4 
lent food, good saddle horses, expert 
b guides, — cpention —— W ae 
yw capr punt . Pac or 
Teips through: a land of scenic won: hy Go to ¢ samp c 
’ 4 y Jers, visiting Yellowstone Park, Jack- ‘ 
BF son Hole country. Address, for par- 7 
. ticulars and reference, ‘ - 
= Tue €. E. SAVAGE, 415 Washington Ave., Brooktya WY. A reply to this question 
TAKE AUSTRALIA er ee 
rd mae Toees ane —— - Honolulu and Samoa. Section in the front 
en on twin-screw American steamers every 21 : : 
days from San Francisco (May 16, June 5, 26, July 17, te). pages of this issue. | 
Return Ist class, arith 60: 2d class $225. bo: including China, 
Japan, Ist class, $676.00: to Honolulu, $65 Folders free. 





SYDNEY ‘chont tive | —— dies 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine 
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Make Your Alaskan ‘ 
Y 
= = U 
rip ort ile K 
nN 
See more than the shores. Go beyond. Take the White 
Pass and Yukon Route from Skaguay—the only line into . 
the fascinating interior 
See the wild, rugged mountains — the trail of 98 — the 
once-dreaded White Pass See Atlin, the beautiful 
Cruise down the ever-interesting Yukon to Dawson in 
the Klondike. Or cross the Arctic Circle where the sun 
shines at midnight to Fairbanks and Nome, and return — 
| via Valdez and Cordova. The trip of a lifetime. Parlor observation cars. New steamers to 
Atlin Excellent meals and service all the way. Write for booklets, free on request 
107 W. Washington St. 8 Alaska Bldg 
HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A. CHICAGO A. F. ZIPF, T. M. statrce wast 
<- -# + = 
*. + Sob NO ee 
As UM MER Para- HIS book tells you 
dise’’—a full descrip- where to go—how 
tion of America’s rarest much it will cost—and 
playgrounds—the his- what you will find after 
> toric Adirondacks, Lake you getthere. Maps and \ 


— 





Champlain, Lake George, 
Saratoga Springs, Platts- 
burg, Cooperstown, Au- 
sable Chasm and hun- 
dreds of other charming 
vacation resorts in north- 
eastern New York State. 


} 


3 





hundreds of photographs 
—350 pages about 1500 
lakes and 3,500,000 acres 
of vacation land—prices, 
number of rooms and pit 

tures of leading hotels, 
etc., etc. Send 6c for it 


Delaware & Hudson trains leave Grand 
Central Station, New York. Connections 
ewith Hudson River Boat Lines at Albany 
and Tro; Time-tables FREE on request. 


M. J. Powers, General Passenger Agent, 
Delaware & Hudson Company 
be Albany, N. Y. 
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. 
Century Country Life in America 
Scribner's The Canadian World's 
Write to these advertisers. 


ia Vv . 
“Everybody's. ome Field de FERS 
Work 
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arper's Red Book 
Two Million Copies — Fifteen Million Readers Monthly 
Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for reliable travel information and advice 


Review of Review, 
TENTH YEAR 
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Alpine 
Tepee 


Modern hotels. 


camps. 
4 Vecations- $1. to 
i - “» $5. per day. 


‘GLACIER 


chalets. 





we = VACATION GLORYLAND. 
~>. On the roof of the continent-the Continental Divide- 
z in the Montana Rockies — Visit Glacier Park this vaca- 

'? tion. See it’s wonder-mountains, glaciers, shyland lakes. 
Horseback, motor, hiking parties. Write for aeroplane map 
folder, also iilustrated descrip- 


tive GLACIER NATIONAL PARK Iit- 
erature- 
fogasee Traffic Mgr. Great Northern 








PAP 


Address C.ESTONE. Pass. 





__. MASSACHUSETTS __ 


HOTEL PILGRIM 
PLYMOUTH. MASS. 
Offers superior accommodations 
at rates which are h gh enough 
fo insure the best im service and 
| cuisine Golf course adjo ung hotel grounds 
-——J Open June iSth.to Se plember [Sth R 


HOTEL BUCKMINSTE 
645 BEACON STREET. 
Boston's largest, family hotel, beautifully 
ippointed Choice suites of any size 
for motor parties at reduced rates from 

June Ist. to October. rrivate garage. 


Both hotels management of P.F. Brine. 


BOSTON MASS. _ 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 COMMONWTALTH AVE. BOSTON 

Globe trotters call the PURITAN 
one of the most homelike and 

et s in the world 

5 of any size 

onable rates. 

c jarages near by 
Send for our booklet with guide 
oMae to Boston and its historic vicinity 
i 


HOT EL— — BOvsi0Nn STREET 
IC GARDEN 
THORNDIKE een tee 



























Nova Scotia 


“Discovered” by Burton 
Holmes last season. 
This season, artiets, writers and people of 


al! professions will seek pleasure and recre- 
ation ia this picturesque historic region. 


|| Only a day’s journey from New York 











SWEET SPRINCS WEST VA. 


For Safety, Comfort, and Pleasure. 


Old SweetSprings Elevation 2200ft. One 


of the best known 
and most popular resorts in the Alleghanies. Table 
unsurpassed, polite and efficient service. Golf, 
Tennis, Motoring, Horseback riding, Dancing. Large 
swimming pools and mineral water baths. Under 
new management; write for booklet. George O. 
Taylor, Mer., SweetSprings, MonroeCounty, W.Va. 





~_ BAY VIEW MICHIGAN 


ET SAY, Yitw Woust Gay View. MICK 
ea ty bee athing 
Food & Beds. 


BG SON apie 





H. Pure Air & Water, 
Open June Ist. 





An overnizht’s sail from Boston 


on “* Yarmouth Line’’ steamers connecting with 


Dominion Atlantic Railway 


Write for particulars on Tour Ne. 104 











Garage. Write for booklet, 


Rwy.— Dept.1I,Saint Paul,Minn. " 





LOUR LODGE Diy Nes WHERE-TO-GO te the  hizhest ies post 
Free from flies, mosquitos and fever. effective directory in the work’ ofp «icity. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Fishing. These plates appear in 10 i:»gax' ses. 
















One of Maine’s finest inland resort hote |. 
In the famous Rangeley pegen. Splendid 
auto roads. Two es. Excellent trout 
and salmon fahing, © black flies or mos 
quitos, Golfand all sports on own grounds 
dpring water. Cuisine nnexcelled, Stearn, 
boat trip across 5 lakes to White Mountains 
Starts at our door, Open June first 


INTERVAL {WHITE MTS. N.H. 


fer: |NTERVALE HOUSE 


ALE-WHITE MTS. BH. 














j 

















‘mate of ints country: of sten oe) 
THE-FREDERICION- TOURIST-ASSOCIATION 
BOX 935 FREDERICTON. NEW BRUNSWI"K.CANADA 





SEATTLE WASH. 


HOTEL BUTLER =": 


Cafe without Center of things. Taxi fare 2° 
Rooms $1.00up; with bath $2 60up. Homecomf. rt» 
to the iraveler. A CHESHIRE MITCHELL. Mer 
OCONOMOWOC WIS. 
Home for the aged. A limited number 
of cases. Childishness or old ladies and 
gentleman of good family find a suitable 
cheerful home and W ° P k 
excellentattentionat ar 
<dars address 





Large airy 














Oconomowoc, Wis, For 
iss Mary 1. Bird, Matron. 





Forms for June 





will “icee May Ist. 
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BUSINESS MEN'S HEALTH LIBRARY-FREE 


ou want to keep well-up to 
cient; then you must know h 
ciency depénds upon health a 


upon proper daily habits of living. 
and to work with the highest degree 
you to read these condensed 
Ith’ subjects. This"HEALTH LIBRARY contains many valuable health 
suggestions-hints that, will enable you to maintain a higher standard 
of ‘health. Health Self-Grading Chart ; 
The books are free. Write for your copies now. 


pay 


ow to live. 


the Top-Notch-Strong,Healthy, 
nd health is wholly dependent 
To live right is 13 feel right 
of efficiency. b 

little booklets on vital 


s come with it. 
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WhiteMountains 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Golf, tennis, mountain 
climbing, splendid views 
and glorious air. 
Delightful social life 
among people worth 
meeting. 
12 Hours from New York 
Through parlor and sleeping car 


trains. 
Send for booblet C 








EA © Et Ee 


— CONCLUDED — 


Addrese Vacation Bureau, 171 Brozdway, Reom 107, New York. 









Vacation Books 


Give you information 
about 1000 New England 
resorts; their best hotels, board- 
ing houses and camps with rates 
and capacity 

Including White Mountains, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont Lakes 
and Woods, Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 
Marthas Vineyard, Nantucket, Narra 
gansett Bay, Casco Bay, Penobscot Bay, 
Mt. Desert, Bar Harbor, and the ocean 
coast of five states. 

Send for booklet B—state region 
you prefer. 


New England Vacations 


Mount Desert 


ON THE MAINE COAST 


A marvellous island on 
whichevery kind of beauty 
and every sort of summer sport 
have been brought together. 


Bar Harbor 


Northeast, Southwest, Seal 
Harbors 
Attractive hotels and cottages, 
Through express train service 
from and to New York and Boston 
Send for booklet G 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.—Boston & Maine R. R.—Maine Central R. R. 


ee ie ee ee 








ké Quaint Cape 


# A Land of Vacation Sport and Resi—Fishing, Bathing, Sailing, Golf 


Write Advertising Department, Room 472, New Haven, Ct., for Booklet 


Seashore 
Country 
Lakes 


~ Cod 








FISHING 
CANOEING 








private cabins, Sath. Fishing 
Golf near by. Garage. 


Colebrook, N.H. Modern. Best 
of everything. Village in White 
Mts Fine roads. Trout fishing 


DEEP IN THE MAINE WOODS 


IN VIRGIN COUNTRY, AS COMFORTABLE OR AS 
Experienced guides make solitudes safe as at home. 


Easily accessible 


Write C. N. Quimby, Forest & 
Averill Lakes, Averill, Vt 
for booklet and rates 


RIGOROUS AS YOU 
All kinds of accommodations for both men and wore 


write WHERE 
8 Beacon St.,Boston 


HUNTING 
CAMPING 


CARE TO MAKE IT 


TroO-ao close May 1st 


Send 10 cents for **1N THE MAINE WOODS 1917"; contains all you wish to know, articles, tllustrations, maps, et: any times worth price 
Vacation Bureau, Dept. A.C., BANCOR & AFOOSTOOK R.R., Bangor, Me. 
MAINE | NEW HAMPSHIRE my VERMONT | MASSACHUSETTS 

N. . Space t s widtt 

York Camps | HOTEL EASTMAN, North | COLD SPRING CAMPS | PILGRIM HOUSE | “pce i" this width 
Leon Lake, He. Mts. Allcomforts. Fine roads » age — =e “pt bet ggg Shc ae a secured in the June 

The famous Rangeley region. | Golf. Write HH. Eastman. | 5. 00¢ Lake. 5 lakes, Trout & | without bath department if ee 
Elvn. 2,500 ft. On high forest | 7 Te} : oa ™ ~ : is received early 
land facing 2 mile lake. With THE MONADNOCE | Salmon. Tennis Court Garag For rates and details Yorms for June will 








IN VACATION AMERICA 


By Harrison Rhodes 


N this book of leisurely wanderings the author journeys among the various holiday resorts of 
the United States, pointing out their present attractions and lingering over past glories 
The seashore from Maine te Atlantic City, Newport, Bar Harbor, the Massachusetts beaches, 
Long Island Sound, the Gre 


homes, ever-young Greenbriar ‘Yhite and other Virginia Springs, Saratoga, White Mountains, 


Lakes, Niagara, and the semi-rural existence of luxurious country 


the winter resorts of Florida, the Caroline: and Ci lifernia Tilustrated in color. Crown 8 


» Cloth, $1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS [SsTaABLIsHeD 1817] NEW YORK 
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A Scenic and Educational 
Vacation Trip 


* Yelowston Nat'l Park 


Through Gardiner Gateway 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Comfortable automobiles having replaced 
stage coaches this summer, enable you to 
see more of the wonders of this great 
vacation land. 


Spokane and the Inland Empire 
Puget Sound, Alaska, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Rainier National Park 
and the 
Picturesque Columbia 
River Highway 
may be included in your vacation journey 
via the Northern Pacific Railway. Hun- 
dreds of miles of mountain, river and lake 

scenery. 


Send for travel literature, summer rates 
and information. 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
64 Northern Pacific Railway 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















Hotel Puritan 


BOSTON 


At 390 Commonwealth Ave., near Ma 

chusetts Ave. subway station, which 1 

minutes from shops and theatres, 

South and cleven to North stations 

good garages close by, the combinatic 
j helstay 4 j 

locality and accessibility is unusual. 


In atmos phere and equipment the Puritar 
is unique. No other public house i 


much like a private home. 


Globe trotters call the Puritan one 
most homelike and attractive h< tel 


world, 


Write for booklet of hotel, 
Boston and its histori 
motorists we have a special booklet, ‘ 


Motor Runs Arcvund Bostor 
H. M. COSTELLO, Manager 








A SUMMER CAMP 


FOR YOUR BOYS OR GIRLS? 


Thinking about what's best for them next 
summer? Then turn to the Camp Section of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


for it is in Harper’s Magazine that you 
find the widest, the best, and most depend- 
able selection of summer camps, as well as 
private and preparatory schools and colleges. 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine 
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Begin All Your Trips Here 


Start your travels right by buying 
Wells Fargo Travelers Checks 
at banks, tourist agencies or Wells Fa 
Fargo offices. 
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They insure you against annoyance and 
delay. Accepted at face-value throughout 
the world, 

If you lose money there is no redress—it 
is gone. If you lose Wells Fargo Checks, 
you geta refund in full. Your signature 
alone converts them into cash. 

And this convenience and protection cost 
you but 50 cents for each $100, a 
Wells Fargo express service is personal 
and safe—are you taking advantage of it? 


Wells Fargo 
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EACH WAYS OPEN 
CHAIRS * W 
ete vacutinc | ATLANTIC CITY AMERICAN PLAN 
pole THE LEEDS COMPANY CAPACITY 600 
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ALASKA | 


The Land of 
Tranguility, Iotem Poles and Glaciers 


$ 11 Days Seattle to Sitka and return via the famous Inside Passa 
66 >: © miles of scenic beauty, glaciers, gold mines, mountains, India 4 
totem-poles, interesting cities. 
$ 21 Days Seattle to Anchorage and return, see mountains 18 
0 feet high, glaciers too miles wide, gold mines, copper mines, \ 
canoes, fisheries, Indians; the heart of Alaska. 
Special accommodations at slightly increased fares 


MEALS AND BERTH INCLUDED—STOPOVERS ALLOWED 
Send for handsomely illustrated descriptive folder 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


i 808 Second Ave. 313 Marquette Bidg. 112 Market St. 
. SEATTLE, WASH. CHICAGO, ILLS. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


























On Buzzards Bay) 


HOTEL SIPPICAN, MARION, MASS. 


Post Office: Marion, ‘ 

One of New England’s exclusive Summer resorts. Season: June to aati. 

Capacity 150. Orchestra. Tennis, Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. Electric Lights. 
Send for Booklet 


HARRY T. MILLER, Ownership Management ‘ 
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WHICH TRIP FOR YOU? § 








a J @ Yellowstone National Park 
e American wonderland. Geysers, petrifiea forests, boiling 
18, springs, mud volcanoes, Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. large lakes 
5 and streams, great waterfalls, vast forests with deer, elk, bison, bear, 
J antelope, etc. Altitude 6,000 to 11,000 feet. New automobiles instead 
4 of coaches. Splendid hotels and camps. All under government 
D supervision, 

Union Pacific is the popular and direct route to Yellowstone. Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs and Salt Lake City may be visited en route with- 
out extra railroad fare. Booklets sent if you mail the coupon, 

y ° 5 
Colorado, Estes-Rocky Mountain Nat’l Park 

Near and inexpensive. Denver offers a choice of 38 short sight- 

4 seeing trips into the mountains. 

Colorado Springs, Manitou and Pike’s Peak District are all nearby. 

Estes-Rocky Mountain Park may be visited as a convenient and 
inexpensive side trip from Denver, by automobile. 

“Colorado for the Tourist,’’ a beautifully illustrated book, will be 

. J sent free if you mail the coupon. 
California, the Pacific and Mountains 
= California climate is as fine in summer as in winter. From seaside 
to snow-capped mountains is only a few hours. 

Every year more and more thousands seek the pleasures of this va- 
cation land. Check coupon below for our California book. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated and tells what California offers. 

Pacific Northwest and Alaska 

The Union Pacific parallels the Columbia River Highway and 
the majestic Columbia River. 

Mail the coupon for a free book which tells all about the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska; illustrated with views of Mt. Rainier and 
Crater Lake National Parks; Mt. Hood; the cities of the Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska, etc. 

‘ Garrett, G. ‘= 
236 Broadway, Woe oatworth Bldg. 310 Wikgr Tide w inhtington, D.C, a ¥3 ‘ 
w Vork, a Geo. W. Vaux 4 CAL, , 
c. Mi Ibourne 2: 205. Clark St., Chicsico é Ps O , 

> 841 Chestnut Ste Philadelphia, Pa. >. Corfield, G. os hy: a 

~ 176 Washington S.; Boston, Mase. "558, tsbureh, Pa. Mt - 
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e GLE 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS { N.Y. 


ON SENECA LAKE ne OPEN ALL YEAR 
Win E. Leffingwell, Pres.—- =~ 
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American Nauheim— 





the Only Place in America 
Where the Nauheim Baths, 
So Beneficial to Heart Dis- 
orders, are Given with a 


Natural Calcium Chloride 
Brine. 











One of the most beautiful and com- 
plete Health Resorts in the country, 
possessing everything for the scien- 
tific promotion of rest and recu- 
peration after a hard season of 
social or business activity. 


THE BATHS 


are directly connected with the 
Hotel. Treatments under the direc- 
tion of physicians are particularl 
prwial to HEART DISEASE. 
Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritionaland 
Nervous Disorders, Rheumatism, 


Gout and Obesity. 


Ideally perfected conditions for 
taking ““The Cure” during the 
Spring and Summer months. 











Easily reached by motor from any 
direction over a thousand miles of 
improved roads. 

Send for illustrated Booklets con- 
taining full particulars regarding 
rates,reservations,treatments,etc. 





Maplewood 
Hotel - - Inn 


16 Cottages 1200 Acres 


The Social and Scenic Centre 
of the White Mountains. 
Golf Links, 6060 yards. Con- 


ceded by Golfers the most 
beautiful in New England. 


Magnificent Orchestra. Every 
member an artist and soloist. 


Third Annual Trafshooting 
Tournament, July 2 to Z incluswe 
$3,500.00 in Trophies and Cash 


Write for Booklet and full information 
to Maplewood Hotel Co., 1180 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (permanent office). 


Also Maplewood, N. H., after June 
1st, for Inn reservations. 
WILLIAM F. DUNSPAUGH, President 
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This Summer at SN 


| | Virginia Hot Springs 
It would be difficult io find a more 
delightful spot to take a vacation than at 


the Homestead. No other resort offers so 
many advantages at such a reasonable price. 








Situated 2500 feet above sea level. Seldom is 
there a hot day. No mosquitoes, humidity or 
Ps dampness, so customary in mountain resorts. Here 
; is a more ideal summer climate than is to be found 
te. at Bar Harbor, Newport or the White Mountains. 
2 Open all the year. Excellent train accommodations. 

Easily accessible. 


The Famous Healing Waters 
Naturally Heated 106° 
Outriveling as a cure the celebrated spas of Europe—the Spout Bath famous 
for Rheumatism, Gout and Nervous Diseases. Modern and complete Bath 
Equipment, Swedish Gymnastics, Massage and Hot Air Treatments—Physicians 
of international reputation— ee and careful attendants. Essentially the 
piace for rest or recuperation. 


'>} Not a single case of Infantile Paralysis at Hot Springs during 1916 
q i The Homestead Book A lifelike photographic Conpingion of os Homestead and 











1 its surroundings in natural colors—with views of the 2 
Wt? sport) golf courses, 7 perfect cle) tennis courts and other interesting features. It tells of the 
500 rooms—excellent cuisine—incomparable drinking water—attractive be!lroom—fascinatin 
4 drives—interesting trails and bridle paths—200 saddle and driving horses at the command 
Bea guests—perfect equipment and service. This book should be read by everyone looking for an 
D)] ideal summer resort. We will gladly send you @ copy upon request. 














=| H. ALBERT, Residerit Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
ee Booking Offices: Ritz-Carlton Hotels, New York—Philadelphia 
eRe ; — =. rs ‘% *: shpat ae Cem: ge, Re 
Kes _ a = ee Aare eh te 
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(, B. Stone, Pass. Traffic Mer..Gt. Northern Ry., Dept.62, St. Pani, Mien. 


Viease send me Aeroplane map folder and descriptive Glacier 


National Park and Lake Chelan literature free. 


Name 


Addres 














\ 
\ 


lacier 


\ 


LACIER National Park has _ the 
€3 Alpine grandeur of Switzerland—on 

a far bigger scale. Its mountains, 
glaciers, skyland lakes, cascades and streams 
of vivid green — its pine-clad slopes and 
flower-filled valleys—are matched in beauty 
nowhere! Drink the tonic breezes as you 
horseback to the heights, motor or travel 


trails afoot. - 
Modern hotels, Alpine chalets, tepee 
camps. Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. 


Stop off at Glacier Park en route to 
Spokane, the beautiful Lake Chelan region 
—campers’ paradise—Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Puget Sound resorts—Portland, Astoria. 
with the new Columbia River Highway 
and Clatsop Beach resorts—Vancouver, Vic- 
toria and Alaska. Special low round trin 
fares to Glacier Park; to Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska. Write for Glacier National 
Park and Lake Chelan literature. 

The twin Palaces of the Pacific — S.S. “ Great 
Northern” and S.S.‘‘ Northern Pacific’ —three times 
weekly between Portland, Astoria and San Francisco. 
Folder on request. 

©. E. STONE 


Pass. Traffic Mgr., Dept. 62, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. PITTS, Asst.Gen. Pass. Agt. 
210 S. Clark St., Chicago 


S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass 
1184 Broadway, N 


— 


GlacierNational Park 


“See America First” 
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In 1817 qe E 


~ 


bam was formerly a skillful and dan- 
gerous journey in 1817 is now an ex- 
hilarating and safe pleasure-trip, because 
palatial steel steamers! have replaced the 
bark canoe of the Indian voyageur and the 
route is through the same historic and 
picturesque waters. All the charm of old- 
world travel haunts are to be found in this 
1,000 mile journey “Niagara to the Sea.” 


lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 


| 
| The trip includes almost 1,000 miles of 
| Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 





<of the 


—— 


ting the Rapids 


IStOTIC 
wrence in 1817 


the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions of Montreal, Quaint old Quebec, with 
its famous miracle-working shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, and the famous Saguenay 
River, with its stupendous Capes, “Trinity” 
and “Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar. 


Up-to-date Canada Steamship Hotels at 
Murray Bay and Tadousac, Quebec. Golf 
links and a salt-water swimming pool at 
Murray Bay. 


A thousand miles of travel—a thousand thrills of pleasure 


Fares From Niagara Falls: 






|| To Montreslandreturn - - + = $1900 
To Quebec and return - - + += «= 235 
To Saguenay River and return -~ 35.00 








CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Send For Booklet 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, map and 
guide to JOHN F. PIERCE, Asst. Pass. Traffic. 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, 101 R. & O. 
Bidg.. Montreal, Canada. 
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An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Coast to Coast. 


Through the far-reaching service of 
the Pullman Company it is often 
possible to arrange a railroad journey so that the night 
may be spent on the train, thus effecting a saving in 
hotel accommodations and the hours often unnecessarily 
used for day time travel. 


The Pullman car includes in its construction not 
only the asset of increased safety, but every convenience 
afforded by the most modern hotel that can possibly be 
adapted to the limitations of car construction. And the 
service further includes the personal attention of em- 
ployes trained to anticipate the individual requirements 
of the traveling public. 


In the deserts of the Southwest; in the western 
mountains; in rural communities throughout the country, 
everywhere, regardless of local conditions, the traveler 
today can obtain, wherever he may board a Pullman, 
the same high standard of service that he would find in a 
Pullman car leaving the terminal of the great metropolis. 


Standardized and extended to serve in equal measure 
travelers in practically every community, the facilities 
which the Pullman Company affords for convenience, 
safety and comfort are equalled by no other similar 
organization in the world. 
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For the busy man: 


“A.B.A.” ccc" Cheques 


Association 


i lh eter dal alli SM cack 


The busy American business man appreciates the value 
of time. That is ome reason why he appreciates 
“A. B. A.”’ Cheques. 


He reascns thus: ‘‘My time is worth too much to waste in 
delays that come from being caught short of funds or 
from trying to cash checks and drafts where I am not 
known. At the same time there is too much risk in 
carrying a considerable quantity of cash. 


“é 


‘A. B. A.’ Cheques solve my problem, because they are 
as readily accepted as cash and are safe to carry. I con- 
sider it good insurance against loss of time to have a 
generous supply of them.” 


American Bankers Association Cheques are particularly 
convenient because they are readily accepted in payment 
of bills, and because the only identification needed is 
the countersignature of the owner in the presence of the 
person accepting them. 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and information 


as to where they may be had in your odicinity. 
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CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


The Ansco Vest-Pocket is the most 
popular camera on the market today 
because at high speed it makes pictures 
which are clear and sharp in all planes 
—that is to say, in the foreground, mid- 





























Camera front springs out, ready for action, when you press the buttons. 


dleground and background. The size 
Ansco Vest-Pocket No.0. Equipped with single achro- i > E - 
matic lens, $7.50; with focusing device, Actus shutter of the picture 1S immaterial because 1t 
and Modico Anastigmat lens, F 7.5, $16; Extraspeed 2 ” 
Bionic shutter and Ansco Anastigmat lens, F 6.3, $25. can be enlarged to any size without sac- 


rificing the sharpness of the original. 










These facts mean that with an Ansco 
V-P No. 0, which is small and light 
enough to carry in your pocket all the 
time, you can make better pictures than 
with a large, cumbersome professional 
camera, and with greater certainty. 


Get a catalog from the Ansco dealer 
or write direct to us. 


ANSCO COMPANY BISiGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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The bath is a distinct pleasure, instead of a mere part of the 
day’s routine, when Ivory Soap is used 


VORY Soap lathers so freely and is so mild that handfuls of the bubbling, lively suds 
can be rubbed into the pores, letting one enjoy not alone the cleansing effect of the pure, 
white soap and the clear, sparkling water, but the refreshing action of a thorough mas- 

sage as well. 


Afterwards, the smooth Ivory lather can be rinsed out as easily as it is rubbed in. Every 
particle of the soap is loosened and dissolved immediately, leaving the pores clean in the 
strictest sense. 


The rubdown can be as brisk as one wishes because no part of the skin is made sore or 
sensitive by the soap. And last but not least, from the time one steps into the tub, the 
floating cake is right at hand and in sight. 











THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CinoIWNAT! 
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G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, 
derived from grapes 


NO ALUM—NO PHOSPHATE 


A Fair 
Show 


You owe to yourself every 
advantage to earn and 
achieve. 


If coffee interferes (and it 
does “ith many), stop and 


POSTUM 


the delicious, pure food- 
drink. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 


FEACO S Breakfast 


¥ wholesome drink. Rich in 
food value yet of moderate 
price, it possesses the natural 
flavor,color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans. 


WALTER BAKER & Co, LTD. 


DORCHESTER. MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 | 


Sy Ready 


Service 
A \nywhere 


Wa ermans | 
Vy (Ideal | ii 


Our ay it 
J (i PLLA in re ‘hall 


HE STANDARD PEN — 


¥, << 
= .\\ 
Writes the second ( _ 


the point touches paper. me , 
all | 


Smooth, steady and accurate. { 
Insist upon the point that suits your hand. ) 


At the Best Stores 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


iG 




















